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State  House,  Boston,  Dec.  31,  1914. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  Council  and  the  General  Court. 

The    annual    report    of    the    Commission    on    Economy    and 
Efficiency  for  the  year  1914  is  respectfully  submitted   herewith. 

FRANCIS  X.  TYRRELL,   Chairman. 
THOMAS  W.  WHITE. 
RUSSELL  A.  WOOD 
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THIRD   ANNUAL   REPORT 


COMMISSION  ON  ECONOMY  AND  EFFICIENCY. 


In  compliance  with  statutory  requirements,  the  Commission  on 
Economy  and  Efficiency  submits  herewith  its  annual  report  for  the 
year  1914. 

The  commission  was  reorganized  by  chapter  698  of  the  Acts  of 
1914,  which  became  effective  upon  its  approval  on  June  25  of  that 
year.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  the  membership 
of  the  commission  comprised  a  chairman  at  $5,000  and  a  member 
at  13,500,  who  were  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  terms  of  two 
years,  and  the  x\uditor  of  the  Commonwealth  who  was  ex  officio  a 
member  of  the  commission.  The  membership  of  the  reorganized 
commission  comprises  a  chairman  at  $5,000  and  two  members  at 
$4,500  each,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Council.  The  members  "shall  devote  their  whole 
time  to  the  service  of  the  commonwealth  and  shall  hold  no  other 
office  and  engage  in  no  other  occupation  during  the  time  of  their 
service."  The  initial  terms  of  appointment  are  for  three  years, 
two  years  and  one  year  from  July  1,  1914,  atid  thereafter  one 
member  shall  be  appointed  annually  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
The  act  establishing  the  commission  (chapter  719,  Acts  of  1912) 
and  that  providing  for  its  reorganization  (chapter  698,  Acts  of 
1914)  are  given  in  Appendix  A  to  this  report. 

John  N.  Cole  served  as  chairman  from  Aug.  20,  1913,  until  his 
resignation  on  April  22,  1914,  when  the  Governor  designated 
Francis  X.  Tyrrell  as  acting  chairman.  Mr.  Tyrrell  continued  to 
serve  as  acting  chairman  until  the  appointments  to  the  reorgan- 
ized commission  were  confirmed  bj^  the  Council  on  Aug.  6,  1914. 
The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  under 
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the  act  of  1914,  are  Francis  X.  Tyrrell  of  Chelsea,  chairman,  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  Thomas  W.  White  of  Newton  for  a  term  of 
two  3'ears  and  Russell  A.  Wood  of  Cambridge  for  a  term  of  one 
year. 

SUMMARY    OF    WORK    PERFORMED    DURING    THE    YEAR. 

The  work  of  the  commission  has  included  (a)  investigations  and 
reports  requested  by  the  Governor,  the  Legislature  and  commit- 
tees thereof,  the  Governor's  Council  and  the  finance  committee  of 
the  Council;  (6)  investigations  and  reports  undertaken  by  the 
commission  on  its  own  initiative,  under  authority  of  the  act  creat- 
ing it;  (c)  conferences  with  members  of  the  Legislature  and  State 
officials  who  sought  information  or  advice  from  the  commission. 
In  connection  with  its  investigations  the  commission  held  confer- 
ences with  many  State  officials,  and  inspected  or  visited  institu- 
tions, departments,  offices,  etc.,  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
results  of  the  larger  part  of  its  investigations  have  been  presented 
in  written  reports,  but  some  reports,  especially  on  requests  for 
appropriations,  have  been  made  orally  to  legislative  committees 
in  order  to  expedite  action. 

With  the  exception  of  the  reports  on  the  "  Reorganization  of 
Boards  having  Supervision  or  Control  of  State  Institutions"  and 
on  the  "Functions,  Organization  and  Administration  of  the  State 
Government,"  the  reports  prepared  during  the  year  have  not  been 
printed  or  otherwise  made  available  for  general  use,  so  it  seems 
best  to  include  in  this  annual  report  such  of  the  unpublished  re- 
ports as  are  of  general  interest  and  contain  material  of  value  for 
future  reference.  Moreover,  the  presentation  of  the  commission's 
reports  serves  the  purpose  of  showing  in  detail  an  important  part 
of  "the  work  done  by  it  during  the  preceding  year,"  as  required 
by  law.  The  written  reports  prepared  by  the  commission  during 
the  year  are  enumerated  in  the  following  list:  — 

I.   Organization  of  State  departments:  — 

1.  Reorganization  of  boards  and  commissions  having  supervision 
and  control  of  State  institutions.  Submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernor Feb.  9,  1914.  (Printed  during  the  legislative  session 
of  1914  as  House  Document  2137.)  Closing  argument  for 
reorganization  of  boards  and  commissions  having  super- 
vision and  control  -of  State  institutions.  Submitted  to 
joint  committees  on  ways  and  means  and  on  public  in- 
stitutions, April  14,  1914.     (Printed  as  House  No.  2473.) 
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I.     Organization  of  State  departments  —  Conclvded. 

2.  Transfer  of  functions,  powers  and  duties  of  Department  of 

Animal  Industry.    Submitted  to  Governor  May  5,  1914. 

3.  Functions,  organization  and  administration  of  the  departments 

in  the  executive  branch  of  the  State  government.     Sub- 
mitted in  printed  form  to  the  Governor  and  Council  Nov. 
25,  1914. 
II.   Salaries  of  State  officials  and  employees:  — 

1.  Necessity  of  detailed  investigation  prior  to  readjustment  of 

salaries  of  State  employees.    Submitted  to  the  joint  com- 
mittee on  public  service  Feb.  18,  1914. 

2.  Salaries  of  employees  in  the  Bank  Commissioner's  office. 

Submitted  to  the  Governor  March  10,  1914. 

3.  Salaries  of  employees  of  the  Land  Court.    Submitted  to  the 

Governor  March  10,  1914. 

4.  Salary  of  the  deputy  examiner,  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Submitted  to  the  Governor  March  10,  1914. 

5.  Appointment  of  deputy  commissioner.  State  Board  of  Labor 

and  Industries,  and  determination  of  his  salary.    Submitted 
to  the  Governor  March  11,  1914. 

6.  Salaries  of  assistant  engineers  in  the  employ  of  the  Common- 

wealth.    Submitted  to   the    House    committee  on  public 
service  March  25,  1914. 

7.  Methods  of  granting  compensation  to  members  of  legislative 

recess  committees.     Submitted  to  the  finance  committee 
of  the  Executive  Council  Sept.  15,  1914. 

8.  Appointment  of  fourth  assistant  Tax  Commissioner  and  deter- 

mination of  his  salary.     Submitted  to  the  Governor  and 
Council  Sept.  22,  1914. 

9.  Present  methods  of  determining  salaries  of  State  officials  and 

employees.     Submitted  to  the  recess  committee  on  legis- 
lative procedure  Nov.  25,  1914. 
10.  Appointment  of  a  clerk  by  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Board 
and  determination  of  his  salary.    Submitted  to  the  Governor 
and  Council  Dec.  2,  1914. 

III.  Vacation  allowances:  — 

1.  Saturday  half  holidays  for  laborers,  workmen  and  mechanics 

employed    by    the    Commonwealth.      Submitted    to    the 
House  committee  on  ways  and  means  Feb.  24,  1914. 

2.  Proposed  legislation  granting  vacations  to  all  employees  of 

the  Commonwealth.     Submitted  to  the  Governor  March 
11,  1914. 

IV.  Appropriations  and  State  revenue :  — 

1.  Appropriations  for  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industries,  Indus- 
trial Accident  Board  and  other  State  boards  or  offices 
having  to  do  with  labor  questions.  Submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernor March  4,  1914. 
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IV.  Appropriations  and  State  revenue  — ■  Concluded. 

2.  Appropriations   for   the    Department    of   Animal    Industry. 

Submitted  to  the  Governor  April  18_,  1914. 

3.  Appropriations   for   buildings   and   improvements   at   seven 

State  institutions.     Submitted  to  the  Governor  May  25, 
1914. 

4.  Purchase  of  a  new  site  for  the  State  Normal  Art  School. 

Submitted  to  the  Governor  May  29,  1914. 

5.  Appropriations  for  buildings  and  improvements  at  ten  State 

institutions.    Submitted  to  the  Governor  June  10,  1914. 

6.  Special  appropriations  for  the  Wrentham  State  School.    Sub- 

mitted to  the  Governor  June  12,  1914. 

7.  Establishment  of  a  school  for  feeble-minded  in  the  western 

part  of  the  Commonwealth.    Submitted  to  the  Governor 
June  12,  1914. 

8.  Special  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  certain  harbors 

and  ponds.    Submitted  to  the  Governor  June  29,  1914. 

9.  Assessment  of  expenses  of  former  Railroad  Commission  and 

of   Highway   Commission.      Submitted   to   the   Governor 
July  6,  1914. 

10.  Purchase  of  site  for  the  Normal  Art  School.     Submitted  to 

the  Governor  July  6,  1914. 

11.  Estimated  State  revenue.    Submitted  to  the  Governor  July  6, 

1914. 

12.  Deficit    in    maintenance    appropriation    for    Gardner    State 

Colonj^    Submitted  to  the  Governor  and  Council  Nov.  18, 
1914. 

13.  Deficit  in  maintenance  appropriation  for  Rutland  State  Sana- 

torium.   Submitted  to  the  Governor  and  Council  Dec.  9, 
1914. 

V.  Prehminary  report  on  published  "Records  of  the  Massachusetts 

Mihtia  in  the  War  of  1812-14."     Submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernor April  27,  1914. 
VI.   Expenditures  and  accounts  of  the  Board  of  Registration  in  Den- 
tistry.   Submitted  to  the  Governor  June  2,  1914. 
VII.  Alleged  improper   selling   methods  used  by  the   Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind.     Submitted  to  the  Governor 
and  Council  Oct.  19,  1914. 
VIII.   Expense  accounts  of  officials  and  employees  in  the  service  of  the 
Commonwealth.    Submitted  to  the  Governor  Oct.  26,  1914. 
IX.   Business  administration  of  the  State  militia.     Submitted  to  the 

Governor  and  Council  Nov.  6,  1914. 
X.   Number  of  alien  immigrants  in  State  institutions  who  were  less 
than  three  years  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  their  admit- 
tance  to   the   institutions.     Submitted   to   the   Governor 
Nov.  25,  1914. 


M'i- 
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XL  Bills  for  services  and  expenses  of  space  expert  employed  by  the 
State  House  Building  Commission.  Submitted  to  the 
Governor  and  Council  Dec.  9,  1914. 
XII.  Action  taken  by  the  Department  of  Animal  Industry  to  extirpate 
the  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  Massachusetts.  Submitted 
to  the  Governor  and  Council  Dec.  23,  1914. 

XIII.  Administration  of  State  normal  schools.     Submitted  to  the  Gov- 

ernor and  Council  Dec.  31,  1914. 

XIV.  Report   on   State  Armory  Loans  and  on  Armory   Commission's 

Administration  of  its  Finances.     Submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernor Dec.  31,  1914. 

XV.  Method  followed  in  State  Treasurer's  office  in  pajdng  State  officials 

and  employees.    Submitted  to  the  Governor  Feb.  28,  1914. 

Of  the  reports  submitted  by  the  Commission  on  Economy  and 
Efficiency  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  year  to  the  Governor 
or  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  as  provided  for  in  the  act  estab- 
lishing this  commission,  some  contain  recommendations  requiring 
legislative  action.  Having  submitted  such  reports,  it  is  evident 
that  the  commission's  duty  respecting  the  recommendations  con- 
tained therein  has  been  fully  performed.  It  not  infrequently  hap- 
pens, however,  that  some  of  the  reports,  including  recommenda- 
tions, are  published  in  the  annual  report  of  this  commission  in 
order  to  show  clearly  the  work  performed  during  the  year,  and  to 
make  available  in  printed  form  such  reports  as  contain  material 
of  interest  and  value  to  the  general  public,  the  Legislature  and 
State  officials.  Inasmuch  as  the  recommendations  have  been  sub- 
mitted previously  to  the  Governor  or  to  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil, publication  of  these  reports  in  the  annual  report  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  recommending  action  by  the  General  Court.  Such  re- 
ports are  selected  from  the  many  reports  of  a  like  type  to  indicate 
the  different  classes  of  work  performed  by  the  commission. 

The  publication  in  the  commission's  annual  report  of  reports 
containing  recommendations  made  during  the  year  raises  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  section  6  of  chapter  18  of  the  Revised  Laws,  as 
amended  by  chapter  452  of  the  Acts  of  1910,  is  applicable.  The 
statute  referred  to  provides  that:  — 

Section  6.  State  boards  and  commissions  shall  annually,  on  or  before 
the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  deposit  with  the  secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth such  parts  of  their  annual  reports  which  are  required  to  be  made  to 
the  governor  and  council  or  to  the  general  court  as  contain  recommenda- 
tions or  suggestions  for  legislative  action,  such  recommendations  or  sug- 
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gestions  to  be  accompanied  by  drafts  of  bills  embodying  the  legislation 
recommended;  and  the  secretary  shall  forthwith  transmit  them  to  the 
governor  and  council  or  to  the  general  court. 

It  appears  that  the  situation  now  confronting  this  commission 
was  not  anticipated  when  the  statute  quoted  above  was  enacted, 
and  the  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  recommends 
that  the  law  be  amended  so  that  it  will  not  apply  to  its  annual 
report. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENTS. 

Report  on  Reorganization  of  Boards  and    Commissions  having 
Supervision  and  Control  of  State  Institutions. 

In  a  report  to  the  Governor  on  Feb.  9,  1914,  the  commission 
recommended  a  reorganization  of  those  boards  having  supervision 
or  control  of  State  institutions.  The  report  was  transmitted  to 
the  General  Court  by  the  Governor,  with  a  message  recommend- 
ing its  "most  careful  consideration,"  and  stating  that  "by  a  con- 
solidation such  as  is  recommended  our  State  institutions  would 
become  interrelated;  their  industrial  activities  could  serve  each 
other;  a  specialization  of  their  industries  incident  to  their  penal 
and  correctional  functions  could  be  introduced  with  economy  and 
efficiency,  and  the  whole  be  managed  and  directed  upon  a  general 
basis  and  policy." 

The  commission's  report  for  the  most  part  related  to  the  State 
Boards  of  Insanity  and  Charity,  the  State  institutions  then  under 
their  supervision,  the  Prison  Commission  and  the  State  institu- 
tions under  its  control,  and,  briefly  stated,  the  commission  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  single  department  in  which  the 
control  of  all  State  institutions  was  to  be  centralized.  A  complete 
change  was  recommended  in  the  organization  and  administrative 
plan  of  the  State  boards  of  insanity  and  charity  and  of  the  boards 
of  trustees  under  their  supervision,  so  that  actual  control  over  the 
institutions  would  be  centralized  in  the  State  House,  and  super- 
vision would  be  vested  in  the  unpaid  trustees.  Such  a  change 
would  be  a  reversal  of  the  plan  then  obtaining,  namely,  decentral- 
ized control  vested  in  unpaid  trustees,  and  supervision  vested  in 
the  State  boards  of  insanity  and  charity  and  their  representatives 
at  the  State  House. 

The  commission's  report  was  referred  to  a  joint  legislative  com-     \\^ 
mittee  comprising  the  joint  committee  on  ways  and  means   and 
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the  committee  on  public  institutions.  Public  hearings  relative 
to  the  commission's  recommendations  were  held  from  March 
12  to  April  14,  1914.  Two  months  later  the  committee  re- 
ported a  bill  (Senate  615)  providing  for  a  reorganization  of  the 
Board  of  Insanity  and  of  the  boards  of  trustees  under  its  super- 
vision, and  for  centralizing  in  a  newly  created  board  of  insanity 
control  over  State  institutions  for  the  insane.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  the  trustees  retained  only  a  small  part  of  their 
former  power  of  control  and  were  given  certain  specified  duties  of 
supervision  and  inspection.  The  bill  as  reported  to  the  Legisla- 
ture by  its  committee  was  enacted,  with  minor  changes,  as  chapter 
762  of  the  Acts  of  1914. 

Without  question,  some  important  phases  of  this  legislation  are 
based  upon  correct  principles.  A  statutory  foundation  has  been 
laid  for  the  more  effective  working  out  of  a  comprehensive  policy 
for  dealing  with  insanity  and  feeble-mindedness  than  was  feasible 
under  the  old  plan  of  divided  and  decentralized  control  vested  by 
law  in  89  unpaid  trustees.  The  statute  provides  the  means  for  the 
new  board  of  insanity  to  thoroughly  and  effectively  co-ordinate  the 
work  of  the  13  institutions  now  largely  under  its  control,  and  to 
gain  for  the  Commonwealth  those  advantages  in  business  admin- 
istration which  experience  in  both  governmental  and  private  en- 
terprise has  shown  may  be  obtained  by  the  consolidation  of  or- 
ganization units  concerned  with  a  single  activity  or  kind  of  service. 
Prior  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Board  of  Insanity  and  the  boards 
of  trustees,  the  failure  to  properly  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  in- 
stitutions and  to  hold  all  of  them  to  a  high  standard  of  service 
was  largely  chargeable  to  the  plan  of  organization  which  then  ob- 
tained, and  which  placed  a  heavy  handicap  upon  real  co-ordina- 
tion of  work  and  standardization  of  service. 

Some  instances  of  indefinite  and  of  somewhat  unsatisfactory  di- 
vision of  authority  between  the  State  Board  of  Insanity  and  the 
several  boards  of  trustees  occur  in  the  legislation  providing  for 
their  reorganization.  In  order  to  achieve  satisfactory  results,  all 
instances  of  doubtful  authority  should  be  corrected  either  by 
amendment  of  the  statutes  or  by  the  adoption  of  definite  working 
agreements  between  the  State  Board  and  the  several  boards  of  trus- 
tees. In  the  main,  however,  the  new  legislation  vests  authority 
and  responsibility  for  the  adoption  of  a  far-seeing  policy  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  service  upon  the  State  Board 
of  Insanity.  Failure  in  the  future  will  be  due  to  the  Board's  in- 
ability to  properly  perform  its  policy-making  function,  or  to  ef- 
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fectively  carry  out  its  administrative  and  executive  duties.  The 
problem  thus  becomes  more  clearly  one  of  administration. 

In  its  report  to  the  Governor,  the  Commission  on  Economy  and 
Efficiency  recommended  a  plan  of  centralized  control  vested  in  a 
board  of  five  commissioners,  who  would  select,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor,  a  director  or  chief  executive  official.  As 
stated  in  the  report,  the  board's  "principal  function  should  be  to 
formulate  the  general  policies  and  plans  for  the  entire  work  of  the 
new  organization,"  and  "it  should  be  the  agency  for  insuring  that 
the  large  questions  of  care  receive  proper  consideration,  and  that 
proper  policies  or  plans  of  work  and  action  are  being  carried  out 
by  the  director  and  his  associates."  The  commission's  plan  pro- 
vided for  the  separation  of  the  policy-making  function  from  purely 
executive  work.  As  an  alternative,  the  commission  submitted  a 
second  plan  which  provided  for  supervision  and  actual  control 
by  a  board  of  five  commissioners,  to  give  all  their  time  to  the 
duties  of  their  offices,  and  to  be  chosen  with  particular  reference 
to  the  several  problems  involved  from  an  administrative  and  cor- 
rectional standpoint.  Plan  No.  2  differed  from  the  plan  provided 
in  the  bill  which  was  submitted  with  the  commission's  report,  in 
that  the  central  board  was  to  be  made  up  of  experts  in  the  va- 
rious lines  of  work  required,  who  as  a  board  were  to  constitute 
the  administrative  organization  for  all  institutions.  The  powers 
and  duties  which  the  first  plan  vested  in  the  director  were  placed 
by  this  plan  directly  in  the  central  board,  and  it  was  contem- 
plated that  the  work  of  the  executive  secretaries  in  the  first  plan 
would  be  taken  over  by  the  several  members  of  the  central  board 
in  the  second  plan.  As  stated  in  the  commission's  report,  "  A.d- 
vantages  may  be  easily  shown  in  favor  of  either  one  of  these  two 
plans  of  organization.  Many  people  believe  that  only  by  center- 
ing authority  in  one  individual  along  lines  similar  to  those  laid 
out  in  Plan  No.  1  can  direct  responsibility  be  fixed  for  adminis- 
trative work." 

It  is  a  well-established  principle  that  policy  making  can  be  prop- 
erly performed  only  by  a  group  of  men,  while  purely  executive 
work  should  be  under  the  direction  of  a  single  head  in  order  to 
obtain  satisfactory  results.  Since  the  law  creating  the  new  board 
of  insanity  places  both  types  of  work  in  a  board  of  three  men,  it 
becomes  of  primary  importance  that  the  board  members  should 
definitely  arrange,  through  the  adoption  of  by-laws,  methods  of 
procedure  and  other  means,  for  the  proper  performance  of  their 
double  functions. 
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The  plan  of  organization  for  the  new  Department  of  Health  well 
illustrates  the  principle  mentioned  above.  The  formulation  of 
important  plans  and  of  regulations  is  vested  in  the  health  council 
of  six  members  and  the  commissioner,  thus  providing  for  the  judg- 
ment of  a  group  of  professional  men  to  be  reflected  in  the  public 
health  program  and  in  health  regulations  for  the  State,  while  the 
executive  work  of  the  department  is  under  the  sole  authority 
of  a  commissioner. 


Report  on  Functions,  Powers  and  Duties  of  Department  of  Animal 

Industry. 

The  relation  between  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Animal 
Industry  and  that  of  the  Board  of  Health  was  discussed  during 
conferences  which  were  called  by  the  Governor  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  establishing  a  State  department  of  health.  At  the 
Governor's  request,  the  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency 
was  represented  at  the  conferences  and  furnished  information 
bearing  on  the  proposed  change  in  organization,  a  part  of  the 
data  being  presented  in  the  form  of  reports  to  the  Governor  on 
the  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Animal  Industry  and  on 
its  functions,  duties  and  powers.  The  report  on  the  latter  subject 
is  as  follows:  — 

Mat  5,  1914. 

To  his  excellency  David  I.  Walsh,  Governor,  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  —  In  accordance  with  a  suggestion,  referring  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  Industry,  conveyed  to  you  in  a  communication  from  this 
commission  under  date  of  April  18,  1914,  the  following  report  is  herewith 
submitted  relative  to  the  transfer  of  functions,  powers  and  duties  of  said 
department.  Created  by  chapter  608  of  the  Acts  of  1912,  the  Department 
of  Animal  Industry  was  the  successor  of  the  Cattle  Bureau  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  which  Bureau  was  established.in  1902,  succeeding 
the  Board  of  Cattle  Commissioners  created  in  1885. 

The  duties  imposed  upon  the  department  deal  with  the  prevention,  sup- 
pression and  extirpation  of  contagious  diseases  among  domestic  animals. 
(R.  L.  chap.  90;  chap.  322,  Acts  of  1903;  chap.  243,  Acts  of  1907;  chap. 
515,  Acts  of  1908;  chaps.  6  and  381,  Acts  of  1911;  chap.  608,  Acts  of  1912; 
chap.  646,  Acts  of  1913,  and  R.  L.  chap.  75,  sect.  111.) 

Contagious  diseases  include  glanders,  farcy,  mange,  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia, tuberculosis,  Texas  fever,  foot  and  mouth  disease,  rinderpest, 
hog  cholera,  rabies,  anthrax  or  anthracoid  diseases,  sheep  scab  and  actino- 
mycosis. (R.  L.  chap.  90,  sect.  28,  as  amended  bv  sect.  1  of  chap.  6,  Acts 
of  1911.) 
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Departmental  matters  deal  with  orders  and  regulations  relative  to  the 
inspection,  examination,  quarantine,  care  and  treatment  or  destruction, 
inclusive  of  burial  or  other  disposal,  of  animals  affected  with  or  exposed  to 
contagious  diseases.  (R.  L.  chap.  90,  sect.  4.)  If  the  public  good  requires, 
the  department  may  cause  diseased  animals  to  be  killed,  in  which  event 
the  Commonwealth  may  pay  a  reasonable  amount  for  the  expense  of  such 
killing  and  burial;  if  it  afterwards  appears  that  the  animal  was  not 
diseased  the  owner  is  paid  a  reasonable  amount  by  the  State;  cattle  des- 
troyed because  of  tuberculosis  are  paid  for  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  S40, 
subject  to  certain  statutory  conditions  (R.  L.  chap.  90,  sect.  6) ;  owners 
of  certain  other  animals  condemned  when  afflicted  with  glanders  are  paid 
for  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  $50  (chap.  646,  Acts  of  1913) .  Animals  brought 
into  this  Commonwealth  when  found  to  be  infected  may  be  seized  and 
quarantined,  and  if  the  public  safety  requires,  such  animals  are  killed 
without  appraisal  or  payment.    (R.  L.  chap.  90,  sect.  10.) 

This  work  is  executed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  with  the  aid  of  inspectors  of  animals  appointed  by  the  local 
authorities  in  cities  and  towns,  but  whose  appointment  to  be  effective 
must  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Animal  Industry.  (R.  L.  chap. 
90,  sect.  12,  as  amended  by  Acts  of  1912,  chap.  608,  sect.  6.)  The  inspectors 
must  comply  with  and  enforce  all  orders  and  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Animal  Industry. 

The  nature  of  the  work  as  stated  is  readily  capable  of  transfer  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  as  suggested  in  the  conference  on  the  creation  of  such 
a  department,  held  on  April  15  and  16. 

It  might  be  well,  however,  to  direct  the  attention  of  Your  Excellency  to 
the  law  regarding  the  department  of  animal  industry  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  In  this  State  there  is  a  bureau  of  veterinary  service  established  in 
the  department  of  agriculture,  in  charge  of  a  chief  veterinarian,  who  is  em- 
powered to  act  as  appraiser  of  condemned  animals.  He  operates  under 
the  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  and  has  general  charge  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  relative  to  contagious  diseases  of  animals.  He 
also  collects  and  disseminates,  through  farmers'  institutes,  information  and 
statistics  relative  to  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  suggesting  proper 
care  and  sanitation  of  stables  and  other  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  existence  and  spread  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases. 

Previous  to  the  creation,  in  May,  1912,  of  the  Department  of  Animal 
Industry  in  Massachusetts,  this  work  was  performed  by  the  Cattle  Bureau 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  I  also  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of 
Your  Excellency,  in  general,  to  the  report  in  1911  of  the  committee  on 
ways  and  means  relative  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  following  is  a 
part  thereof:  "We  believe  that  the  work  of  the  Cattle  Bureau  should  be 
under  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  At  present  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Cattle  Bureau  both  have  efficient  administration,  but  all  conditions 
being  considered,  we  believe  that  economy  would  result  from  this  consoli- 
dation." 
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In  connection  with  this  phase  of  the  work  it  might  be  interesting  to  note 
that  the  veterinarians  of  the  Commonwealth  are  almost  unanimously 
agreed  that  such  work  should  be  in  charge  of  a  veterinarian. 

The  Department  of  Animal  Industry  is  given  authority  also  to  enter 
and  inspect  all  barns,  stables,  pastures,  yards  and  other  places  where  neat 
cattle,  other  ruminants  or  swine  are  kept,  and  said  department  may  make 
and  enforce  all  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  such  places,  such  rules  and  regulations  being  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Governor  and  Council.  (Chap.  381,  Acts  of  1911.)  Ten  agents  of 
the  department  are  engaged  principally  in  this  work  of  barn  inspection. 

Local  inspectors  are  also  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  90, 
section  24,  Revised  Laws,  to  examine  and  report  in  detail  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  Industry  concerning  the  condition  of  barns,  etc. 

In  connection  with  dairy  inspection,  and  under  the  provisions  of  section 
4,  chapter  75,  Revised  Laws,  the  State  Board  of  Health  inspects  barns  and 
dairies,  as  do  the  milk  inspectors  of  the  local  boards  of  health,  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  56,  section  52,  Revised  Laws,  as  amended  by  chapter 
405,  Acts  of  1909. 

There  are  three  organizations  wliich  are  engaged  in  dairy  inspection 
throughout  the  State,  namely,  the  Commissioner  of  Animal  Industry,  the 
State  Board  of  Health  and  the  local  milk  inspectors.  The  State  Board  of 
Health  and  the  Dairy  Bureau  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  have  certain 
police  powers  relative  to  the  enforcement  of  the  dairy  laws. 

Chapter  381  of  the  Acts  of  1911  provides  that  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
the  Dairy  Bureau,  and  the  boards  of  health  of  cities  and  towns  shall  report 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Animal  Industry  where  barns,  etc.,  in  which  neat 
cattle,  etc.,  are  kept,  are  found  to  be  in  an  unsanitary  condition. 

In  this  connection  Senate  bill  234  is  suggested  for  consideration,  such 
biU  seeking  to  limit  the  inspection  of  barns  and  place  such  inspection  more 
directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Animal  Industry. 
This  bill  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  on  agriculture. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  32,000  barns  and  5,000  dairies  in  the 
State. 

The  authority  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  make  inspections  of  dairies 
is  a  general  authority,  and  its  powers  advisory,  because  it  can  only  call  the 
attention  of  local  boards  of  health  to  the  conditions  which  its  inspectors 
find,  and  the  disposition  of  its  findings  rests  with  the  local  boards. 

If  the  barn  inspections,  now  part  of  the  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Animal  Industry,  are  placed  in  the  Department  of  Health,  the  matter  of 
giving  the  Department  of  Health  mandatory  powers  over  local  health 
boards  in  this  respect  should  be  considered,  since  at  present  local  boards  of 
health  are  the  final  authorities  in  milk  inspection. 

The  work  of  the  Dairy  Bureau  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should  be 
broadened  to  increase  its  educational  efficiency,  and  its  police  powder  should 
bje  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
- 1  From  the  study  which  we  have  made  of  the  situation,  we  find  that  the 
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duties  of  the  Commissioner  of  Animal  Industry — which  deal  with  the  con- 
trol of  contagious  diseases  among  animals,  especially  cattle  and  horses;  the 
regulation  and  installation  of  sanitary  conditions  in  farm  buildings  in  which 
horses  and  neat  cattle  are  housed;  and  the  prevention  of  the  importation 
of  animals  from  infected  areas  outside  the  State  —  should  be  transferred 
either  to  the  Department  of  Health,  or,  as  in  the  State  of  New  York,  made 
a  bureau  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  conferring  on  the  said  board 
jurisdiction  as  prior  to  1912.  The  work  performed  in  the  inspection  of 
barns  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  Dairy  Bureau  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  is  concerned  with  the  products  of  animals. 

The  work  of  barn  inspection  and  animal  inspection  in  the  State  shows 
much  duphcation  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  two  State  Departments  of 
Health  and  Animal  Industry,  and  the  local  boards  of  health.  The  State 
Board  of  Health  and  the  local  boards  of  health  inspect  barns  and  take  into 
consideration  both  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings,  with  reference 
to  the  inspection  of  milk,  and  the  health  of  the  animals  housed  therein.  In 
his  inspection  of  barns  the  Commissioner  of  Animal  Industry  is  limited  to 
the  question  of  contagious  diseases  among  the  animals.  Ifi  addition,  the 
conditions  found  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  are  referred  to  the  local 
authorities,  and  with  them  rests  the  final  adjudication  of  the  matter. 
Wherever  the  powers  of  the  Department  of  Animal  Industry  are  trans- 
ferred, whether  to  departments  of  health  or  of  agriculture,  the  strength- 
ening of  the  department's  powers  with  relation  to  the  local  authorities  must 
be  considered.  If  at  this  time  the  work  of  the  Dairj^  Bureau  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  is  under  consideration,  the  matter  of  broadening  its  powers 
in  the  educational  field  must  be  studied  also. 

For  your  information  we  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  commission's  un- 
pubUshed  report  on  the  Department  of  Animal  Industry,  wliich  informa- 
tion is  to  appear  in  our  report  upon  organization  and  administration  of 
State  boards  and  departments. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency. 

Report  on  Functions,  Organization  and  Administration  of  the  De- 
partments in  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  State  Government. 

On  November  25  the  commission  submitted  to  the  Governor 
and  Council  a  printed  report  on  the  "Functions,  Organization 
and  Administration  of  the  Departments  in  the  Executive  Branch 
of   the   State   Government." 

This  report  contains  statements  of  fact  for  each  department, 
together  with  a  summary  of  the  work  and  organization  of  all 
departments  in  the  executive  l^ranch  of  the  State  government, 
an  organization  chart,  a  map  indicating  the  location  of  Statue 
institutions,    descriptions    of   central    control   over   State    depart! 
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ments,  t^'^pes  of  departmental  organization  and  instances  of 
departments  engaged  in  the  same  or  similar  work.  The  report 
contains  no  critical  comments  or  recommendations  for  changes. 

In  view  of  the  highly  diversified  activities  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  of  the  scattered  and  indefinite  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  many  of  these  activities,  it  is  evident  that  the 
first  essential  to  sound  recommendations  for  consolidation  and 
reorganization  of  departments  is  definite  information  on  the 
work  now  being  performed  by  the  State  and  on  the  present  plan 
of  organization. 

Although  the  commission  fully  recognized  the  importance  of 
a  thoroughgoing  statement  of  fact,  yet  its  publication  has  been 
delayed  man 5'  months,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  employing 
the  commission's  small  force  upon  investigations  referred  to  it 
by  the  Governor,  the  Legislature  and  legislative  committees. 
As  a  result,  this  delayed  report  on  the  functions  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  government  has  been  prepared  during  such 
time  as  could  be  spared  from  work  on  reports  which  the  com- 
mission was  compelled  to  make  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 
The  commission's  investigation  constitutes  the  first  attempt  to 
make  a  complete  survey  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  State 
government. 

Not  onlj^  had  no  attempt  ever  been  previously  made  to 
bring  together  in  a  single  report  information  of  this  type,  but 
furthermore,  information  on  the  work  and  organization  of 
many  State  departments,  bureaus  and  boards  was  difficult  to 
procure,  many  important  facts,  such  as  the  plan  of  organization, 
never  having  been  made  a  matter  of  record  or  report. 

The  commission's  classification  of  State  departments,  boards 
and  undertakings  according  to  their  principal  functions,  as 
given  in  its  report  on  functions  and  organization,  indicates 
for  the  first  time  all  State  departments  concerned  with  similar 
activities.  Similarly,  so  far  as  the  commission  is  aware,  its 
outline  chart  presents  for  the  first  time  in  graphic  form  the 
large  number  of  distinct  organization  units  which  in  law  and 
theory  are  directly  responsible  to  the  Governor. 

The  State  government  of  Massachusetts  furnishes  an  example 
of  nearly  every  existing  type  of  departmental  organization, 
ranging  from  a  single  executive  head  to  a  board  of  45  unpaid 
members.  With  the  exception  of  the  question  of  personnel,  no 
one  factor  in  governmental  business  is  of  as  great  importance  as 
that  of  organization.     Satisfactory  service  is  to  a  very  large  de- 
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gree  dependent  upon  proper  organization.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon 
this  subject  with  the  hope  of  arousing  interest  in  it  and  of  stimu- 
lating the  legislators  and  State  officials  to  consideration  of  pos- 
sible improvements  which  may  be  effected  by  changes  in  organi- 
zation. Not  only  is  it  important  to  have  an  organization  plan 
which  will  prevent  duplication  of  work  among  departments,  will 
bring  the  departments  closely  under  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Legislature,  and  will  clearly  fix  the  powers  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  principal  State  officials,  but  it  is  also  of  large 
importance  that  the  intradepartmental  organization  should  be  so 
effected  as  to  insure  the  largest  and  best  service  on  the  part  of 
State  employees. 

As  the  report  plainly  shows,  some  State  departments  and  insti- 
tutions having  similar  work  problems  are  organized  along  entirely 
different  lines.  For  example,  the  State  infirmary  and  State  Farm 
which  are  under  the  direction  of  the  same  board  of  trustees,  were 
organized  upon  widely  differing  plans  at  the  time  of  this  commis- 
sion's investigation.  In  the  State  Infirmary  seventeen  subordinate 
officials  were  directlj^  responsible  to  the  assistant  superintendent, 
and  through  him  to  the  superintendent.  Some  of  the  seventeen 
were  in  charge  of  important  divisions  of  work  and  of  considerable 
numbers  of  employees,  while  others  were  individual  workers  who 
appeared  to  have  a  very  indefinite  and  loose  relationship  to  the  rest 
of  the  organization.  Eight  of  the  subordinate  divisions  included 
10  or  more  persons;  one  included  8;  one,  5;  one,  3;  one,  2;  and  the 
remaining  five  only  1  each.  There  were  two  officials  called  stew- 
ards who  were  compensated  at  the  same  rate,  and  while  one  per- 
formed the  usual  duties  of  a  steward,  directing  the  work  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  employees,  the  other  had  no  employees  under 
his  authority  and  was  practically  a  special  purchasing  agent  for 
buying  engineering,  mechanical  and  building  supplies.  This  second 
steward  was  one  of  the  five  unattached  employees  reporting  directly 
to  the  assistant  superintendent  and  through  him  to  the  superin- 
tendent. In  general,  the  plan  of  organization  at  this  institution  ap- 
peared poorly  balanced  and  loose. 

The  organization  of  officials  and  employees  at  the  State  Farm, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  definite,  and  the  responsibility  of  each 
official  and  employee  to  his  immediate  superior  was  thoroughly 
worked  out.  There  were  7  distinct  divisions  or  main  groups  of  em- 
ployees, and  only  one  of  these  consisted  of  a  single  person,  the 
others  included,  respectively,  7,  8,  12,  28,  50  and  92  persons.  Re- 
sponsibility was  thus  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number 
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of  officials,  each  of  whom  had  charge  of  a  specific  and  logical  divi- 
sion of  the  work  of  the  institution. 

It  may  be  argued  that  there  are  more  employees  at  the  State 
Infirmary  than  at  the  State  Farm.  This  is  true,  the  ratio  being  345 
to  199  on  the  date  for  which  this  commission's  information  was 
procured.  On  the  basis  of  the  number  of  employees  and  the  num- 
ber of  divisions  at  the  farm,  the  infirmary  would  have  had  only  12 
divisions  instead  of  17.  But  the  necessary  number  of  divisions  can- 
not be  determined  by  assuming  that  a  larger  number  of  employees 
re'quires  a  proportionately  greater  number  of  divisions  for  proper 
organization,  since  in  many  cases  only  an  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  organization  unit  is  required. 

The  diversity  of  work  due  to  a  larger  number  of  separate  types 
or  classes  of  inmates  might  be  advanced  as  a  more  logical  reason 
for  a  larger  number  of  divisions  at  the  infirmary,  since  a  proper 
organization  must  be  planned  to  a  large  degree  along  the  line  of 
functional  activity  or  class  of  work.  But  the  organization  outline 
shows  clearly  that  the  numerous  small  work  units  which  existed  at 
the  infirmary  were  not  organized  on  a  functional  basis,  and  could 
not  be  justified  by  any  greater  diversity  of  work  which  might  be 
claimed  for  that  institution.  After  making  full  allowance  for  such 
differences  as  exist  between  the  two  institutions,  their  organization 
plans  show  wide  differences  and  indicate  a  lack  of  consideration  of 
this  vital  element  in  institutional  administration. 

SALARIES   OF   STATE   OFFICIALS   AND  EMPLOYEES. 

During  the  year  the  commission  has  been  requested  to  report 
upon  proposed  increases  in  the  salaries  of  certain  officials  and 
employees,  and  upon  the  proposed  appointment  of  officials  at  rela- 
tively high  salaries.  In  compliance  with  these  requests  seven  re- 
ports, as  shown  in  the  list  given  on  a  preceding  page,  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governor  and  Council  or  legislative  committees. 
These  reports  dealt  with  specific  instances,  and  contained  no  ger- 
eral  recommendations  or  conclusions  relative  to  standardization  of 
salaries.  In  studying  these  cases,  however,  the  commission  not  only 
considered  the  nature  of  the  work  and  duties  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned, but  also  sought  to  determine  the  merits  of  the  proposed  in- 
creases from  the  broad  standpoint  of  the  State  service  as  a  whole, 
and  whenever  practicable  compared  the  present  and  proposed  sal- 
aries of  the  person  under  consideration  with  salaries  paid  to  other 
persons  engaged  in  similar  work.  In  making  these  comparisons  the 
commission  utilized  to  a  considerable  extent  material  collected  in 
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connection  with  its  general  survey  of  the  functions,  organization 
and  administration  of  State  departments. 

Investigations  of  the  work  and  duties  of  State  officials  and  em- 
ployees have  clearly  indicated  that  such  service  titles  as  "deputy," 
"assistant,"  "secretary,"  "clerk"  and  "stenographer"  have  no 
standard  significance,  and  might  mean  one  class  of  work  in  one  de- 
partment and  a  different  class  in  another.  It  is  thus  difficult  to 
judge  of  the  nature  or  importance  of  official  positions  by  their  titles. 
Any  plan  for  the  standardization  of  salaries  or  classification  of 
officials  and  employees  must  include  the  development  of  a  thorough 
nomenclature  in  which  each  term  will  always  stand  for  a  definite 
idea.  For  example,  the  title  "  secretary"  should  be  given  a  definite 
meaning,  so  that  the  nature  of  the  duties  performed  by  a  secre- 
tary may  be  indicated  by  this  title.  At  present,  a  secretary  may  be 
performing  anything  from  routine  clerical  work  up  to  important 
executive  or  technical  duties  calling  for  the  exercise  of  judgment 
and  large  ability. 

The  Legislature  in  1914  enacted  a  law  (chapter  605,  Acts  of 
1914)  providing  for  the  grading  of  clerks  and  stenographers,  but 
the  act  does  not  define  these  terms.  It  is  doubtful  if  satisfactory 
results  can  be  procured  when  each  department  head  is  allowed  to 
define  for  himself  the  terms  "clerks"  and  "stenographers."  It  is 
believed  that  these  terms  should  be  so  defined  that  any  persons 
in  the  State  employ,  performing  such  duties  as  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  classifies  as  "clerical"  or  "stenographic,"  would  be 
brought  within  the  scope  of  this  act.  If  such  definitions  were  given 
in  the  law  and  made  applicable  to  all  persons  in  State  employ  it 
would  then  be  impossible  for  a  department  head,  by  designating  a 
stenographer  as  "assistant  secretary,"  or  a  clerk  as  a  "special 
agent,"  to  evade  the  intent  of  this  act.  In  the  detailed  statement 
shown  in  the  commission's  reports  on  functions,  organization  and 
administration  of  State  departments,  many  illustrations  may  be 
found  of  employees  performing  similar  work,  but  being  carried  on 
the  State  payrolls  under  different  designations.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  the  State  institutions,  as  was  pointed  out  by  this 
commission  during  the  consideration  of  the  proposal  to  reorganize 
those  boards  having  supervision  and  control  of  the  institutions. 

In  addition  to  reporting  upon  proposed  salary  increases  in  sev- 
eral departments,  the  commission  made  a  brief  report  to  the  com- 
mittee on  public  service  relative  to  the  necessity  for  detailed  inves- 
tigation prior  to  readjustment  of  salaries;  a  report  to  the  finance 
committee  of  the  Executive  Council  on  methods  of  granting  com- 
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pensation  to  members  of  recess  committees;  and  a  report  to  the 
recess  committee  on  legislative  procedure  relative  to  the  present 
plan  of  determining  salaries  of  State  officials  and  employees.  Since 
the  last  two  mentioned  reports  are  of  general  interest,  and  contain 
facts  which  have  not  hitherto  been  made  available  for  study,  they 
are  reproduced  herewith. 

Report  on  Methods   followed  in  granting  Compensation  to 
Members  of  Legislative  Recess  Committees. 

This  report  has  been  prepared  by  the  Commission  on  Economy 
and  Efficiency,  in  compliance  with,  a  request  from  the  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee  of  the  Executive  Council  for  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  methods  which  have  been  followed  in  de- 
termining the  compensation  for  members  of  legislative  recess 
committees  and  the  time  of  payment.  An  investigation  covering 
16  recess  committees  (13  joint  and  3  House)  appointed  from 
1903  to  1914,  inclusive,  has  been  made.  A  summary  or  general 
statement  of  the  findings  of  this  commission  is  submitted  here- 
with, together  with  a  detailed  statement  relative  to  each  of  the 
16  recess  committees. 

Summary. 
The  legislative  orders  authorizing  committees  to  sit  during  a 
recess  of  the  General  Court  have  without  exception  provided 
for  such  compensation  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Governor 
and  Council.  Such  a  provision  is  in  accordance  with  section  52, 
chapter  6  of  the  Revised  Laws,  which  reads  as  follows :  — 

The  compensation  of  committees  of  the  general  court  appointed  to  act 
during  the  recess  and  of  legal  counsel  and  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
goveroor  shall,  unless  otherwise  provided,  be  determined  by  the  governor 
and  council  who  shall  approve  such  claims  before  they  are  sent  to  the 
auditor. 

Appropriations.  —  The  expenses  and  compensation  of  recess 
committees  have  been  paid  from  (a)  specific  appropriations  for 
the  committee  granted  by  the  Legislature  authorizing  its  ap- 
pointment (as  in  1907);  (6)  specific  appropriations  for  the  com- 
mittee granted  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  next  succeeding 
the  session  at  which  the  committee  was  appointed  (as  in  1905); 
(c)  general  appropriations  for  legislative  committees  augmented 
by  a  transfer  from  the  appropriation  for  extraordinary  expenses 
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(as  in  1912).  In  some  cases  a  part  of  the  committee's  expenses 
and  compensation  was  paid  from  an  appropriation  granted  by 
the  Legislature  authorizing  the  committee,  and  the  balance  was 
paid  from  an  appropriation  granted  at  the  following  session  (as 
in    1906). 

Deterviination  of  Amount  of  Compensation.  —  The  compensation 
of  the  recess  committee  appointed  in  1903  was  determined  by  the 
Council  on  Jan.  20,  1904,  a  week  subsequent  to  the  submission 
of  the  committee's  report  to  the  Legislature.  No  compensation 
was  paid  this  committee  during  1903,  but  the  regular  legislative 
mileage  allowances  were  granted  by  the  Council  and  paid  the 
committee  members  during  that  year. 

The  compensation  of  the  recess  committee  appointed  in  1905 
was  determined  by  the  Council  on  Jan.  3,  1906,  three  weeks 
prior  to  the  submission  of  the  committee's  report.  No  compen- 
sation was  paid  this  committee  until  January,  1906. 

The  compensation  of  the  recess  committees  appointed  in  1906, 
1907,  1911  and  1912  was  not  determined  by  the  Council  until 
the  December  or  January  following  the  committee  appointments, 
but  in  June,  July  or  September  of  these  years  the  Council 
adopted  an  order  authorizing  monthly  payments  on  account  of 
compensation  to  the  committee  members.  In  1906,  1907  and 
1911  a  monthly  payment  of  $100  to  each  member  was  authorized, 
and  in  1912  a  monthly  payment  of  $150.  In  these  years  the 
compensation  was  determined  and  paid  prior  to  the  submission 
of  the  committee  reports.  Mileage  allowances  were  paid  in  1906 
and  1907,  but  subsequent  to  the  latter  year  actual  traveling 
expenses  have  been  allowed. 

The  amount  of  compensation  allowed  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  — 

Committee  of  1903:  chairmen,  $900  each;  others,  $750  each. 
Committee  of  1905:  chairman,  $3,000;  others,  $750  each. 
Committees  of  1906: '   chairmen,  $850  each;  others,  $750  each. 
Committee  of  1907:  chairmen,  $850  each;  others,  $750  each. 
House  committee  of  1910:  chairman,  $800;  others,  $700  each. 
Committee  of  1911:   chairman,  $850;   others,  $750  each. 
Committees  of  1912  and  1913:  each  member,  $1,000. 

The  salary  for  recess  committee  members  has  generally  been 
equivalent  to  the  salary  paid  members  of  the  Legislature,  being 
$750    through    the    year    1911    and    $1,000    subsequently.     (By 

1  Two  -members  of  one  committee  also  received  $170  for  "  extra  services." 
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chapter  676,  Acts  of  1911,  salary  of  members  of  Legislature  was 
fixed  at  $1,000  on  Jan.  1,  1912.) 

The  determination  of  the  compensation  for  the  House  recess 
committees  appointed  in  1910  and  1913  involved  special  con- 
siderations, which  are  described  in  the  appended  detailed  descrip- 
tions for  the  several  committees. 

Neic  Joint  Rule  relative  to  Recess  Committees.  —  On  Feb.  24, 
1914,  the  General  Court  adopted  the  following  rule,  known  as 
Joint  Rule  28:  — 

No  standing  or  special  committee  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  no  joint  committee,  shall  sit  during  the  recess  of  the  General 
Court  unless  authorized  so  to  do  by  concurrent  votes  of  the  two  branches. 


Appendix. 

Joint  Recess  Committee  on  Fees  and  Salakies  of  State  Officials, 

1903. 

Authorized  by  an  order  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  committee  may  ''  .  .  .  incur  such  reasonable  expenses  as 
shall  be  necessary.  .  .  .  The  members  of  said  committee  shall  be  paid  such 
compensation  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Governor  and  Council." 

A  specific  appropriation  of  S10,000  for  this  committee  was  made  in  chap- 
ter 427  of  the  Acts  of  1903,  as  foUows:  — 

For  expenses  of  the  committee  appointed  to  sit  during  the  recess  to  consider 
the  question  of  salaries  of  certain  officials,  the  same  to  include  clerical  assistance, 
stenographers,  and  travelling  expenses  of  said  committee,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
ten  thousand^ dollars.     [Approved  June  13,  1903. 

Another  paragraph  in  the  same  act  (chapter  427,  Acts  of  1903)  appro- 
priated $5,000  "for  authorized  expenses  of  the  committees  of  the  present 
general  court,''  but  contained  no  specific  reference  to  recess  committee. 

Further  appropriations  for  legislative  committees  were  made  by  chap- 
ters 1  and  272  of  the  same  year  (1903),  but  these  acts  contained  no  specific 
references  to  recess  committees. 

In  1904  a  specific  appropriation  was  made  (chapter  2,  Acts  of  1904)  for 
this  committee,  the  act  reading  as  follows:  — 

Section  1.  The  sum  of  eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  is  hereby  appro- 
priated, to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  from  the  ordinary 
revenue,  for  the  compensation  of  the  joint  special  committee  appointed  to  sit  during 
the  recess  of  the  general  court  to  consider  the  question  of  the  fees  and  salaries  of 
certain  officials. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved  January  26, 
1904. 
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The  Council  fixed  the  compensation  of  the  committee  by  the  following 
order  adopted  Jan.  20,  1904:  — 

That  the  joint  committee  of  the  Legislature,  appointed  to  sit  during  recess  ta 
consider  the  question  of  salaries  of  certain  officials,  be  paid  the  sum  of  $750  each 
in  addition  to  the  compensation  allowed  them  for  mileage  by  vote  of  the  Governor 
and  Council,  Aug.  28,  190-3,  and  that  the  further  sum  of  $150  each  be  paid  to  the 
two  chairmen  and  secretary  of  the  committee. 

Mileage  aUowancesi,  ranging  from  $10  to  $300  per  member,  were  paid  in 
the  fiscal  year  1903,  and  compensation  was  paid  in  190.4,  as  provided  by 
the  order  of  the  Council  quoted  above. 

The  committee  reported  to  the  Legislature  on  Jan.  13,  1904. 

Joint  Recess  Committee  on  Railroad  and  Street  Railway  Laws, 

1905. 

Authorized  by  an  order  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  employment  of  a  clerk  and  stenographers,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  compensation  to  the  members  as  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Governor  and  Council.  (Adopted  by  Senate  May  19,  1905,  and  by  House, 
in  amended  form.  May  22,  1905.) 

No  specific  appropriation  for  this  committee  was  made  in  1905,  but  in 
1906  the  following  statute  (chapter  2,  Acts  of  1906)  was  enacted :  — 

Section  1.  The  sums  hereinafter  mentioned  are  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  from  the  ordinary  revenue,  for  compensation 
and  expenses  of  the  joint  special  committee  on  railroad  and  street  railway  laws, 
appointed  by  the  general  court  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  to  sit  during 
the  recess,  to  wit:  — 

For  compensation  of  members,  the  sum  of  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars. 

For  mileage  of  members  of  said  committee  and  for  incidental  and  contingent 
expenses,  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-eight  hundred  dollars. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved  Janvary  10. 
1906. 

The  Council  fixed  the  compensation  of  the  committee  by  an  order 
adopted  on  Jan.  3,  1906,  winch  reads  as  follows:  — 

That  the  compensation  of  the  joint  special  committee,  appointed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  order  of  the  General  Court  dated  May  26,  1905,  "to  sit  during  the 
recess  of  the  general  court  to  consolidate  and  arrange  the  general  laws  of  the  com- 
monwealth pertaining  to  railroad  and  street  railway  corporations,"  be  fixed  as  fol- 
lows, namely:  the  chairman,  $3,000;  all  other  members  of  the  committee,  $750 
each. 

Compenfeation  was  paid  in  accordance  with  the  above  order.  Mileage 
allowances,  ranging  from  110  to  $220,  were  paid  the  several  members,  as 
shown  by  the  Auditor's  report  for  1905.  No  authorization  for  such  allow- 
ances can  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Council,  but  the  act  making  an 
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appropriation  for  the  committee  pro\aded  "for  mileage  of  members  of 
said  committee.  .  .  ." 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  submitted  on  Jan.  24,  1906. 

Joint  Recess  Committee  on  Insurance  Laws,  1906. 

Authorized  by  order  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  pro\dding 
that  ''  .  .  .  they  shall  have  authority,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  and  Council,  to  employ  such  assistance  as  they  may  consider 
necessary,  and  their  authorized  expenses  as  far  as  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council,  togetner  with  such  compensation  to  the  members  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  shaU  be  paid  from  time 
to  time  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth." 

An  appropriation  to  meet  the  expenses  of  recess  committees  in  1906  was 
made  by  chapter  536  of  the  acts  of  that  year,  wliich  provided:  — 

For  authorized  expenses  of  the  committees  of  the  present  general  court,  to  in- 
clude clerical  assistance  to  committees  authorized  to  employ  the  same,  also  to  in- 
clude compensation  and  expenses  of  the  committees  authorized  to  sit  during  the 
recess,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $30,000.  ... 

This  appropriation  was  in  addition  to  the  regular  item  (amounting  to 
$10,000)  for  committee  expenses,  provided  in  chapter  1  of  the  Acts  of  1906. 
The  Council  on  July  25,  1906,  adopted  the  following  order:  — 

That  the  committee  of  the  General  Court  appointed  by  order  of  the  Legislature 
of  1906,  to  revise,  consolidate  and  arrange  the  general  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
relating  to  insurance  be  allowed  to  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000  for  travel 
and  other  incidental  expenses  in  carrjing  out  the  work  of  said  committee. 

It  is  further 

Ordered,  That  as  part  of  their  compensation  they  be  allowed  legislative  mileage 
in  Keu  of  travelling  expenses.  Also  that  each  member  of  the  committee  be  allowed 
to  draw  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  $100  per  month  on 
account  of  their  compensation,  the  total  compensation  to  be  determined  later,  as 
provided  in  the  legislative  order.     (Page  124,  Council  Records,  1906.) 

On  Aug.  1,  1906,  the  Council  rescinded  so  much  of  the  above  order  as 
related  to  compensation  for  travel,  bj^  the  foUomng  action:  • — 

Voted,  To  rescind  so  much  of  the  orders  of  July  18  and  25  as  allowed  com- 
pensation for  travel  and  incidental  expenses  for  the  joint  special  committees  of  the 
Legislature  on  the  Sunday  law,  taxation  and  insurance.  (Page  129,  Council 
Records,  1906.) 

The  Council  fixed  the  compensation  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
on  Dec.  5,  1906,  by  the  follo^^dng  order:  ■ — 

That  the  compensation  for  the  following  recess  committees,  to  wit,  the  commit- 
tee on  insurance,  committee  on  taxation  and  the  committee  on  Sundaj^  laws,  be 
fixea  at  $750  each,  and  that  the  Senate  and  House  chairman  of  each  committee  be 
allowed  $100  in  addition,  the  monthly  payments  allowed  hy  pre^dous  order  of  the 
Council  to  be  deducted  from  this  amount.     (Page  205,  Council  Records,  1906.) 
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The  compensation  of  the  clerks  of  the  recess  committee  was  fixed  bj^  the 
following  order  of  the  Comicil:  — 

That  the  compensation  of  the  clerks  of  the  joint  special  committees  on  insurance, 
taxation  and  Lord's  day  laws  be  fixed  at  $1,000  each.     (Dec.  31,  1906.) 

The  compensation  of  the  committee  was  made  partly  from  an  appropria- 
tion made  in  1906  and  described  on  a  preceding  page,  and  partly  from  an 
appropriation  provided  by  chapter  2  of  the  Acts  of  1907,  which  reads  as 
follows :  — 

Section  1.  The  sums  hereinafter  mentioned  are  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  from  the  ordinary  revenue,  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  certain  special  committees  appointed  by  the  general  court  of  the  year  nine- 
teen hundred  and  six,  to  sit  during  the  recess,  to  wit:  — ■ 

For  the  compensation  of  the  Joint  special  committee  on  insurance,  the  sum  of 
twenty-eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  the  compensation  of  the  joint  special  committee  on  taxation,  the  sum  of 
twenty-eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  the  compensation  of  the  joint  special  committee  on  Lord's  day  laws,  the  sum 
of  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved  January  15, 
1907. 

Payments  for  compensation  were  made  in  accordance  with  the  several 
orders  of  the  Council,  $500  being  paid  each  member  and  the  clerk  during 
the  fiscal  year  1906,  and  the  balance  being  paid  during  the  year  1907. 

Mileage  allowances  in  amounts  ranging  from  $10  to  $200  were  paid  to 
each  member  in  the  fiscal  year  1906. 

The  committee  submitted  its  report  to  the  General  Court  on  Jan.  9, 
1907. 

Joint  Recess  Committee  on  Laws  relating  to  Observance  of  the 

Lord's  Day,  1906. 

Authorized  by  order  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  The  financial 
provisions  of  the  order  authorizing  this  committee  are  similar  to  those 
given  in  the  statement  for  the  recess  committee  on  insurance  laws.  The 
appropriations  for  all  recess  committees  made  in  1906  have  also  been  de- 
scribed in  the  statement  for  the  committee  .on  insurance  laws. 

The  Council  adopted  the  following  order  relative  to  the  committee  on 
laws  relating  to  the  Lord's  day:  — 

That  the  committee  of  the  General  Court  appointed  by  order  of  the  Legislature 
of  1906  to  revise,  consolidate  and  arrange  the  general  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
relating  to  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  as  a  part  of  their  compensation  be 
allowed  legislative  mileage  in  lieu  of  travelling  expenses.  Also  that  each  member 
of  the  committee  and  the  clerk  of  the  committee  be  allowed  to  draw  from  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  $100  per  month  on  account  of  their  compen- 
sation, the  total  compensation  to  be  determined  later  as  provided  in  the  legislative 
order.     (July  25,  1906.) 
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Subsequently  the  Council  took  the  same  action  relative  to  mileage, 
compensation  of  members  and  compensation  of  clerk  for  this  committee 
as  was  taken  for  the  recess  committee  on  insurance.  The  statement  for 
the  latter  committee  describes  the  Council's  action  in  detail. 

Of  the  compensation  allowed  the  members  ($850  to  each  chairman  and 
$750  to  each  other  member),  $600  was  paid  in  the  fiscal  year  1906  and  the 
balance  in  19C7.  Mileage  allowances,  ranging  from  $10  to  $210  were  paid 
each  member  in  1906.  The  clerk  was  paid  $1,000  as  provided  by  the  order 
of  the  Council,  and  was  also  granted  $300  for  "extra  services,"  as  stated 
in  the  Auditor's  report. 

The  committee  submitted  its  report  to  the  General  Court  on  Feb.  6, 
1907. 

Joint  Recess  Committee  on  Taxation  Laws,  1906. 

Authorized  by  order  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  The  order 
authorizing  this  committee  is  similar  to  that  described  for  the  committee 
on  insurance  laws.  The  appropriations  made  for  recess  committees  of 
1906  are  also  described  in  the  statement  for  the  committee  on  insurance 
laws. 

The  Council  adopted  the  following  order  relative  to  the  committee 
on  taxation  laws:  — 

That  the  committee  of  the  General  Court  appointed  by  order  of  the  Legislature 
of  1906  to  revise,  consolidate  and  arrange  the  general  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
relating  to  taxation,  be  allowed  to  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000  for  travel 
and  other  incidental  expenses  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  said  committee. 

It  is  further 

Ordered,  That  as  a  part  of  their  compensation  they  be  allowed  legislative  mileage 
in  lieu  of  travelling  expenses.  Also  that  each  member  of  the  committee  be  allowed 
to  draw  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  $100  per  month  on 
account  of  their  compensation,  the  total  compensation  to  be  determined  later  as 
provided  in  the  legislative  order.     (July  18,  1906.) 

Subsequently  the  Council  took  the  same  action  relative  to  mileage, 
compensation  of  members,  and  compensation  of  clerk  for  this  committee 
as  was  taken  for  the  committee  on  insurance  laws.  See  statement  for  latter 
committee  for  detailed  description. 

Of  the  compensation  allowed  the  members  ($850  to  each  chairman,  and 
$750  to  each  other  member),  $600  was  paid  in  the  fiscal  j^ear  1906  and  the 
balance  in  1907.  Two  members  received  $170  each  for  "extra  services" 
(as  stated  in  the  Auditor's  report)  in  addition  to  the  $750  authorized  by 
the  Council. 

The  committee  submitted  its  report  to  the  General  Court  on  Jan.  28, 
1907. 

Joint  Recess  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  1907. 

Authorized  by  both  branches  of  the  Legislatm-e  (House  on  June  20,  1907. 
and  Senate,  June  26,  1907)  to  investigate  the  State's  financial  methods, 
The  order  provided  that  "the  committee  shall  be  allowed  from  the  treasury 
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of  the  Commonwealth  for  services  and  expenses  such  smns  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  and  Comicil." 

An  appropriation  for  recess  committees  of  1907  was  made  in  chapter 
587  of  the  acts  of  that  year,  which  provided  as  follows:  — 

For  authorized  expenses  of  the  committees  of  the  present  general  court  to  include 
clerical  assistance  to  committees  authorized  to  employ  the  same,  also  to  include 
compensation  and  expenses  of  the  committees  authorized  to  sit  during  the  recess,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  same  to  be  in  addition  to  any  amount 
heretofore  appropriated  for  the  same  purpose.     [Approved  June  28,  1907. 

The  Council  on  July  24  adopted  the  following  order  relative  to  the  com- 
pensation of  the  committee:  — 

That  the  joint  committee  on  ways  and  means  of  the  General  Court,  appointed 
by  order  of  the  Legislature  of  1907  to  sit  during  the  recess  to  investigate  and  report 
to  the  next  General  Court  upon  the  financial  methods  of  the  various  departments, 
boards  and  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth,  their  systems  of  accounting,  their 
financial  reports,  and  the  expediency  of  estabhshing  a  classified  and  graded  system 
of  salaries  for  their  officials  and  clerks,  as  a  part  of  their  compensation  be  allowed 
legislative  mileage  in  lieu  of  travelling  expenses.  Also,  that  each  member  of  the 
committee  be  allowed  to  draw  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of 
$100  per  month  onaqcount  of  his  compensation,  the  total  compensation  to  be  deter- 
mined later  as  provided  in  the  legislative  order. 

On  Jan.  1,  1908,  the  Council  fixed  the  compensation  of  the  committee 
by  the  adoption  of  the  following  order:  — 

That  the  compensation  for  the  following  recess  committees,  to  wit,  the  joint 
committee  to  consider  the  relations  between  employers  and  employed,  the  joint 
committee  to  consider  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  relative  to  fire  and  other 
kinds  of  insurance  except  life  insurance,  the  joint  committee  to  provide  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  laws  relating  to  taxation,  and  the  joint  committee  on  ways  and  means 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  financial  methods  of  the  various  departments, 
boards  and  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth,  etc.,  be  fixed  at  $750  eacb,  and  that 
the  Senate  and  House  chairman  and  the  clerk  of  each  committee  be  allowed  $100 
in  addition,  the  monthly  payments  allowed  by  previous  order  of  the  Council  to 
be  deducted  from  this  amount.     (Mr.  Barry  voting  "no.") 

The  members  of  the  committee  were  paid  1500  each  on  account  of  com- 
pensation during  the  fiscal  year  1907  and  the  balance  during  the  year  1908. 
Mileage  allowances  were  paid  the  several  members  during  1907. 

The  committee  reported  to  the  General  Court  on  Jan.  8,  1908. 

Joint  Recess  Committee  on  Labor,  1907. 

Authorized  by  order  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  The  legisla- 
tive order  and  the  Council  orders  relative  to  this  committee  contain 
provisions  similar  to  those  described  in  the  statement  for  the  joint  recess 
committee  on  ways  and  means.  That  statement  also  describes  the 
appropriation  provided  for  all  recess  committees  of  1907. 
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Compensation  and  mileage  allowances  were  paid  the  recess  committee 
on  labor  in  the  same  manner  as  described  for  the  committee  on  ways  and 
means. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  labor  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
on  Jan.  24,  1908. 

Joint  Recess  Committee  on  Fire  Insurance,  1907. 

The  legislative  order  and  Council  orders  relative  to  this  committee  con- 
tain provisions  similar  to  those  described  for  the  committee  on  ways  and 
means.  The  compensation  and  mileage  allowance  for  members  were  the 
same  as  those  granted  the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  and  were  paid  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  committee  submitted  its  report  to  the  General  Court  on  Jan.  8, 
1908. 

House    Recess   Committee    to    investigate    Lyman    School    for 

Boys,  1910. 

Authorized  by  an  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  investigate 
conditions  at  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys.  The  order  provided  that  "the 
committee  is  authorized  to  travel,  to  expend  a  sum  of  money  not  larger 
than  $500,"  and  to  report  to  the  House  at  its  earhest  convenience.  The 
committee  was  also  authorized  to  employ  a  stenographer. 

On  June  15  the  House  authorized  the  committee  to  sit  during  the  recess 
of  the  General  Court,  and  to  employ  a  stenographer  and  necessary  clerical 
assistance.  It  was  further  provided  that  "the  committee  shall  receive  such 
compensation  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  such  al- 
lowance for  its  expenses,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  $1,000,  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  and  Council." 

The  committee  was  instructed  to  report  to  both  the  Governor  and 
Council  and  the  next  General  Court.  The  committee  reported  to  the 
General  Court  Jan.  6,  1911. 

No  specific  appropriation  was  made  in  1910  for  this  committee.  The 
Council  fixed  the  compensation  of  the  committee  by  the  following  order 
adopted  Sept.  28,  1910:  — 

To  fix  the,  compensation  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  investigate  conditions  at  the  Lyman  School,  etc.,  as  follows,  viz. :  the  chair- 
man and  secretary  $350  each,  all  others 


In  1911,  a  resolve  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
provide  additional  compensation  for  the  members  of  the  committee.  After 
being  amended,  reconsidered  and  referred  to  a  conference  committee,  this 
resolve  was  eventually  passed  and  laid  before  the  Governor,  who  allowed 
it  to  become  law  without  his  signature.  The  resolve  (chapter  132,  Resolves 
of  1911)  reads  as  follows:  — 
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Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth 
the  sum  of  twenty-one  hundred  dollars,  as  additional  compensation  to  the  members 
of  the  special  committee  appointed  under  an  order  adopted  by  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  ten  to  investigate  the  suicide  of  John 
Newman  and  the  treatment  of  the  inmates  at  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  as  fol- 
lows: To  Harry  Ham,  chairman,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  to 
David  C.  Ahearn,  clerk,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  to  Henry  Bond, 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars;  to  Zebedee  E.  Cliff,  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
dollars;   and  to  Cornelius  J.  Carmody,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars. 

(The  foregomg  was  laid  before  the  Governor  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
July,  1911,  and  after  five  days  it  bad  "the  force  of  law,"  as  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution,  as  it  was  not  returned  by  him  with  his  objections  thereto 
within  that  time.) 

Relative  to  this  resolve  the  Council  records  under  date  of  July  12,  1911, 
contain  the  following:  — 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  Council  the  increased  payment 
proposed  by  the  resolve  to  provide  additional  compensation  for  the  special  com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  the  suicide  of  John  Newman  and  the  treatment  of 
inmates  at  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

The  compensation  given  by  the  Governor  and  Council  of  1910,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  members  of  the  present  Council,  is  sufficient  for  the  work  performed.     Adopted. 

An  appropriation  for  the  additional  comperisation  authorized  by  the 
resolve  of  the  Legislature  was  provided  by  chapter  756  of  the  Acts  of  1911, 
and  the  compensation  was  paid  in  that  year. 

The  committee  submitted  its  report  to  the  General  Court  on  Jan.  6, 
1911. 

Joint  Recess  Committee  on  Congressional  Redistricting,  1911. 

Authorized  by  order  adopted  by  House  on  July  10,  1911,  and  by  Senate 
July  11,  1911.  The  order  provided  that  "...  the  committee  may  em- 
ploy such  clerical  assistance  as  it  may  require,  and  shall  receive  such  com- 
pensation, and  allowances  for  expenses  necessarily  incurred,  as  shall  be 
allowed  by  the  Governor  and  Council."  (Page  1864,  House  Journal, 
1911.) 

An  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  made  for  this  committee  in  1911  (chap- 
ter 756,  Acts  of  1911).  In  1912  no  separate  appropriation  for  this  com- 
mittee was  made,  but  chapter  728  of  that  year,  in  making  an  additional 
appropriation  of  15,000  for  legislative  committees,  specifically  authorized 
the  unpaid  bills  of  the  recess  committee  on  congressional  redistricting  to 
be  paid  from  that  sum. 

The  Council  on  Sept.  6,  1911,  ordered:  — 

That  the  members  of  the  joint  special  committee  on  congressional  redistricting 
are  hereby  authorized  to  draw  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  on  account 
of  compensation,  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  month  for  five  months,  beginning  with 
August  1.  Bills  for  traveUing  expenses,  actually  incurred  by  the  members  while 
away  from  their  home.s,  to  be  passed  upon  as  presented.  (Page  147,  Council  Rec- 
ords, 1911.) 
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On  Jan.  3,  1912,  the  Council  voted :  — 

That  the  compensation  of  the  joint  special  committee  on  congressional  redistrict- 
ing  be  fixed  at  $750  each,  the  chairman  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  the  chairman 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be  paid  SlOO  each  in  addition  to 
the  above.     (Page  3.  Council  Records,  1912.) 

In  accordance  "^dth  these  orders  the  chairmen  received  $850  and  each 
other  member  $750;  $400  being  paid  in  the  fiscal  year  1911  (August  to 
November,  inclusive)  and  the  balance  in  1912.  The  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee received  $1,500. 

The  committee's  report  was  submitted  to  the  House  on  Jan.  16,  1912. 
(Page  163,  House  Journal,  1912.) 


Joint   Recess    Committee  on    Transportation  Facilities    for  the 
Western  Part  of  the  State,  1912. 

Authorized  by  order  passed  by  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  which 
as  amended  and  passed,  provided  that  "...  said  committee  may  incur 
such  expenses,  and  its  members  receive  such  compensation,  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  it  may  employ  such  clerical  and 
other  assistance  as  may  be  necessary;  and  it  may  travel  within  the  Com- 
monwealth and  hold  hearings  in  any  cities  and  towns  thereof."  (Page  2007, 
House  Journal,  1912.) 

No  specific  appropriation  was  made  for  this  committee  in  1912.  Appro- 
priations for  legislative  committees  in  1912  consisted  of  the  regular  item 
in  chapter  1  of  the  acts  of  that  year  for  $15,000,  and  of  an  item  in  chapter 
728  for  $5,000  for  expenses  of  legislative  committees,  including  unpaid 
bills  of  the  recess  committee  on  redistricting  congressional  districts,  which 
had  been  appointed  in  the  preceding  year.  The  total  expenditures  in  1912 
for  legislative  committees,  including  those  sitting  during  the  recess,  were 
$43,279.47,  while  the  appropriations  therefor  were  but  $20,000.  To  pro- 
vide for  the  excess  expenditures,  a  transfer  of  $23,299.47  was  made  to  the 
account  for  legislative  committees  from  the  appropriation  for  extraordinary 
expenses. 

The  Council  on  June  25,  1912,  ordered:  — 

That  the  members  of  the  legislative  recess  committee  on  transportation  facili- 
ties for  the  western  part  of  the  Commonwealth  be  authorized  to  draw  at  the  rate 
of  $150  per  month  for  six  months,  beginning  July  1,  on  account  of  their  compensa- 
tion, and  that  the  committee  be  further  allowed  the  sum  of  $2,000  for  necessary 
clerical,  travelling  and  other  expenses.     (Page  116,  Council  Records,  1912.) 

In  accordance  with  this  order  $750  was  paid  to  each  member  during  the 
fiscal  year  1912  (July  to  November,  inclusive).  The  same  amount  was 
also  paid  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee. 

On  Jan.  8, 1913,  the  Council  fixed  the  compensation  of  the  members  and 
clerk  of  the  committee  in  the  following  order:  — 
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That  the  sum  of  $1,000  be  paid  to  each  of  the  seven  members  of  the  joint  special 
committee  to  investigate  the  problem  of  more  adequate  transportation  facilities 
for  the  western  part  of  the  Commonwealth  and  their  clerk,  in  full  compensation  for 
their  services.     (Page  9,  Council  Records,  1913.) 

Each  member  of  the  committee  was  paid  |250  in  the  fiscal  year  1913, 
thus  making  their  total  compensation  $1,000.  The  clerk,  according  to  the 
Auditor's  report  for  1913,  was  paid  $450  in  that  fiscal  year,  thus  making 
his  total  compensation  $1,200,  although  the  order  quoted  above  fixed  his 
compensation  at  $1,000.  Vouchers  on  file  in  the  Auditor's  office  show  that 
a  bill  for  $200  additional  compensation  for  the  clerk,  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee, was  allowed  bj^  the  Council. 

The  committee  submitted  its  report  to  the  General  Court  on  Jan.  8, 
1913. 

Joint  Recess  Committee  on  Municipal  Finance,  1912. 

Authorized  by  order  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  which  pro- 
vided that  "...  the  committee  .  .  .  may  employ  a  clerk,  and  shall 
receive  such  compensation,  and  may  incur  such  expenses  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  duties,  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Governor  and  Council." 
(Page  1877,  House  Journal,  1912.) 

No  specific  appropriation  was  made  for  this  committee  in  1912.  (For 
statement  relative  to  appropriations  for  legislative  committees  for  that 
year,  see  accompanying  statement  for  recess  committee  on  transportation 
facilities  for  the  western  part  of  the  State.) 

The  Council  on  July  2,  1912,  adopted  the  following  order:  — 

That  the  members  of  the  legislative  recess  committee  on  municipal  finance,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  committee,  be  authorized  to  draw  at  the  rate  of  $150  per  month 
for  six  months,  beginning  with  July  1,  on  account  of  their  compensation.  (Page 
123,  Council  Records,  1912.) 

In  accordance  with  this  order,  each  member  and  the  clerk  was  paid  $750 
during  the  fiscal  year  1912  (July  to  November,  inclusive). 
On  Jan.  8,  1913,  the  Council  adopted  the  following  order:  — 

That  the  sum  of  $1,000  be  paid  to  each  of  the  nine  members  of  the  joint  special 
committee  on  municipal  finance,  and  the  same  sum  also  to  their  clerk,  in  full  com- 
pensation for  their  services.     (Page  9,  Council  Records,  1913.) 

Each  member  was  paid  $250  in  the  fiscal  year  1913,  thus  making  their 
total  compensation  $1,000.  The  clerk,  according  to  the  Auditor's  report 
for  1913,  was  paid  $450  in  that  fiscal  year,  thus  making  his  total  compensa- 
tion $1,200,  although  the  order  quoted  above  fixed  his  compensation  at 
$1,000.  Vouchers  on  file  in  the  Auditor's  office  show  that  the  Council, 
sub.sequent  to  adopting  its  order  relative  to  the  clerk's  compensation,  ap- 
proved a  bill  granting  him  $200  additional  compensation. 
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The  following  orders  of  the  Council  relate  to  expenses  of  the  com- 
mittee :  — 

Voted,  To  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  joint  special  committee  on  municipal  in- 
debtedness a  sum  not  exceeding  $5,000  to  pay  such  bills  as  may  be  necessary  to 
cover  travel,  services  of  a  stenographer  and  other  incidental  expenses,  exclusive  of 
compensation  for  members  and  clerk.  (Page  113,  Council  Records,  1912.)  (June  19, 
1912.) 

Ordered,  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  $1,500  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  joint 
special  committee  on  municipal  finance,  to  pay  such  bills  as  may  be  necessary  to 
cover  travel,  stenographer  and  other  incidental  expenses  exclusive  of  compensa- 
tion for  members  and  clerk,  the  same  to  be  in  addition  to  the  sum  authorized  by  the 
Governor  and  Council,  June  19,  1912.  (Page  187,  Council  Records,  1912.)  (Oct. 
23,  1912.) 


The  committee  submitted  its  report  to  the  General  Court  on  Jan.  8, 
1913. 


House    of   Representatives  Recess   Committee  on  Tuberculosis, 

1913. 

Authorized  on  June  18,  1913,  by  House  order,  which  was  adopted  after 
the  Senate  had  rejected  an  order  providing  for  a  joint  recess  committee  on 
tuberculosis  and  on  reorganization  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  The 
order  for  the  House  recess  committee  provided  that  "...  the  committee 
may  expend  such  sums  for  its  necessary  expenses,  not  exceeding  $2,000, 
and  the  members  shall  be  allowed  such  compensation,  as  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Governor  and  Council."    (Page  1996,  House  Journal,  1913.) 

No  specific  appropriation  was  made  for  recess  committees  appointed  in 
1913. 

With  respect  to  authorizing  expenditures  by  this. committee,  the  Council 
voted  on  June  25,  1913,  as  follows:  — 

That  the  applications  of  the  special  recess  committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  investigate  the  conditions  under  which  women  and  children  labor,  etc., 
and  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  spread  of  tuberculosis,  for  authority  to  expend 
the  sums  of  $2,500  and  $2,000,  respectively,  for  the  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  on 
the  work  of  said  committees,  be  laid  on  the  table,  the  Legislature  not  having  made 
anj^  appropriation  therefor. 

In  the  following  session  of  the  Legislature,  a  resolve  (chapter  13,  Re- 
solves of  1914)  was  passed  and  was  approved  on  March  4,  1914,  authoriz- 
ing the  payment  of  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  1913  recess  committee 
on  tuberculosis  (also  that  on  employment  of  women).  Subsequent  to  the 
passage  of  this  resolve  the  Council  voted  (March  11,  1914)  as  follows:  — 

That  there  be  paid  to  the  special  recess  committee  of  labor  and  to  the  special 
committee  on  tuberculosis  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  $1,000  each  for  their 
services,  the  clerk  of  saia  committee  to  receive  the  same  amount. 
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A  specific  appropriation  was  made  by  chapter  160  of  the  Acts  of  1914 
for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  recess  committee  as  authorized  by  the 
resolve.  The  appropriation  act,  which  became  law  on  March  16,  1914, 
reads  as  follows:  — 

Section  1.  A  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  is 
hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth,  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  special  committee  appointed  to  sit  during 
the  recess  of  the  general  court  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen  to  investi- 
gate the  circumstances  surrounding  women  and  children;  also  of  the  members  of 
the  special  committee  appointed  to  sit  during  the  recess  of  the  general  court  in  the 
j^ear  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen  to  investigate  the  present  means  and  methods 
employed  in  checking  the  spread  of  tuberculosis,  as  authorized  by  chapter  thirteen 
of  the  resolves  of  the  present  year. 

With  respect  to  the  bills  for  traveling  expenses  (submitted  by  the  recess 
committee  on  tuberculosis)  the  Council  voted  on  April  15,  1914,  not  to 
approve  them. 

The  committee  submitted  its  report  to  the  General  Court  on  Jan.  14, 
1914. 


House  of   Representatives    Recess  Committee    on  Labor   Condi- 
tions FOR  Women  and  Children,  1913. 

Authorized  by  House  order  wliich  provided  that  "...  the  committee 
shall  give  public  hearings  in  the  State  House,  may  travel  to  any  part  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  shall  receive  such  compensation  and  may  incur 
such  expenses  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Governor  and  Council."  (Page 
1893,  House  Journal,  1913.) 

No  specific  appropriation  was  made  for  recess  committees  appointed  in 
1913. 

The  action  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Council  with  respect  to  the  finances 
of  this  committee  was  the  same  as  for  the  House  recess  committee  on 
tuberculosis.  As  a  detailed  statement  has  been  made  for  the  latter  com- 
mittee, it  is  unnecessary  to  duplicate  it  for  this  committee. 

The  committee  submitted  its  report  to  the  General  Court  on  Jan.  12, 
1914. 

Joint  Recess  Committee  on  Introduction  of  Matters  for  Legis- 
lation, 1914. 

Authorized  by  order  adopted  by  the  House  and  Senate  on  July  3,  1914. 
The  order  states  that  "Such  sums  shall  be  allowed  for  the  compensation 
and  expenses  of  the  committee  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Governor  and 
Council."  The  committee  is  to  report  to  the  next  General  Court  on  or 
before  the  ninth  day  of  January. 

A  specific  appropriation  for  the  recess  committees  authorized  in  1914 
was  provided  by  chapter  796  of  the  acts  of  that  year,  as  follows :  — 
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For  expenses  of  the  recess  committee  on  the  subject  of  city  charters  and  for  ex- 
penses of  the  recess  committee  on  the  introduction  of  matters  for  legislation,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars.     [Approved  July  7,  1914- 

The  Council  on  Aug.  6,  1914,  took  the  following  action  relative  to  com- 
pensation and  expenses  of  the  recess  committees  of  the  current  year :  — 

Voted,  That  the  joint  special  committees  to  consider  changes  in  the  general  laws 
and  rules  of  the  General  Court,  and  to  investigate  legislation  relative  to  city  char- 
ters, and  their  clerks  be  paid  the  sum  of  $100  each  on  account  of  their  services  to 
Aug.  1,  1914,  and  that  each  committee  be  allowed  $500  for  expenses. 

Joint  Recess  Committee  on  City  Charters,  1914. 

An  order  authorizing  this  joint  recess  committee  was  passed  in  the 
Senate  July  3,  1914,  and  in  the  House  July  7,  1914.  The  order  states  that 
"the  committee  .  .  .  may  employ  a  clerk,  and  shall  receive  such  com- 
pensation and  may  incur  such  expenses  in  the  performance  of  its  duties 
as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Governor  and  Council."  The  committee  is 
to  report  to  the  General  Court  on  or  before  the  second  Wednesday  in 
January,  1915. 

The  appropriation  provided  for  this  committee  and  the  Council  action 
relative  to  compensation  and  expenses  are  described  in  the  statement  for 
the  joint  recess  committee  on  the  introduction  of  matter  for  legislation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency. 

Report  on  Present  Methods  of  Determining  Salaries  of  State 
Officials  and  Employees. 

Nov.  25,  1914. 

Senator  Henry  G.  Wells,  Chairman,  Legislative  Recess   Committee  on 
Legislative  Procedure,  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  —  The  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency 
submits  herewith  a  report  on  the  present  methods  of  determining 
the"  salaries  and  wages  paid  State  employees,  as  requested  by  your 
committee.  This  report  is  limited  to  the  executive  branch  of 
the  State  government,  the  commission  being  of  the  opinion  that 
with  the  time  at  its  disposal  it  was  better  to  limit  its  study  to 
that  branch  of  the  State  service. 

In  presenting  this  material  for  your  consideration  the  com- 
mission desires  to  acknowledge  the  service  rendered  by  the 
Auditor's  office  in  furnishing  information  from  its  files.  The 
commission  also  wishes  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  an  exhaustive 
study  of  this  question  has  not  been  attempted,  the  various 
retirement  acts,  which  should  be  considered  in  any  thorough 
consideration    of   the    subject,    being   entirely    disregarded.     The 
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commission,  however,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  information  sub- 
mitted herewith  gives  to  your  committee  material  sufficiently 
complete  in  detail  to  aid  in  an  intelligent  review  of  the  question. 

In  the  accompanying  list  ^  of  State  departments  are  shown 
those  employees  who  receive  salaries  or  wages  under  the  follow- 
ing classification:  (1)  those  fixed  by  statute;  (2)  those  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Governor  and  Council;  (3)  those  specified 
in  the  appropriation  act  but  not  fixed  by  statute;  (4)  those  of 
$2,000  and  over  determined  by  department  officials.  The  fourth 
class,  relating  to  salaries  of  $2,000  and  over  determined  by  de- 
partment officials,  is  included  for  purposes  of  comparison,  and  is 
referred  to  more  particularly  in  another  part  of  this  report.  In 
addition  to  the  list  of  departments  a  tabulated  statement  is 
presented  showing  for  each  department  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  first  three  classes,  grouped  according  to  their  salaries. 

The  salaries  fixed  by  statute,  and  those  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Governor  and  Council,  form  the  greater  part  of  those 
covered  by  this  report.  The  smallest  class  is  the  one  comprising 
those  salaries  specified  in  the  appropriation  act,  but  not  fixed  by 
statute.  Examples  of  this  class  are  found  only  in  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  sergeant-at-arms'  department.  Gas  and  Electric 
Light  Commissioners  and  Trustees,  Hospitals  for  Consumptives. 

Referring  to  the  fourth  class  in  the  list  of  departments,  viz., 
salaries  of  $2,000  and  over  determined  by  department  officials, 
the  commission  calls  attention  to  interesting  situations  in  the 
following   departments:  — 

Auditor's  department:  compensation  of  a  $900  messenger 
established  by  statute;  salaries  of  $2,400  and  $2,000  determined 
by  the  Auditor. 

Sergeant-at-arms'  department:  compensation  of  all  employees 
except  two,  ranging  from  $850  up,  established  by  statute.  One 
of  the  exceptions  is  an  engineer  receiving  $2,600,  this  salary  being 
determined   by   the  sergeant-at-arms. 

State  Aid  and  Pensions  department:  the  law  provides  for  cer- 
tain positions  with  fixed  salaries.  The  table  shows  that  different 
salaries  are  paid  than  are  provided  for  in  the  statutes. 

District  Police:  compensation  of  all  employees  fixed  by  statute, 
from  $600  stenographers  up,  with  one  $2,000  exception. 

Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board:  compensation  of 
commissioners  and  laborers  established  by  statute,  11  salaries 
ranging   from    $6,000   down,    determined   by   commissioners. 

Bank    Commissioner's    department:     salaries    of    commissioner 

»  Printed  as  appendix  B  in  this  annual  report. 
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and  his  deputy  established  by  statute;  all  others  receive  com- 
pensation  subject   to   approval   of   Governor  and   Council. 

Highway  Commission:  commissioners'  salaries  fixed  by  statute; 
12  salaries  ranging  from  $5,000  down,  determined  by  the  com- 
missioners. 

Board  of  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners:  commissioners' 
salaries  established  by  statute;  5  salaries  ranging  from  $5,000 
down,   determined  by  commissioners. 

Directors  of  the  Port  of  Boston:  directors'  salaries  established 
by  statute;  13  salaries  ranging  from  $7,500  down,  determined 
by  directors. 

Board  of  Education:  no  salary  is  established  by  statute;  the 
Governor  and  Council  approve  the  commissioner's  salary;  the 
Board  determines  8  salaries  ranging  from  $4,500  down,  exclusive 
of  the  salaries  of  normal  school  officials  and  employees. 

Metropolitan  Park  Commission:  compensation  of  commission- 
ers and  laborers  fixed  by  statute;  10  salaries  ranging  from  $4,300 
down,  determined  b}^  commissioners. 

Board  of  Charity:  salaries  of  all  employees  determined  by 
Board;    6  in  main  office  ranging  from  $4,000  down. 

Board  of  Insanity:  salaries  of  commissioners  fixed  by  statute; 
5  salaries  ranging  from  $3,500  down,   determined  by  Board. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  illustrations,  the  commission  de- 
sires to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  employees  are 
graded  according  to  length  of  service;  for  example,  members  of 
the  District  Police;  inspectors  in  the  Department  of  Weights 
and  Measures;  watchmen  in  the  State  Prison  and  Massachusetts 
Reformatory;  and  matrons  in  the  Reformatory  for  Women. 

The  list  further  notes  those  positions  where  the  salary  is  fixed 
for  the  present  incumbent.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the 
officials  and  employees  whom  the  law  specifies  shall  give  full  or 
part  time  to   the   duties   of  their  positions. 

Chapter  605  of  the  Acts  of  1914  establishes  grades  for  all 
clerks  and  stenographers  in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth 
whose  salaries  are  not  established  by  law.  This  act  takes  effect 
Dec.  1,  1914. 

In  conclusion,   the  commission  desires  to  emphasize  the  fact 

that   this   report   may   not   be  full   and   complete  in   all   details 

although  the  material  was  gathered  from  all  agencies  and  sources 

at  our  command.     The  commission  believes,  however,  that  to  be 

of  value  to  your  committee  in  its  study,  the  report  should  be 

presented  at  this  time.  ^^  ^„  ,,         i      -^^    i 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency. 
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VACATION  ALLOWANCES. 

At  the  request  of  the  House  committee  on  ways  and  means 
the  commission  submitted  a  report  on  a  legislative  bill  (House 
Bill  No.  448)  which  sought  to  make  Saturday  a  half  holiday  for 
all  laborers,  workmen  and  mechanics  employed  by  the  Common- 
wealth. On  the  related  question  of  vacation  allowances  the 
commission  reported  to  the  Governor  on  March  11,  discussing 
legislation  then  pending  which  sought  to  regulate  the  granting  of 
vacations  to  State  employees.  In  making  these  reports  the 
commission  was  compelled  to  use  such  information  as  was  avail- 
able in  its  office,  since  insufficient  time  was  allowed  for  a  special 
study  of  the  questions  involved.  The  report  on  vacation  allow- 
ances is  presented  herewith. 


Report  on  Proposed  Legislation  granting  Vacations  to  All  Em- 
ployees of  the  Commonwealth. 

March  11,  1914. 

To  His  Excellency  David  I.  Walsh,  Governor,  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  —  In  compliance  with  your  recent  request  the  Com- 
mission on  Economy  and  Efficiency  submits  herewith  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  proposal  to  grant  vacations  to  all  employees 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Pending  legislation  seeks  to  regulate  the  granting  of  vacations 
by  statute  in  place  of  the  present  method  of  having  vacations 
determined  by  the  heads  of  the  various  State  departments  and 
institutions.  It  is  evident  from  an  examination  of  the  situation 
that  action  of  some  kind  should  be  taken  to  equalize,  and  adjust 
the  granting  of  vacations  to  those  in  the  employ  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  tables^  appended  to  this  report  show,  for  the 
larger  number  of  State  departments  and  institutions,  the 
vacations  with  pay  now  granted  to  the  different  classes  of  State 
officials  and  employees.  These  tables  show  that  there  is  no 
equality  in  the  vacations  allowed  to  the  different  classes  of  em- 
ployees, and  they  further  show  that  for  any  single  class,  as,  for 
example,  clerks  and  stenographers,  no  standard  now  exists.  In 
35  State  departments  and  institutions  clerks  and  stenographers 
are  now  granted  either  one  month  or  four  weeks'  vacation  with 
pay,  whereas  in  .5  other  departments  the  same  class  of  employees 
receive  three  weeks'  vacation,  and  in  .31  other  instances  (princi- 

*  Tables  inserted  between  pages  42  and  43. 
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pally  institutions)  the  clerks  and  stenographers  receive  two 
weeks'  vacation.  Mechanics  and  skilled  laborers  in  some  instances 
receive  no  vacations,  and  in  other  instances  receive  one  week, 
two  weeks,  or  one  montn,  according  to  the  department  or  insti- 
tution in  which  employed.  Similar  variations  may  be  noted  in 
the  case  of  practically  all  employees,  —  some  do  not  receive  any 
vacations  while  others  receive  two  weeks,  three  weeks,  four 
weeks,  or  one  month's  vacation,  according  to  regulations  of 
different  departments.  It  would  thus  seem  that  great  variations 
exist  among  the  several  departments,  even  in  those  cases  where 
the  same  kind  of  service  is  involved. 

In  attempting  to  remedy  this  inequality  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  question  of  vacations  is  only  one  phase  of 
the  whole  subject  of  hours  of  service  and  rates  of  compensation. 
This  subject  must  be  treated  as  a  whole  in  order  to  procure  re- 
sults Avhich  will  be  satisfactory  to  both  the  Commonwealth  and 
to  the  individual  emplovees.  The  present  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion cannot  be  materially  improved  by  legislating  on  any  single 
phase  of  the  subject,  such  as  vacations,  Saturday  half  holidays 
or  salaries.  These  several  phases  must  be  studied  together  in 
order  to  reach  a  proper  solution  of  the  present  unsatisfactory 
conditions. 

In  a  recent  report  made  by  this  commission  to  the  House  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means  relative  to  House  bill  448,  which  seeks 
to  make  Saturday  a  half  holiday  for  laborers,  workmen  and 
mechanics  employed  by  the  Commonwealth,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  "the  extent  of  annual  vacations  and  also  the  regular  hours 
of  service  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  proposal  to  grant  Saturday  half  holidaj-s.  Many  instances 
may  be  found  where  a  single  class  of  employees,  as  mechanics, 
are  now  granted  vacations  in  some  departments  and  institutions, 
—  as  for  example,  one  week  for  mechanics  employed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board;  two  weeks  for  some 
of  those  employed  at  the  Boston  State  Hospital,  and  one  week 
for  others  in  the  same  institution;  two  weeks  at  the  Northamp- 
ton State  Hospital,  etc.,  —  while  in  other  departments  no  vaca- 
tion is  allowed  to  the  same  class  of  employees,  as,  for  example, 
at  Danvers  State  Hospital,  Westborough  State  Hospital,  Monson 
State  Hospital,  etc." 

Fui-thermore,  proper  regulations  should  be  adopted  to  control 
the  granting  of  leave  of  absence  with  pay  on  account  of  sickness, 
and  also  to  control  the  granting  of  an  occasional  half  day  or 
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day's  absence  from  official  duties.  At  the  present  time  some 
departments  keep  an  accurate  record  of  all  absences  and  charge 
the  same  to  the  annual  vacation  allowance.  Other  departments 
are  more  liberal  and  grant  the  annual  vacations  in  addition  to 
time  which  may  have  been  allowed  in  small  portions  of  a  few 
hours  or  a  day  at  a  time. 

House  Bill  No.  445  proposes  two  consecutive  weeks'  vacation 
without  loss  of  pay  for  all  employees  who  have  completed  one 
year  of  continuous  service.  This  allows  no  discretion  on  the 
part  of  departmental  heads,  and  is  too  arbitrary  a  provision  to 
be  incorporated  in  law.  If  any  such  law  is  to  be  enacted,  some 
provision  should  be  made  whereby  the  departmental  officials 
may  grant  the  equivalent  of  the  two  weeks'  vacation  to  such 
employees  as  cannot  be  spared  without  detriment  to  the  public 
service  for  two  consecutive  weeks. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  vacation  allowances  are  but  one  phase 
of  the  whole  subject  of  hours  of  service  and  rates  of  compensa- 
tion, it  is  clear  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  alter  vacation 
allowances  without  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  correct  present 
inequalities  in  rates  of  compensation  and  hours  of  service.  It  is 
evident  that  no  satisfactory  changes  can  be  made  until  an  im- 
partial and  thorough  investigation  of  duties,  hours  of  service, 
compensation  and  vacation  allowances  has  been  conducted  for 
the  several  classes  of  officials  and  employees.  Piecemeal  legisla- 
tion on  one  phase  of  the  subject,  such  as  is  proposed  in  Hcuse 
Bill  No.  445,  will  not  improve  existing  conditions.  The  intent 
of  this  bill  is  evidently  to  make  vacations  more  nearly  uniform, 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  bill  is  too  arbitrary  and  too  superficial 
for  the  needs  of  the  situation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Commission  ON  Economy  and  Efficiency. 


APPROPRIATIONS  AND  STATE  REVENUE. 

The  law  creating  the  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency 
requires  each  State  department  to  submit  to  the  State  Auditor, 
not  later  than  November  15  of  each  year,  estimates  of  the 
amounts  required  during  the  ensuing  year  for  maintenance  and 
for  special  purposes  or  objects.  The  Auditor,  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  of  December  of  each  year,  is  required  to  subrnit  to 
the  Governor-elect  and  to  the  Commission  on  Economy  and 
Efficiency  "copies  of  the  amounts  so  required  by  such  depart- 
ments,   institutions    or   undertakings."      On   or   before    the    first 


Vacations  uiili  Pay  allowed  to  State  Officials  and  Employees  in  Specified  Dcpartnmds  and  Imt'dutiom. 


Depabtment. 


Adjutant-General 

Agricultural  College,  .        .        ,        . 

Agriculture,  Board  of,        ...         . 

Animal  Industry, 

Attorney- General, 

Auditor, 

Bank  Commissioner,  .... 

Blind,  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the, 

Civil  Service  Commission, 

Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  Board  of,    . 

Controller  of  County  Accounts, 

District  Police,  ...... 

Economy  and  Efficiency,  Commission  on, 

Education,  Board  of,  .... 

Executive  Department,     .... 

Fish  and  Game  Commission,    . 

Forester,  State, 

Free  Public  Library,  .... 

Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners,    . 

Health,  Board  of, 

Industrial  Accident  Board, 

Insurance  Commissioner,  .... 

Land  Court, 

Library,  State 

Loan  Agencies,  Supervisor  of,   . 

Massachusetts  Nautical  School, 

Parole,  Board  of, 

Prison  Commissioners,       .... 
Probation,  Commission  on, 
Province  Laws  department. 

Public  Records, 

Quartermaster- General 

Registration  in  Medicine,  Board  of, 
Registration  in  Optometry,  Board  of, 
Registration  in  Pharmacy,  Board  of. 

Retirement  Board, 

Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance,   . 

Senate,  Clerk  of, 

State  Aid  and  Pensions,  Comn 
Statistics,  Bureau  of, 
Surgeon-General, 
Tax  Commissioner,    . 
Treasurer  and  Receiver-General, 
War  Records,      .... 
Weights  and  Measures, 


4  weeks, 

Indefinite,  few 

weeks, 
Not  established, 

Not  reported, 

1  month,     . 

1  month,     . 

Not  reported, 

4  weeks;   3  part- 
do  not  get  any 
4  weeks, 

1  month, 

1  month, 

2  weeks, 

3  weeks. 


2  weeks, 

3  weeks, 

2  months. 
Not  reported, 
Not  reported, 
2  weeks, 

1  month,     . 

2  weeks, 

1  month,     . 

2  weeks, 

1  month,     . 
1  month,     , 
Not  reported, 
Not  reported. 
Very  little, 


days  or  2  to 


1  month,     . 
Not  reported, 
4  weeks, 
1  month,     . 
Not  reported, 
4  weeks, 
4  weeks, 
4  weeks, 
28  days. 


Officials  and  Employees 
on  Professional,  Scientific  or 
Technical  Work. 


2  months  if  possible, 


2  weeks,  , 
1  month, 
1  month, 


Clerks  and  Stenographers. 


Mechanics  and  skilled  laborers  get 
2  weeics;  part-time  workers,  none. 


2  weeks, 

3  weeks. 


1  month. 

Not  reported. 
Not  reported. 


4  weeks, 
I  month, 

3  weeks, 

4  weeks, 
1  month, 

1  month, 
4  weeks, 

2  weeks;  1 
gets  1  w€ 

4  weeks, 

1  month, 

1  month, 

3  weeks, 
I  month, 
1  month, 
1  month, 
3  weeks, 
1  month, 

1  month, 

3  weeks, 

2  weeks, 

1  month, 

2  weeks, 

1  month, 

2  weeks, 
1  month, 

1  month, 

4  weeks, 
1  month, 

1  month, 
4  weeks, 

2  weeks, 

3  weeks, 
2  weeks, 

4  weeks, 
1  month, 

4  weeks, 
1  month, 
4  weeks, 
4  weeks, 
4  weeks, 
4  weeks, 
28  days, 


Inspectors, 

Special  Agents, 

etc. 


1  month. 

2  weeks. 
2  weeks. 


4  weeks. 
None. 


1  month. 

2  weeks. 

3  weeks. 

1  month. 

2  weeks. 
2  weeks. 


2  weeks;  laborers, 


Note.  —  See  next  folder  for  data  on  other  State  departments  and  State  institutions. 


Vacations  with  Pay  allowed  to  State  Officials  and  Employees  in  Specified  Departments  and  Institutions:  —  Continued. 


Heads  of  Depart- 
ments and 
Chief  Assistants. 


Officials  and  Employees 

n  Professional,  Scientific  ( 

Technical  Work. 


Port  of  Boston, 

Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board. 

Massachusetts  Highway  Com 
Worcester  State  Hospital, 
Boston  State  Hospital,     . 
Taunton  State  Hospital, 
Northampton  State  Hospital, 
Danvers  State  Hospital, 
Weatborough  State  Hospital, 

Foxborough  State  Hospital, 
Worcester  State  Asylum, 
Medfield  State  Asylum,  . 
Gardner  State  Colony,     . 
Monson  State  Hospital,   . 

School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 
Wrentham  State  School, 
State  Infirmary, 
State  Farm, 

Lyman  School  for  Boys, 
Industrial  School,  Boys, 
Industrial  School,  Girls, 
Rutland  State  Sanatorium,      . 
North  Reading  State  Sanatorium, 
Lakeville  State  Sanatorium,    . 
Westfield  State  Sanatorium,    . 
Massachusetts  Hospital  School, 
Massachusetts  Reformatory,    . 
Prison  Camp  and  Hospital,     . 
Reformatory  for  Women, 

State  Prison 

Bridgewater  Normal  School,    . 
Fitchburg  Normal  School, 

Hyannis  Normal  School, 
Lowell  Normal  School,    . 
North  Adams  Normal  School, 
Worcester  Normal  School, 


1  month, 

1  month, 
li  days, 
3  weeks, 

2  weeks, 


2  weeks, 
2  weeks, 

1  month, 

2  weeks, 
14  weeks, 


2  months, 
14  weeks. 


2  weeks, 

1  month, 

2  weeks, 

In  part,  2  weeks; 
14  days, 


2  weeks  —  3  weeks  if  circumstances 

permit. 
2  weeks,  until  in  services  years;  3 

weeks,  until  in  service  5  years; 

then  1  month  allowed. 


2  weeks, 
2  weeks, 
2  weeks, 
2  weeks. 


In  part,  2  weeks;  i 
in  part,  4  weeks 
2  weeks, 


2  weeks, 
2  weeks, 
14  days, 
2  weeks;  chapla 


12  weeks  (teachers'  academic  sub- 
jects); 3  weeks  (teachers'  voca- 
tional). 

12  weeks, 


2  months, 
14  weeks, 
10  weeks, 


In  part,  1  month; 

part,  2  weeks. 
2  weeks,  . 


1  month, 

2  weeks,  . 
2  weeks,  . 
14  days,  . 
2  weeks,  . 
2  weeks,  . 
2  weeks,  . 


2  weeks, 
2  weeks, 
2  weeks, 
2  weeks, 
2  weeks, 
2  weeks. 


In  part,  2  weeks; 

part,   1  week; 

part,  15  days. 
1  month. 


2  weeks,  . 
2  weeks,  . 
None, 

None, 

He&d,  2  weeks, 

None, 

2  weeks,  . 


2  weeks, 
2  weeks, 
None, 
2  weeks. 


In  part,  2  weeks 

part,  3  weeks. 

14  days,  . 


2  weeks,  . 

2  weeks,  . 
2  weeks,  no  pay, 
2  weeks,  . 
2  weeks,  . 
None, 

2  weeks,  . 
2  weeks,  . 
2  weeks,  . 

2  weeks,  . 

3  weeks,  . 
2  weeks,  . 

2  weeks,  . 

2  weeks,  . 

2  weeks,  . 

2  weeks,  . 

14  days,  . 


2  weeks,  . 

2  weeks,  . 

2  weeks,  . 

2  weeks.  . 

Matron  and  steward  2  weeks. 

2  weeks,  . 

2  weeks,  . 

Steward,  2  weeks;  1  week  to 
table  girls  in  superintendent 
and  officer's  dining  room; 
others,  none. 

2  weeks, 

2  weeks,  . 

2  weeks,  . 

2  weeks,  . 

3  weeks,  . 

2  weeks,  . 

2  weeks,  . 

2  weeks,  . 

2  weeks,  . 

2  weeks,  . 

2  weeks,  . 

14  days,  . 

2  weeks,  . 

2  weeks,  . 

1  month. 

2  weeks, 
15  days, 


In   part,  2  weeks;  in  part, 
None 


Head    engineer,    2    ^ 

others,  none. 
2  weeks, 

None,  . 

Engineer,  2  weeks;  fir 

Watchman,  2  weeks;  others, 

Head    engineer,    2    weeks; 

others,  none. 
None,  . 

2  weeks, 

2  weeks, 

2  weeks, 

Not  reported, 

2  weeks, 

2  weeks, 

2  weeks, 

2  weeks. 


2  weeks, 
2  weeks, 
2  weeks. 


2  weeks, 


Not  reported, 


!  weeks, 
!  weeks, 


In  part,  2  weeks; 
'  1  part,  none. 
2  weeks. 

14  days. 

2  weeks. 


2  weeks. 
2  weeks. 


!  weeks. 
!  weeks. 


None. 
2  weeks. 

2  weeks. 
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Thursday  in  January,  the  Auditor  must  submit  in  printed  form 
the  departmental  estimates,  together  with  his  estimates  of  rev- 
enue for  the  ensuing  year,  to  the  General  Court. 

The  law  requires  this  commission  to  examine  and  report  on 
the  estimates  submitted  to  it,  but  the  period  between  the  receipt 
of  the  estimates  from  the  Auditor  and  the  date  when  reports 
thereon  must  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature  is  too  short  for 
investigation  and  adequate  consideration  of  the  estimates. 
Accordingly,  the  commission  this  year  requested  each  depart- 
ment, board,  etc.,  to  forward  to  this  office  a  duplicate  copy  of 
their  estimates  at  the  time  of  submitting  them  to  the  Auditor. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  the  department  officials  promptly  com- 
plied with  the  request,  thus  giving  the  commission  approximately 
a  month's  more  time  for  study  of  the  estimates  than  was  possible 
under  the  former  arrangement.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mission to  arrange  with  the  State  Auditor  and  the  several  depart- 
ments to  follow  a  siniilar  plan  in  future  years.  Although  the 
new  plan  allows  an  additional  month  for  consideration  of  the 
estimates,  it  does  not  make  available  at  an  earlier  date  the  fig- 
ures on  expenditures  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  an  intelli- 
gent consideration  of  the  estimates  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 
Therefore  it  is  impossible  to  submit  a  detailed  report  on  all  esti- 
mates for  appropriations  at  the  opening  of  the  legislative  session. 
Moreover,  other  lines  of  work  must  be  carried  on  by  the  com- 
mission simultaneously  with  the  study  of  the  detailed  estimates. 
In  order  that  an  adequate  survey  of  the  estimates  may  be  made, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  commission  to  report  thereon  to  the 
Legislature  from  time  to  time. 

In  1912  and  1913  the  estimates  were  submitted  on  December 
15  to  the  Governor-elect  and  to  this  commission  in  printed  form, 
but  this  year  typewritten  copies  were  furnished  by  the  Auditor's 
office.  The  printing  of  the  estimates  in  detail  at  that  time  ap- 
pears unnecessary  in  view  of  the  required  publication  of  the  same 
data  (as  House  Documents  1  and  2)  only  three  weeks  later. 
Brief  summaries  of  the  estimated  expenditures  and  revenues,  and 
of  expenditures  for  the  three  preceding  years,  might  be  printed 
for  submission  to  the  Governor-elect  not  later  than  December  15, 
and  such  summaries  would  furnish  valuable  information  in  more 
usable  form  than  the  detailed  statements  heretofore  published. 
A  further  advantage  to  be  secured  by  such  a  change  would  be 
an  annual  saving  of  several  hundred  dollars,  the  expenditure  in 
1913  for  printing  the  preliminary  statements  having  been  $534.11. 
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Estimates  for  1914. 

Preparatory  to  examiaing  and  reporting  upon  the  appropria- 
tion estimates  for  1914  as  required  by  law  (chapter  719,  Acts  of 
1912)  the  commission  visited  the  State  institutions  and  thus  ob- 
tained direct,  first-hand  information  relative  to  institutional 
conditions  and  needs.  The  State  boards  having  supervision  and 
control  over  the  institutions  were  furnished  with  a  list  of  ques- 
tions designed  to  bring  out  information  which  would  enable  the 
commission  to  judge  intelligently  as  to  institutional  conditions, 
and  to  interpret  the  figures  as  to  expenditures  and  requests  for 
appropriations  which  had  been  submitted. 

An  important  factor  in  a  thoroughgoing  budget  system  is  the 
preparation  of  data  which  will  clearly  set  forth  the  principal 
factors  involved  in  the  work  of  a  large  depaitment  or  institution, 
and  which  will  furnish  the  means  for  interpreting  the  financial 
data.  Although  figures  showing  expenditures  and  estimated  re- 
quirements are  essential,  they  do  not  furnish  the  basis  for  reach- 
ing a  conclusion  as  to  departmental  or  institutional  needs. 
Financial  data  tell  only  half  of  the  story  and,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, statistics  and  other  information  should  be  submitted  which 
will  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  financial  statements.  As  indi- 
cating the  character  of  information  which  this  commission 
collected  for  its  consideration  of  institutional  requests  foi  addi- 
tions or  construction,  the  following  questions,  which  were  sub- 
mitted by  this  commission  to  the  State  Boards  of  Ch:^rity  and 
Insanity,  are  presented:  — 


Information  requested  on  Each  Proposed  New  Project  or  Building. 

1 .  Summary  of  the  bids  which  have  been  submitted,  stating  the  name 
of  the  bidder,  the  class  of  work  on  which  the  bid  is  submitted  and  the 
amount. 

2.  Style  of  the  proposed  building  or  addition  or  alteration  or  improve- 
ment, etc.  In  the  case  of  buildings,  specify  the  type  of  construction,  as 
fireproof,  etc. 

3.  The  dimensions  of  any  proposed  building,  addition,  etc. 

4.  The  cubical  contents  of  the  proposed  building. 

5.  The  name  of  the  architect,  if  any,  employed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  institution  for  which  the  appropriation  is  requested. 

6.  The  name  of  the  architect,  if  any,  employed  by  the  State  Board,  for 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  plans  and  specifications  submitted  by  the  trustees 
of  the  institution. 
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7.  Has  a  request  for  the  same  purpose  been  made  at  former  sessions  of 
the  Legislature?  If  so,  what  action  was  taken  by  the  Legislature? 

8.  Specify  those  items  in  the  request  for  special  appropriation  which 
are  approved  by  the  State  Board. 

9.  Give  reference  to  any  printed  statement,  document  or  report  con- 
taining recommendations  for,  or  discussions  of,  the  request  for  a  special 
appropriation. 

10.  The  accommodations  in  the  institution  on  Nov.  30,  1913  (a)  for 
patients  or  inmates;  (b)  for  officials  and  employees. 

11.  The  additional  accommodations  (a)  for  patients  or  inmates;  (6) 
for  officials  and  employees,  provided  by  buildings  or  additions  now  under 
construction  or  already  authorized. 

12.  (a)  Number  of  patients  or  inmates  in  the  institution  on  Nov.  30, 
1913;  (6)  number  of  officials  and  emplo\^ees  in  the  institution  on  Nov. 
30,  1913. 

13.  Additional  accommodations  for  patients  or  inmates  provided  by 
buildings,  appropriations  for  which  are  requested  for  1914. 

14.  Additional  accommodations  provided  for  officials  and  employees 
by  buildings,  appropriations  for  which  are  requested  for  1914. 

Information  requested  on  Work  in  Process  of  Construction. 

1.  The  name  of  the  project  or  building,  with  brief  description  thereof. 

2.  Reference  to  the  statute  authorizing  the  same. 

3.  The  amount  appropriated. 

4.  Date  when  appropriation  was  available. 

5.  The  amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Nov.  30,  1913. 

6.  Date  when  work  was  commenced. 

7.  Date  when  building  will  be  occupied  or  project  completed. 

8.  The  present  status  or  condition  of  work. 

The  systematic  collection  of  such  data  by  this  commission  is 
the  first  instance  in  this  Commonwealth,  so  far  as  is  known,  of  a 
deliberate  effort  being  made  to  lay  a  foundation  of  fact  for  the 
careful  study  of  departmental  estimates.  Eventually  similar 
statements  should  be  submitted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  each 
department  or  institution  at  the  time  it  submits  its  figures  for 
requested  appropriations.  Such  a  practice  will  constitute  an 
important  reform  in  budgetary  procedure.  Inquiries  designed  to 
bring  out  such  information  must  be  so  prepared  as  to  insure  that 
the  essential  facts  concerning  each  branch  of  the  service  will  be 
secured. 

The  large  amount  of  work  involved  in  reviewing  the  appropria- 
tion estimates  made  it  impracticable  to  submit  writtea  reports 
to  the  Legislature  setting  forth  the  commission's  conclusions  and 
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recommendations  without  the  expenditure  of  too  much  time. 
Accordingly,  the  ways  and  means  committee  of  the  House  held 
informal  conferences  with  this  commission,  and  arranged  for  it 
to  attend  many  of  the  executive  sessions  of  that  committee.  At 
these  conferences  and  meetings  the  commission  made  available 
for  the  ways  and  means  committee  the  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion which  had  been  collected  relative  to  departmental  condi- 
tions and  needs,  and  made  specific  recommendations  on  the 
departmental  estimates.  Subsequently,  many  of  these  recom- 
mendations were  submitted  to  the  Governor  in  written  form. 

In  addition  to  the  oral  reports,  the  commission  prepared  during 
1914  twelve  written  reports  dealing  with  the  appropriations  for 
a  large  number  of  State  departments  and  institutions.  Several 
of  these  reports  are  presented  herewith. 

Report  on  Purchase  of  a  New  Site  for  the  State  Normal  Art  School. 

May  29,  1914. 

To  His  Excellency  David  T.  Walsh,  Governor,  State  House,  Boston. 

Dear  Sir:  —  At  a  conference  held  in  the  Executive  Chamber 
on  May  27,  1914,  the  attention  of  Your  Excellency  was  called  to 
a  resolve  providing  for  an  appropriation  of  $255,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  site  and  the  construction  of  buildings  for  the 
State  Normal  Art  School.  This  resolve  had  been  reported  to 
the  House  by  the  committee  on  education,  and  then  referred  to 
the  House  committee  on  ways  and  means,  which  in  turn  referred 
the  matter  for  information  to  the  Commission  on  Economy  and 
Efficiency. 

In  reviewing  the  needs  for  this  requested  appropriation.  Your 
Excellency  will  recall  that  it  then  appeared  to  us  advisable  to 
make  inquiries  relative  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  conditions 
surrounding  and  controlling  a  certain  square  of  land  situated  in 
the  Back  Bay  in  Boston,  upon  which  are  located  at  the  present 
time  certain  educational  buildings,  the  property  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

The  object  of  such  investigation  was  to  discover  any  possible 
arrangements  by  which  the  land  and  buildings,  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  could  be 
placed  under  the  actual  and  immediate  control  of  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  purpose  suggested  by  the  resolve  referred  to, 
namely,  that  of  a  normal  art  school,  or,  should  this  be  impossible, 
for  any  other  educational  object  and  end. 
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Such  determination  of  the  problem  would  appear  a  very  happy 
one,  inasmuch  as  the  location  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  is  an  admirable  one  from  all  points  of  view. 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that,  with  slight  alterations,  the  Rogers 
and  Walker  buildings  could  well  be  converted  to  the  purpose  of 
a  normal  art  school. 

It  seems  but  reasonable  to  assume  that  hearty  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  —  a 
State-aided  institution  —  would  be  readily  forthcoming  with  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth  to  execute  this  change, 
and  this  is  so,  particularly  in  the  light  of  the  following  array  of 
historical  facts:  — 

On  April  10,  1861,  by  a  legislative  act  (now  chapter  183  of  the 
Acts  of  1861),  a  charter  was  granted  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  aid  was  provided  said  institute  and  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

A  square  of  land  owned  by  the  State  and  situated  in  the  Back 
Bay,  Boston,  was  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  which  was  allowed,  upon  certain  condi- 
tions, to  erect  buildings  for  educational  and  scientific  purposes, 
covering  not  more  than  one-third  part  of  the  westerly  two-thirds 
of  this  square. 

In  the  incorporating  act  the  school  was  allowed  to  hold  prop- 
erty to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $200,000,  but  this  was  subse- 
quently changed  by  the  act  of  May  30,  1865,  which  authorized 
the  holding  of  property  yielding  an  annual  income  of  $30,000, 
and  on  May  17,  1905,  an  act  was  passed  which  removed  all 
restrictions  as  to  the  amount  of  property  held  by  the  institution. 

By  act  of  the  Legislature,  April  27,  1863,  one-third  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  United  States  Land  Grant  (Morrill  Act)  of  July  2, 
1862  (now  chapter  130  of  the  United  States  Statutes  at  Large), 
providing  support  for  colleges  offering  instruction  in  agriculture, 
mechanic  arts  and  other  studies,  was  assigned  to  the  institute, 
and  the  same  proportion  of  the  grant  of  Aug.  30,  1890,  was  later 
added. 

These  grants  were  made  subject  to  the  condition  that  instruc- 
tion in  military  tactics  was  to  be  provided,  and  that  the  Gover- 
nor, the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  the 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  were  to  be  each  a 
member  ex  officio  of  the  governing  board  of  the  institution. 

In  the  original  grant  of  charter  (chapter  183  of  the  x\cts  of 
1861)  the  Commonwealth  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  re-entry 
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for  condition  broken,  and  this  in  a  way  operated  in  a  substantial, 
enforced  guarantee  on  the  part  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  to  properly  further  the  purpose  for  which  the  insti- 
tution had  been  created. 

On  June  18,  1903,  however,  and  by  chapter  483  of  the  Acts  of 
that  year,  the  Commonwealth  released  its  reversionary  rights  to 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  thereby  relinquishing 
a  powerful  element  in  the  proper  supervision  and  guidance  of  the 
future  of  the  institution. 

On  Feb.  8,  1912,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
petitioned  the  Land  Court  for  registration  of  title.  In  its  decision 
that  court  ruled  that  whether  or  not  the  petitioner's  said  build- 
ings could  be  changed  or  moved  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  (Land)  Court  for  determination  in  the  then  pending  case; 
that  there  was  also  no  special  right  in  favor  of  any  specific  lot 
to  have  any  particular  portion  of  the  petitioner's  land  left  open 
and  built  upon,  arising  either  under  the  terms  of  the  act,  the 
actual  construction  of  the  buildings  or  the  plans  recorded  or  used 
at  any  of  the  sales;  also,  that  no  special  right  arose  from  the 
action  of  the  Governor  and  Council  in  approving  and  authorizing 
the  location  of  the  petitioner's  buildings  as  originally  erected  and 
ever  since  maintained.  Exceptions  were  taken  to  the  ruling  of 
the  Land  Court,  and  the  case  was  reported  on  the  thirteenth  day 
of  February,  1914,  by  that  court  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
for  its  determination. 

On  May  25,  1914,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  handed  down  an 
opinion  (Sheldon,  J.)  sustaining  the  decision  of  the  Land  Court, 
and  ruling  that  the  petitioner's  estate  (Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology)  "is  subject  to  the  equitable  easements  or  restric- 
tions, in  favor  of  the  owners  of  the  lots  abutting  on  Boylston, 
Clarendon  and  Newbury  streets  and  opposite  to  the  square  in 
question,  that  it  shall  forever  be  left  as  an  open  space  or  for  the 
use  of  the  petitioner  for  its  educational  and  scientific  purposes, 
and  if  and  while  so  used  that  the  petitioner  shall  not  cover  with 
its  buildings  more  than  one-third  part  of  the  area  of  its  land." 

This  commission  has  been  reliably  informed  that  the  sale  of 
the  lot  originally  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  institute,  the  rights 
in  which  were  subsequently  released  by  the  Commonwealth  to 
the  institute,  did  not  enter  into  the  removal  scheme;  but  it 
would  seem  that,  without  the  sale  of  this  particular  parcel  of 
land,  a  serious  handicap  would  arise  in  reference  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  new  buildings. 
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The  following  tables  are  suggested  to  show  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  the  land  and  buildings  now  occupied  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Normal  Art  School  and  situated  at  the  corner  of  Exeter  and 
Newbury  streets  in  Boston,  which  location  the  State  Board  of 
Education  intends  to  have  vacated  in  event  of  the  passage  of  the 
resolve  reported  by  the  committee  on  education.  The  assessed 
valuation  is  also  shown  of  the  land  set  apart  and  afterwards  re- 
leased to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  by  the 
Commonwealth,  which  parcel  of  land  is  bounded  by  Boylston, 
Clarendon  and  Newbury  streets.  To  this  is  added  the  valuation 
of  the  buildings  on  said  land.  There  is  further  shown  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  the  land  now  owned  by  the  Commonwealth 
and  occupied  by  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  —  this 
parcel  comprising  one-third  of  the  land  originally  set  apart  by 
the  Commonwealth  by  virtue  of  chapter  183  of  the  Acts  of  1861, 
and  bounded  by  Boylston,  Berkeley  and  Newbury  streets. 

Massachusetts  Xormal  Art  School. 
Nmnber  of  feet  of  land  in  site  now  occupied  by  the  Xonnal 
Art  School  (assessed  at  approximately  S7  per  foot),  15.586 

Assessed  valuation  of  land. 8109,100 

Assessed  valuation  of  buildings, 85,900 

Total  assessed  valuation, 8195,000 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Number  of  feet  of  land  set  apart  and  aftenvards  released 
by  the  Commonwealth  (assessed  at  approximately  818  per 
foot), 87,680 

Assessed  valuation  of  land 81,578,000 

Assessed  valuation  of  buildings, 252.000 

Total  assessed  valuation, .    81,830,000 

Land  owned  by  the  Commonu-ealth  and  occupied  by  the  Boston  Society  of 

Xatural  History. 

Ximiber  of  feet  of  land  in  same  square  with  ^Massachusetts 
Institute  of  TechnologA'  (assessed  at  approximately  820  per 
foot), 43.840 

Assessed  valuation  of  land, 8877.000 

Assessed  valuation  of  buildings, 93.000 

Total  assessed  valuation, 8970,000 
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We  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  attach  to  this  communication 
certain  exhibits^  which  for  convenience  are  classified  as  follows:  — 

Exhibit  A.  —  A  copy  of  chapter  183  of  the  Acts  of  1861,  setting  aside 
a  certain  tract  of  land  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  was  originally  chartered. 

Exhibit  B.  —  A  copy  of  chapter  438  of  the  Acts  of  1903,  constituting 
a  release  of  reversionary  rights  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the  institute. 

Exhibit  C.  —  A  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
the  Commonwealth,  sustaining  the  decision  of  the  Massachusetts  Land 
Court  upon  a  petition  for  registration  of  land  by  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

Exhibit  D.  —  A  copy  of  chapter  130  of  the  United  States  Statutes  at 
Large,  passed  July  2,  1862,  and  known  as  the  United  States  Land  Grant 
(MorriU  Act). 

In  conclusion,  we  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  a  meeting 
of  the  governing  board  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology would  appear  expedient,  and  such  meetings  would  call  for 
the  attendance  of  Your  Excellency  as  a  member  ex  officio  of 
such  board. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  rights  reserved  to  the  Commonwealth 
in  the  passage  of  chapter  183  of  the  Acts  of  1861,  incorporating 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  should  have  been  so 
affected  by  chapter  438  of  the  Acts  of  1903  as  to  constitute  a 
virtual  surrender  of  such  a  valuable  asset  as  the  land  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Rogers  and  Walker  buildings.  With  the  possession 
of  such  rights  as  reserved  in  the  law  of  1861  the  Commonwealth 
would  be  in  a  position  to  handle  this  problem  with  the  brightest 
hopes  for  an  immediate  solution.  By  the  passage  of  chapter 
438  of  the  Acts  of  1903  the  situation  has  assumed  the  propor- 
tions of  a  real  problem. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency. 

Report  on  Special  Appropriations  for  Wrentham  State  School. 

June  12,  1914. 

To  His  Excellency  David  I.  Walsh,  Governor,  State  House,  Boston. 

Dear  Sir:  —  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  even  date, 
the  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  is  submitting  here- 
with a  statement  relative  to  a  resolve  now  before  you  for  execu- 

'  These  exhibits  are  omitted  from  this  report. 
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tive  action,  that  provides  for  the  construction  oi"  buildings  and 
for  certain  improvements  at  the  Wrentham  State  School.  This 
resolve  reads  as  follows:  — 

Resolved,  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand 
dollars  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  from  the  ordinary 
revenue,  to  be  expended  at  the  Wrentham  state  school,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  trustees,  for  the  following  purposes:  —  For  constructing  and 
furnishing  a  hospital  building  for  the  use  of  said  school,  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing fifty-eight  thousand  dollars;  for  constructing  and  furnishing  a  dormi- 
tory, a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty-one  thousand  dollars;  for  constructing 
and  furnishing  two  donnitories  at  the  farm  group  to  accommodate  not 
less  than  fifty  boys,  and  for  constructing  and  furnishing  a  bath  house 
connected  with  said  dormitories,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  kitchen  and 
dining  room  at  the  farm  group,  and  for  the  extension  of  the  heating  system 
from  the  central  station  to  the  farm  group,  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars;  for  constructing  and  furnishing  a  home  for  employees 
to  accommodate  twenty-two  persons,  a  sum  not  exceeding  fourteen  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars;  for  constructing  a  cow  barn  and  silo,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  four  thousand  five  himdrcd  dollars. 


From  the  establishment  of  the  school  by  chapter  508  of  the 
Acts  of  1906,  the  appropriation  and  expenditures  have  been  as 
follows:  — 


Year. 

Appropriations, 

Gross 

Maintenance. 

Expenditures, 

Gross 
Maintenance. 

Appropriations, 

Con- 
struction, etc. 

1906, 
1907, 
1908, 
1909, 
1910, 
1911, 
1912, 
1913, 
1914, 

$10,000  00 
21,000  00 
23,000  00 
49,000  00 
68,800  00 
81,500  00 
95,230  00 

124,930  00 

$4,209  28 
14,530  76 
21,621  34 
45,277  77 
61,972  70 
77,152  63 
90,906  42 

$50,000  00 
25,000  00 

172,800  00 
26,200  00 
81,500  00 
13,000  00 

155,100  00 

292,500  00 

$473,460  00 

,$315,670  90 

$816,100  00 

In  an  appendix  to  this  report  are  shown  data  relative  to 
the  special  appropriations,  as  follows:  the  year  authorized,  the 
amount  and  the  purpose  of  each  special  appropriation,  together 
with  tables  showing  the  amounts  appropriated  for  buildings  for 
patients,  buildings  for  employees,  and  a  summary  of  special 
appropriations  from  1906  to  1913. 

The  number  of  patients  in  the  Wrentham  State  School  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1913  was  441,  and  at  the  present  time  this 
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institution  has  a  working  capacity  for  580  patients.  In  addition 
to  this  capacity  buildings  are  in  process  of  construction,  but 
which  will  not  be  available  for  use  until  after  the  close  of  the 
present  fiscal  year,  for  the  accommodation  of  345  patients.  These 
buildings  require  an  expenditure  of  $172,000  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  1913,  namely,  $292,500.  (In  passing  it  is  well 
to  note  that  the  original  request  for  special  appropriations  for  the 
year  1914  was  for  $292,129;  of  this  amount  $153,000  is  provided 
for  in  the  resolve  now  before  3^ou  awaiting  executive  action.) 
The  buildings  now  completed  with  those  under  construction  will 
provide,  subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  for  the 
accommodation  of  925  patients,  whch  is  an  increase  over  the 
number  in  the  institution  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1913  of 
over  112  per  cent.  It  would  be  extremely  unwise,  in  view  of 
this  condition,  to  sanction  any  further  appropriations  for  the 
construction  of  buildings  at  this  institution  until  such  time  as  the 
work  now  in  process  of  construction  is  completed,  inasmuch  as 
the  figures  above  submitted  indicate  that  this  institution  will  be 
adequately  provided  for  in  the  matter  pertaining  to  increased 
accommodations  until  such  time  as  a  careful  survey  has  been 
made  of  the  entire  problem  having  to  do  with  the  housing  of 
afflicted  persons  who  are  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  practice  appears  to  be  prevalent,  in  making  requests  for 
special  appropriations,  of  not  acquainting  the  different  legisla- 
tive committees,  whose  duty  it  is  to  review  these  requests,  with 
the  true  conditions  existing  in  various  institutions;  for  it  seems 
that  in  arguing  for  the  original  requests  for  appropriations  for 
this  institution  for  1914  the  trustees  should  have  informed  the 
legislative  committees  that,  in  addition  to  the  accommodations 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  report,  the  requests  for 
this  year  would  have  augmented  these  accommodations  by  an 
addition  of  360  patients,  making  total  provision  for  1,285,  or  an 
increase  of  191  per  cent,  over  the  population  at  this  institution 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1913.  This  mode  of  procedure,  if 
intentional,  is  deserving  of  severe  censure.  No  further  requests 
for  appropriations  for  this  institution  or  any  other  existing  insti- 
tution, or  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  institution,  should  be 
countenanced  until  such  time  as  a  careful,  analytical  survey  has 
]>een  made,  and  a  broad,  intelligent,  comprehensive,  co-ordinated 
plan  has  been  submitted,  for  the  proper  classification  and  care  of 
the  Commonwealth's  afflicted  persons,  having  in  mind  both 
humanitarian  considerations  and  efficient  administration. 
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In  that  portion  of  the  resolve  which  provides  for  certain 
appropriations  to  be  applied  to  the  further  development  of  a 
farm  colon}^  is  found  another  instance  wherein  the  Commonwealth 
is  proceeding  along  lines  that  should  be  carefully  studied  for  the 
following  reasons:  — 

Templeton  Colony  is  located  on  a  vast  tract  of  land  comprising 
1,814  acres  of  farm  land  situated  approximately  60  miles  from 
the  institution  which  has  control,  namely,  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Feeble-minded  at  Waverley.  This  colony  is  being 
worked  by  patients  of  a  certain  type  who  are  transferred  from 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  and  it  seems 
reasonable  that  patients  of  this  same  type  should  be  transferred 
from  Wrentham  instead  of  Wrentham  attempting  to  duplicate 
the  work.  It  seems  with  this  vast  acreage  properly  worked  and 
developed  that  the  colony  should  be  self-sustaining,  and  this  very 
matter  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  inadvisability  of  the  Common- 
wealth's acquiring  new  land  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State  while  she  has  in  an  undeveloped 
condition  such  a  vast  area  adaptable  for  the  very  purpose  for 
which  an  appropriation  is  asked,  —  to  establish  a  new  institution 
dealing  with  a  like  activity  in  another  section  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Furthermore,  as  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Board  of 
Insanity  is  contemplated  it  would  not  be  good  policy  to  grant 
additional  appropriations  to  provide  for  increased  capacity  for 
the  various  institutions  without  having  any  knowledge  as  to  the 
plan  to  be  outlined  by, the  proposed  board,  for  it  would  not  be 
justifiable  to  force  upon  a  new  board  appropriations  for  new 
buildings  and  to  continue  a  part  of  a  plan  that  has  not  been 
carefully  studied. 

We  do  not  think  it  would  be  amiss  prior  to  closing  this  report 
to  call  Your  Excellency's  attention  to  the  loose  manner  in  which 
bills  for  proposed  legislation  are  drawn.  In  analyzing  this  resolve 
you  will  find  that  the  number  of  patients  that  certain  buildings 
will  provide  for  is  clearly  set  forth,  while  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  capacity  of  other  buildings  which  are  for  an  identical  purpose, 
namely,  the  housing  of  inmates.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  the 
original  request  for  the  hospital  building,  it  specifically  provided 
for  the  accommodation  of  100  inmates.  In  the  resolve  before 
you,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  number  this  building  is  to 
accommodate.  Upon  investigation  by  this  commission  it  was 
found,  and  so  admitted  by  the  trustees  of  this  institution,  that 
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this  building  was  to  accommodate  only  70  patients,  which  would 
increase  the  per  capita  cost  from  $600  to  $857.14. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency. 


Appendix. 

1.     Special  Appropriations  for  Buildings,  New  Furnishings  and  Equipment 

to  Nov.  30,  1913. 


Amount 

Year  authorized. 

ap- 
propriated. 

Purpose. 

1906,  .... 

$50,000 

Land. 

1907,  . 

25,000 

Farm  group  (patients  and  employees). 

1908,  . 

35,000 

Power  house. 

1908,  . 

« 

33,000 

Service  building  (patients  and  employees). 

1908,  . 

80,000 

2  dormitories  (patients) . 

1908,  . 

11,000 

Employees'  home  (22). 

1908,  . 

2,000 

Stock  and  tools  for  farm. 

1908,  . 

11,800 

Water  supply. 

1909,  . 

8,200 

Water  supply. 

1909,  . 

16,000 

Laundry. 

1909,  . 

2,000 

Stewart  House  (7  employees) . 

1910,  . 

1,000 

Extension  electric  lights  (farm  group). 

1910,  . 

4,000 

Cow  barn. 

1910,  . 

65,000 

Custodial  patients. 

1910, . 

11,500 

House  for  employees  (22) . 

1911,  . 

13,000 

Sewerage  and  filter  beds. 

1912,  . 

1,500 

Hurley  House  (1  employee). 

1912,  . 

12,500 

Employees'  house  (22). 

1912,  . 

98,000 

2  dormitories  (patients). 

1912,  . 

41,500 

Schoolhouse  (patients) . 

1912,  . 

1,600 

Carriage  and  tool  house. 

1913, . 

72,000 

Custodial  building  (135  patients). 

1913,  . 

100,000 

2  dormitories  (210  patients). 

1913,  . 

43,500 

3  homes  for  nurses  and  employees  (66) . 

1913,  . 

22,000 

Administration  building. 

1913,  . 

28,000 

Additions  to  power  house,  etc. 

1913,  . 

25,000 

Additions  to  service  buildins. 

1913,  . 

2,000 

Laundry  equipment. 

2.     Special  Appropriations  for  Buildings  for  Patients. 


Amount 
Year  authorized.                 ap- 
propriated. 

Purpose. 

Number 

of 
Patients. 

1907, 

1908, 
1910, 
1912, 
1913, 

Tota 

Is, 

$25,000 

80,000 
65,000 
98,000 
72,000 
100,000 

$440,000 

Farm  group  for  patients  (and  em- 
ployees),           .... 
Two  dormitories. 

Building  for  custodial  patients,      . 
Two  dormitories,           .           . 
Building  for  custodial  patients. 
Two  dormitories, 

40 
200 
130 
210 
135 
210 

925 

1915.1 
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3.    Appropriation  for  Buildings  for  Employees. 


Year  authorized. 

Amount 

ap- 

propnated. 

Purpose. 

Number 

of 

Employees. 

1907, 

1908, 

1909, 

1910,       . 

1912, 

1912, 

1913, 

$11,000 

2,000 

11,500 

1,500 

12,500 

43,500 

Farm  group  for  employees  (and 
patients),         .... 

For  employees'  home, 

Stewart  House,  for  employees, 

House  for  employees,  . 

Hurley  House,    .... 

Employees'  house. 

Three  homes  for  nurses  and  em- 
ployees (accommodate  22  each). 

10 
22 

7 
22 

1 
22 

66 

Totals,       . 

$82,000 

150 

1  Appropriation  shown  on  sheet  for  patients. 


4.     Summary  of  Special  Appropriations,  1906-13. 


Land, $50,000 

Patients'  buildings, 440,000 

Employees'  buildings,         .........  82,000 

Other  buildings:  power  house,  service  building,  schoolhouse,  administra- 
tion building,  laundry,  farm  buildings,      ......  206,100 

Miscellaneous  equipment,             ........  5,000 

Water  supply, •   20,000 

Sewerage  and  filter  beds,    .........  13,000 

Total $816,100 


Report  on  Establishment  of  a  School  for  Feeble-minded  in  the 
Western  Part  of  the  Commonwealth. 

June  12,  1914. 
To  His  Excellency  David  I.  Walsh,  Governor,  State  House,  Boston. 

Dear  Sir:  —  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  even  date, 
the  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  is  submitting  here- 
with a  statement  relative  to  House  Bill  No.  1835,  amended, 
which  provides  for  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  which  is  now  before  Your 
Excellency  awaiting  executive  action. 

In  making  a  study  of  this  bill  it  might  be  well  to  consider 
certain  features  having  a  direct  bearing  on  this  project  which  are 
covered  in  our  report,  submitted  on  this  date,  relative  to  the 
resolve  that  provides  for  special  appropriations  to  be  applied  to 
the  Wrentham  State  School.  Such  features  may  be  enumerated 
as  follows:    first,  the  withholding  of   approval   of   further  special 
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appropriations  having  to  do  with  extension  work  in  this  line  of 
activity  until  such  time  as  a  survey  has  been  made  of  the  entire 
problem  of  the  proper  care  and  housing  of  State  wards;  second, 
the  proper  development  of  the  present  agencies  dealing  with  this 
problem  which  are  in  an  undeveloped  condition. 

Before  granting  an  appropriation  for  a  project  such  as  is  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill  it  should  be  definitely  determined  and  settled 
that  it  is  a  branch  of  a  broad,  comprehensive,  co-ordinated  plan 
for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded  wards  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  one  should  be  satisfied  that  it  is  not  an  independent  move- 
ment without  any  direct  relation  to  such  a  plan  as  above  men- 
tioned. It  is  possible  that  a  reorganized  State  Board  of  Insanity, 
after  completing  a  study  of  the  feeble-minded  problem,  will  find 
that  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  this  contemplated 
institution  in  the  western  part  of  the  Commonwealth  would  be 
seriously  questioned.  The  thought  that  should  ever  be  before  us 
in  the  handling  of  these  great  problems  now  confronting  us 
should  be  one  as  to  how  to  determine  the  best  possible  system, 
and  this  is  impossible  of  determination  until  such  time  as  a  care- 
ful study  has  been  made  of  the  entire  problem,  and  a  well- 
defined,  comprehensive,  co-ordinated  plan  is  perfected. 

The  bill  (House  Bill  No.  1835)  in  its  original  form  provided  in 
section  2  for  an  expenditure  of  $800,000  for  the  establishment  of 
this  institution  during  the  years  1914,  1915,  1916,  1917  and 
1918.  Of  this  amount  $200,000  was  to  be  expended  in  1914,  and 
the  sum  of  .$150,000  to  be  expended  in  each  of  the  four  succeed- 
ing years.  The  aforesaid  section  was  amended  in  such  a  manner 
in  the  bill  now  before  Your  Excellency  that,  without  carefully 
analyzing  the  same,  it  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  amount 
asked  for  the  establishment  of  this  hospital  is  $200,000,  inasmuch 
as  all  reference  to  the  amounts  to  be  appropriated  in  subsequent 
3'ears  have  been  eliminated  from  section  2.  In  reading  over  the 
draft  of  the  bill  now  before  you,  you  will  observe  that  while 
section  2  provides  for  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$200,000  for  the  construction  of  this  school,  section  11  makes  it 
mandatory  that  the  trustees  draw  up  a  general  plan  providing 
for  a  method  of  development  of  said  school,  and  further-  provides 
a  permissive  clause  for  the  completion  of  said  plan  in  five  years, 
to  cost  not  more  than  $200,000  the  first  year  and  $150,000  each 
of  the  other  four  years.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  this  bill  is 
replete  with  glaring  inconsistencies,  for  it  specifically  provides  in 
section  2  tliat  the  cost  for  the  construction  of  this  school  shall 
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not  exceed  $200,000,  while  in  section  11  it  makes  it  permissive  to 
expend  $800,000  for  the  construction  of  such  buildings  as  may 
be  required  for  the  estabHshment  of  this  school. 

Section  14  of  this  bill  indicates  that  the  establishment  of  this 
institution  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  the  feeble-minded 
located  in  western  Massachusetts,  inasmuch  as  certain  conditions 
surrounding  the  commitment  of  feeble-minded  persons  residing 
in  the  city  of  Boston  are  provided  for. 

Section  16  clearly  indicates  that  it  is  not  the  intent  to  make 
this  school  part  of  a  well  co-ordinated  plan,  for  certain  powers 
are  conferred  on  the  trustees  which  they  may  exercise  as  they 
shall  see  fit.  These  powers  seem  to  be  arbitrary,  inasmuch  as 
the  trustees  may  classify  patients,  discharge  pupils  at  their  dis- 
cretion, and  cause  patients  to  be  removed. 

Section  17  provides  that  "said  corporation  shall  gratuitously 
receive,  maintain  and  educate  in  the  school  department  such 
indigent  feeble-minded  persons  from  this  commonwealth  as  shall 
be  designated  by  the  governor  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
secretary  of  the  board  of  education.  ..."  The  exercise  of  this 
function  is  impossible  from  the  present  -woiding,  inasmuch  as 
chapter  457  of  the  Acts  of  1909  abolished  the  position  of  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education  and  created  the  position  of 
Commissioner  of  Education,  who  was  to  take  on  all  powers, 
duties  and  functions  of  the  secretary  of  that  Board. 

Section  18  provides /'.  .  .  that  if  any  person  or  municipality 
refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  such  charges,  or  such  amounts  as  may 
be  charged  and  as  are  due  for  the  removal  of  any  inmate  whom 
the  trustees  are  authorized  b}^  law  to  remove,  the  treasurer  may 
recover  the  same  to  the  use  of  the  school  as  provided  in  section 
seventy-nine,  chapter  eighty-seven  of  the  Revised  Laws."  This 
section  again  illustrates  the  loose  manner  in  which  this  bill  was 
drawn,  inasmuch  as  this  chapter  was  repealed  and  superseded  by 
the  act  to  revise  and  codify  the  laws  relating  to  insane  persons 
(Chap.  504,  Acts  of  1909.) 

Section  1,  chapter  504,  Acts  of  1909,  provides  "  ...  no 
county,  city  or  town  shall  establish  or  maintain  any  such  insti- 
tution or  receptacle,  or  be  liable  for  the  board,  care,  treatment 
or  act  of  any  inmate  thereof." 

Section  83,  chapter  504,  Acts  of  1909,  provides  that  — 

If  it  appears  to  the  state  board  of  insanity  that  a  towTi  having  a  taxable 
valuation  of  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  valuation  of 
polls  and  estates  established  by  the  general  court  is,  or  since  the  first  day 
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of  January  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  four  has  been,  lawfully 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  inmates  of  any  hospital  or  receptacle 
under  the  supervision  of  the  said  board,  by  reason  of  such  inmate  hav- 
ing a  legal  settlement  in  such  town,  the  expense  thereof  may  be  repaid  to 
the  town  by  the  conmion wealth,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  board  may 
determine. 

Neither  one  of  the  above  sections  quoted,  namely,  1  and  83 
of  chapter  504  of  the  Acts  of  1909,  have  been  amended  or  re- 
pealed up  to  and  including  the  year  1913. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  already  set  forth  why  this  bill 
should  not  receive  your  approval,  it  might  be  well  to  question 
whether  satisfactory  results  can  be  procured  as  long  as  we  adopt 
the  policy  of  establishing  one  institution  and  placing  it  under  a 
board  of  control  which  partially  develops  it;  then  of  establishing 
by  legislative  act  a  separate  institution  under  another  board  of 
control  which  partially  develops  it;  and  then  by  a  legislative 
act  establish  a  so-called  colony,  which  in  fact  contains  the  possi- 
bilities of  developing  into  an  institution  even  larger  than  the 
parent  institution.  The  continuation  of  such  a  policy  means  the 
multiplication  of  agencies  but  no  co-ordination  thereof.  The 
proper  utilization  of  existing  agencies  might  possibly  obviate  the 
necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  institution  in  another 
part  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Sufficient  study  has  been  given  to  the  subject  to  indicate 
clearly  the  size  of  the  problem  and  its  urgency,  but  so  far  as  can 
be  learned  no  comprehensive  study  or  survey  has  been  made  rela- 
tive to  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  by  the  Commonwealth  in 
handling  this  urgent  and  important  problem.  In  other  words, 
such  study  as  has  been  made  from  any  broad  viewpoint  has  had 
to  do  with  only  one  side  ol  the  problem,  namely,  the  unfortunates 
who  are  to  be  cared  for,  but  no  comprehensive  study  has  been 
made  of  the  other  side,  namely,  the  present  facilities  for  handling 
these  unfortunates.  It  would  now  seem  most  urgent  to  make 
specific  provision  for  a  State-wide  study  of  the  public  facilities 
which  are  now  being  or  which  might  be  utilized  in  the  care  of 
the  feeble-minded.  But  in  such  study  a;s  this  commission  has 
made,  it  is  fully  satisfied  that  the  Commonwealth  has  been  very 
derelict  in  applying  proper  attention  to  the  matter  pertaining  to 
the  many  deportable  cases  now  in  the  confines  of  her  institu- 
tions. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  people  interested  in 
this  work  maintain  that  there  are  crying  needs  for  additional 
accommodations   for   our    State   wards,    the    Commonwealth   has 
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pursued  for  years  the  policy  of  boarding  patients  from  other 
States  of  the  type  which  this  school,  if  it  were  established,  was 
to  provide  for. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency. 

Report  on  Special  Appropriations  for  the  Improvement  of  Certain 
Harbors  and  Ponds. 

June  29,  1914. 
To  His  Excellency  David  I.  Walsh,  Governor,  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear   Sir:  —  In   compliance   with   your  request   of   this   date, 
the  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  is  submitting  here- 
with a  statement  relative  to  two  resolves  now  before  you   await- 
ing executive  action :  — 

Hov.se  Bill  No.  2629.  —  A  resolve  relative  to  improvement  of  Smith's 
cove  in  Gloucester  harbor,  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $5,000. 

House  Bill  No.  2631.  —  A  resolve  to  provide  for  the  improvement  of 
certain  harbors  and  ponds  by  the  Board  of  Harbor  and  Land  Commis- 
sioners, authorizing  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  $55,000, 
together  with  the  sum  of  $4,762.99,  being  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
amount  authorized  by  chapter  110  of  the  Resolves  of  the  year  1912. 

Any  adequate  consideration  of  these  two  proposed  legislative 
acts  involves  careful  study  of  chapter  642  of  the  Acts  of  1912, 
which  provides  for  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$450,000  during  the  years  1913,  1914  and  1915  in  the  improve- 
ment, development,  maintenance  and  protection  of  rivers,  har- 
bors, tidewaters  and  foreshores  within  the  Commonwealth  and 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Harbor  and  Land  Commission.  Of 
this  sum  not  more  than  $150,000  may  be  expended  in  any  one 
of  the  three  years  specified  in  this  act,  but  an  unexpended  bal-  <^ 
ance  in  any  year  may  be  used  in  the  succeeding  year.  Under 
this  act  the  Harbor  and  Land  Commission  has  authority  to 
expend  money  for  such  projects  as  those  provided  for  in  House 
Bills  Nos.  2629  and  2631.  In  fact,  petitions  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  that  Board  for  work  on  some  of  the  projects  covered 
by  House  Bill  No.  2631,  but  the  Harbor  and  Land  Commis- 
sion has  as  yet  made  no  decision  with  respect  to  these  petitions. 

The  submission  of  duplicate  petitions  to  the  Legislature  and 
to  the  Harbor  and  Land  Commission,  and  the  independent  con- 
sideration of  these  petitions  by  the  two  bodies,  constitute  a  very 
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unsatisfactory  condition.  Under  these  circumstances  the  ad- 
ministrative body  has  naturally  withheld  its  approval  or  disap- 
proval until  such  time  as  legislative  action  has  been  taken.  The 
procedure  which  should  be  followed  in  submitting  petitions  for 
harbor  improvements,  as  well  as  other  questions  involved  in  ad- 
ministering this  public  work,  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  statutes 
(chap.  481,  Acts  of  1909  and  chap.  642,  Acts  of  1912),  wherein  a 
well-defined  policy  has  been  laid  down  for  this  important  func- 
tion of  the  State. 

The  legislation  proposed  by  these  two  bills  must  be  considered 
with  reference  to  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Commonwealth  and 
crystalized  in  chapter  481,  Acts  of  1909.  By  this  chapter  the 
old  custom  of  separate  and  direct  petition  to  the  Legislature  for 
the  improvement  and  development,  maintenance  and  protection 
of  rivers,  harbors,  tidewaters  and  the  like  in  different  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth  was  discontinued,  and  such  activity  con- 
centrated in  the  unified  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Harbor 
and  Land  Commissioners;  and  in  this  chapter,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  directing  and  undertaking  such  work,  the  Board  of 
Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners  was  provided  with  an  appropri- 
ation of  $300,000  to  be  expended  during  the  years  1910,  1911 
and  1912,  expenditures  for  each  year  being  limited  to  $100,000. 
Authority  was  conferred  upon  the  Board  relative  to  the  matter 
of  selection  of  places  where  such  sums  were  to  be  expended,  and 
the  Board  was  to  consider  likewise  the  general  public  advantages 
of  the  work  proposed,  the  interest  as  manifested  by  the  different 
localities,  and  in  general  the  importance  of  the  industrial  and 
commercial  interests  served  or  affected  thereby,  together  with 
any  other  considerations  pertaining  to  the  necessity  or  advantage 
of  the  work  proposed. 

As  a  matter  of  protection  of  the  general  public  welfare,  no  work 
as  authorized  by  this  act  was  to  be  attempted  until  after  public 
hearings  had  been  held  and  the  proper  preparations  made  rela- 
tive to  the  cost  of  the  work  to  be  performed.  In  the  same  act 
provision  was  made  for  the  initiative  of  any  city  or  town  in  the 
matter  of  local  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  rivers, 
harbors,  tidewaters  and  foreshores  within  its  jurisdiction,  but 
such  appropriation  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  and  Receiver- 
General,  and  was  to  be  expended  by  the  Board  of  Harbor  and 
Land  Commissioners  for  the  desired  pufpose  within  the  limits 
of  such  city  or  town. 

In  general,  therefore,  this  act  conferred  upon  the  Harbor  and 
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Land  Commissioners  not  only  initiative  power  for  the  general 
protection  and  development  of  the  work  within  its  scope,  but  of 
controlling  jurisdiction  whenever  the  initiative  in  such  work 
came  from  different  localities.  The  policy  adopted  by  chapter 
481  of  the  Acts  of  1909  was  re-emphasized  by  amending  legisla- 
tion in  1912,  chapter  642,  and  a  continuing  appropriation  made 
for  the  years  1913,  1914  and  1915. 

In  view  of  the  policy  so  clearly  established  by  legislative  act 
in  the  year  1909,  and  as  reaffirmed  by  the  amending  legislation 
of  1912,  it  would  appear  inadvisable  to  consider  favorably  sep- 
arate petitions  for  particular  legislation  now  contained  in  House 
Bill  No.  2629  and  No.  2631,  respectively.  To  enact  these  peti- 
tions into  law  would  be  virtually  a  revival  of  the  old  custom 
obtaining  prior  to  the  change  in  1909,  and  would  constitute 
likewise  a  material  criticism  of  the  efficacy  of  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  in  that  year.  The  old  and  new  policies  in- 
consistent in  their  natures  should  not  be  continued  jointly  and 
it  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  any  one  would  defend  an 
attempt  to  follow  both  policies  at  the  same  time.  It  is  sub- 
mitted that  in  view  of  the  element  of  progress  suggested  in  the 
enactment  of  chapter  481,  Acts  of  1909,  the  petitions  herein- 
before discussed  should  not  meet  with  approval. 

The  statements  herein  made  discuss  the  general  questions  in- 
volved, rather  than  the  merits  of  the  projects  contemplated  in 
the  particular  bills  under  consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency. 

Report  on   Deficit  in   Maintenance  Appropriation   for   Rutland 
State  Sanatorium. 

Dec.  9,  1914. 

To  His  Excellency  David  I.  Walsh,  Governor,  and  the  Honorable  Executive 
Council,  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 
Gentlemen:  —  In  compliance  with  your  request  the  Commis- 
sion on  Economy  and  Efficiency  submits  herewith  a  report  on  the 
deficit  at  the  Rutland  State  Sanatorium,  which  was  brought  to 
your  attention  in  a  letter  from  Hon.  Frank  H.  Pope,  State 
Auditor,  which  reads  as  follows:  — 

As  provided  by  chapter  549  of  the  Acts  of  the  3^ear  1908,  I  have  to  rec- 
ommend that  a  transfer  be  made  in  the  sum  of  $6,000  from  extraordinary 
expenses  to  be  applied  on  the  expenses  of  the  Rutland  State  Sanatorium. 
The  superintendent's  explanation  in  regard  to  this  deficiency,  which  I 
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have  no  reason  to  doubt,  is  as  follows:  that  more  coal  has  been  consumed 
during  the  past  winter  than  is  normally  required,  which  he  says  is  due 
partly  to  poor  quality  of  coal  delivered  under  contract,  and  that  the  pen- 
alty paid  by  the  company  did  not  offset  the  poor  quality  of  the  coal. 
This  accounts  for  about  S3,000  of  the  deficit.  He  states  that  approxi- 
mately $2,000  more  is  accounted  for  by  unexpected  high  prices  in  food. 
The  other  $1,000  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  smaller  matters,  as  certain 
repairs  not  foreseen,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  were  necessary, 
and  of  certain  increases  in  salaries  authorized  by  the  trustees  and  ap- 
proved by  your  honorable  body. 


The  maintenance  appropriation  for  Rutland  State  Sanatorium 
for  1913  was  $183,000  and  for  1914  was  $193,650.  An  appropri- 
ation for  $516  was  also  made  in  1914  to  meet  a  deficit  in  the 
1913  appropriation,  the  total  amount  of  which  was  $5,076.55. 
The  status  of  the  several  items  in  the  appropriation,  as  shown 
on  the  books  of  the  sanatorium,  is  given  in  the  following  state- 
ment: — 


Balance. 

Overdraft. 

Salaries,  wages  and  labor, 

Food,      .          .          .          . 

Clothing, 

Furnishings,    . 

Heat,  light  and  power. 

Repairs  and  improvements. 

Miscellaneous, 

Church, 

Farm,  stable  and  grounds, 

$1,843  35 

4,949   14 

213  43 

$7,666  90 

2,232  93 

16  36 

3,146  37 

710  92 

847  32 

$7,005  92 

$14,620  80 
7,005  92 

Net  deficit, 

$7,614  88 

The  reasons  submitted  in  the  letter  quoted  above,  and  based 
on  information  furnished  the  Auditor  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  Rutland  State  Sanatorium  do  not  explain  the  deficit,  as 
shown  by  this  report  and  by  statements  on  file  in  this  office. 
Moreover,  the  total  deficit  is  approximately  $7,600  instead 
of  $6,000,  as  stated  in  the  letter  from  the  Auditor. 

The  deficit  was  largely  caused  by  increases  in  salaries  and 
wages  and  by  the  appointment  of  extra  employees  during  the 
year  1914,  amounting  to  $7,666.90.  Of  this  sum,  increases  of 
S300  for  Dr.  Lyons  and  $100  for  Dr.  Howes,  members  of  the 
medical  staff,  were  approved  by  your  honorable  body,  leaving 
$7,266.90  not  subject  to  your  approval. 
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The  superintendent  attributes  the  deficit  in  "heat,  light  and 
power"  to  the  manner  in  which  the  contract  for  coal  was  made 
through  Mr.  Pray  of  the  State  Board  of  Charity,  the  coal  pur- 
chased under  this  contract  being  of  a  very  poor  quality. 

The  statement  in  the  foregoing  letter,  that  part  of  the  deficit 
was  caused  by  the  increase  in  prices  of  food,  is  misleading,  as 
there  was  less  money  spent  for  food  in  1914  than  in  1913,  al- 
though there  were  14  more  employees  and  3  more  patients  at 
the  institution  during  1914  than  there  were  in  1913.  There  was 
spent  for  food  in  1913,  $76,478.28,  and  in  1914,  $74,232.93,  or 
$2,245.35  less  than  in  1913.  (Detailed  statements  of  these 
figures  are  on  file  in  this  office.) 

Certain  unsatisfactory  conditions  existing  at  the  institution  are 
responsible  for  the  increase  in  salaries  and  wages,  namely,  mis- 
management of  the  farm  and  partiality  shown  to  employees. 
For  example,  the  institution  has  a  rule  that  persons  who  have 
been  employed  for  more  than  a  year  are  entitled  to  one  week's 
pay  when  sick.  During  the  past  year  one  employee  has  been 
sick  for  several  months,  and  he  has  received  his  salary  for  the 
entire  time.  This  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
superintendent  in  October,  but  he  did  not  take  it  up  with  the 
trustees  until  this  investigation  was  started. 

The  deficit  on  the  farm  was  largely  caused  by  the  purchase  of 
a  pair  of  horses.  This  proposed  expenditure  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Auditor  by  the  superintendent  before  the  horses 
were  purchased,  with  the  statement  that  the  purchase  of  the 
horses  would  cause  a  deficit  in  the  item  for  "farm,  stable  and 
grounds,"  which  might  be  made  up  in  some  other  item  (as 
shown  by  letters  on  file  in  this  office). 

Some  phases  of  the  management  of  Rutland  State  Sanatorium, 
which  have  been  in  part  responsible  for  the  deficit  in  its  appro- 
priation for  1914,  are  being  further  investigated  by  this  commis- 
sion and  will  be  considered  in  a  future  report  to  you. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency. 


CONVERSION  OF  STATE  SINKING  FUND  BONDS  INTO  SERIAL 

BONDS. 

By  chapter  157  of  the  Resolves  of  1914  the  Legislature  directed 
the  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  to  make  an  investi- 
gation "relative  to  the  readjustment  of  the  finances  of  the  com- 
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monwealth  by  the  retirement  of  the  sinking  fund  bonds  and  the 
issuance  of  serial  bonds."  The  resolve  provides  that  the  com- 
mission report  to  the  General  Court  not  later  than  Jan.  15,  1915. 

The  refunding  of  the  sinking  fund  debt  of  the  Commonwealth 
by  the  issue  of  serial  bonds  was  recommended  by  the  Treasurer 
and  Receiver-General  in  a  report  to  the  Governor  under  date  of 
July  1,  1914.  The  report  and  recommendation  were  referred  to 
the  Legislature  with  a  message  from  the  Governor  stating  that 
"...  the  Treasurer  and  Receiver-General  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  of  the  opinion  that  a  readjustment  of  the  finances  of  the  Com- 
monwealth by  the  retirement  of  the  old  sinking  fund  bonds  and 
the  issuance  in  their  stead  of  serial  bonds  would  result  in  a  saving 
to  the  Commonwealth  in  interest  alone  in  fortj^  years  of  from 
S25,000,000  to  $50,000,000.  .  .  ." 

To  assist  in  the  study  of  this  important  ciuestion  the  commis- 
sion has  collected  data  on  the  State  debt,  as  it  is  now  consti- 
tuted, and  on  the  sinking  funds  held  for  its  redemption.  In- 
formal conferences  have  been  held  with  officials  of  several  State 
departments  and  others  who  have  expert  and  technical  knowledge 
of  the  factors  involved  in  the  proposed  conversion  of  sinking  fund 
bonds  into  serial  bonds.  On  Oct.  22,  1914,  the  commission  held 
a  public  hearing  at  the  State  House  in  order  that  any  persons 
interested  in  the  subject  might  be  given  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  opinions.  Notices  of  the  hearing  were  sent  to  the  Governor 
and  Council,  the  Treasurer  and  Receiver-General,  the  State 
x4uditor  and  other  officials  concerned  with  the  administration  of 
the  State's  finances,  and  to  the  press  and  such  private  citizens 
•as  were  known  to  be  especially  interested  in  the  subject.  At  this 
public  hearing  Alfred  D.  Chandler  of  Brookline,  who  is  a  prom- 
inent advocate  of  the  serial  plan  for  bond  issues,  presented  a 
large  amount  of  material  relative  to  State  and  other  govern- 
mental indebtedesss  in  this  country,  together  with  tables  com- 
piled for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  results  attained  under  the 
sinking  fund  method  and  under  the  serial  bond  method.  Tables 
compiled  for  the  same  purpose  by  other  students  of  the  question 
have  also  been  submitted  to   the  commission. 

The  report  prepared  by  the  commission  in  compliance  with  the 
resolve  of  the  Legislature  has  been  submitted  to  the  General  Court 
and  printed  as  House  Document  No.  1650. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  EXPENDITURES  AND  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE 
BOARD   OF  REGISTRATION  IN  DENTISTRY. 

June  2,  1914. 
To  His  Excellency  David  I.  Walsh,  Governor,  State  House,  Boston. 

Dear  Sir:  —  In  compliance  with  a  request  of  Your  Excellency 
under  date  of  April"  23,  1914,  the  Commission  on  Economy  and 
Efficiency  is  submitting  herewith  a  report  relative  to  its  investi- 
gation of  the  expenditures  and  accounts  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Registration  in  Dentistry,  said  investigation  having 
been  requested  in  a  communication  to  Your  Excellency,  which 
reads  as  follows:  — 

Boston,  A.pril  21,  1914. 

To  His  Excellency  David  I.  Walsh,  Governor,  and  the  Honorable  Coimcil 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Gentlemen:  —  The  accounts  of  the  Board  of  Registration  in  Den- 
tistry and  many  of  the  vouchers  therefor  having  been  the  subject  of 
examination  by  one  of  the  undersigned  at  the  office  of  the  Auditor  of  the 
Commonwealth  during  the  months  of  December,  1912,  and  January,  1913, 
the  information  then  obtained  from  said  accounts  and  vouchers,  as  well 
as  from  those  persons  connected  with  said  Auditor's  office,  and  who  as- 
sisted in  the  examination,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  funds  in  the 
hands  of  said  Board  of  Registration  in  Dentistry  have  not  been  used  for 
the  purposes  provided  by  law,  nor  are  the  vouchers  in  any  proper  form 
for  the  gaining  of  any  knowledge  of  the  purposes  of  said  expenditures  by 
the  Board.  We  therefore  suggest  to  Your  Excellency  and  the  members 
of  the  Honorable  Council  that  an  examination  and  investigation  of  the 
disbursements  of  the  Board  of  Registration  in  Dentistry  be  made  by  the 
Board  of  Efficiency  and  Economy,  which  Board  we  beheve  is  appointed 
for  this  purpose,  and  that  a  report  of  its  findings  be  made  to  Your  Excel- 
lency and  the  Honorable  Council,  the  said  examination  to  cover  a  period 
of  at  least  ten  years,  or  for  such  time  as  the  Board  of  Efficiency  and 
Economy  may  deem  necessary. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Waldo  E.  Boardman,  DkM.D. 

Charles  M.  Proctor,  D.M.D. 

Horace  L.  Howe,  D.M.D. 

Chas.  E.  B.  Chase,  D.M.D. 

H.  W.  HAPJ3Y,  D.M.D. 

A.  H.  StC.  Chase,  D.M.D. 

Jean  J.  Loizeaux,  D.M.D. 

FR-A.NK  T.  Taylor,  D.M.D. 
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The  investigation  by  the  Commission  on  Economy  and  Effi- 
ciency has  dealt  with  the  administration  of  the  fina;nces  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Registration  in  Dentistry  and  the 
method  of  keeping  and  rendering  its  accounts.  Throughout  the 
investigation  special  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  information 
relative  to  the  charges  in  the  foregoing  letter,  namely,  "that 
the  funds  in  the  hands  of  said  Board  of  Registration  in  Dentistry 
have  not  been  used  for  the  purposes  provided  by  law,  nor  are 
the  vouchers  in  any  proper  form  for  the  gaining  of  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  purposes  of  said  expenditures  by  the  Board."  No 
consideration  has  been  given  in  this  investigation  to  the  work  of 
the  Board  in  conducting  its  examinations  or  in  the  other  pro- 
fessional phases  of  its  work  except  such  as  might  have  a  bearing 
upon  its  finances  or  accounts.  In  submitting  this  report  the 
commission  first  presents  a  summary  of  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations, which  is  followed  by  detailed  statements  on  which 
the  findings  and  conclusions  are  based.  In  setting  forth  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  this  commission  it  is  deemed 
important  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  making  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  finances  and  accounts  of  the  Board  of  Reg- 
istration in  Dentistry  it  was  necessary  to  study  the  statutory 
provisions  having  direct  bearing  upon  that  Board.  It  should  be 
clearly  understood,  however,  that  the  interpretation  and  opinion 
concerning  the  various  statutes  discussed  is  not  that  of  the  legal 
department  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Summary  of  Findings. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  charge  that  "the  funds  in  the  hands  of 
said  Board  of  Registration  in  Dentistry  have  not  been  used  for 
the  purposes  provided  by  law,"  the  Commission  on  Economy  and 
Efficiency  finds  that  — 

1.  The  expenditures  have  been  made  in  part  for  objects  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  law;  in  part  for  ordinary  and  practically 
universal  objects  of  expense,  such  as  telephone,  telegraph,  express, 
and  stationery,  which  are  properly  included  under  "other  nec- 
essary expenses,"  as  authorized  by  the  appropriation  acts;  and 
in  part  for  other  expenditures  which  are  discussed  in  paragraphs 
2  and  3  following. 

2.  The  expenditures  for  dues  in  associations  of  dental  ex- 
aminers (amounting  to  only  $20  annually  for  the  entire  Board) 
although  not  authorized  by  law  are  for  a  public  purpose,  inas- 
much as  it  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  there  are  any 
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benefits  derived  from  such  associations  the  Commonwealth,  and 
not  the  individual,  is  the  beneficiary.  Membership  in  these 
associations  is  limited  to  dental  examiners  engaged  in  public 
work  similar  to  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Board. 

3.  Charges  for  services  and  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
investigation  and  prosecution  of  alleged  violations  of  the  dental 
law,  although  not  authorized  by  law,  are  made  by  one  member, 
the  chairman.  The  charges  therefor  are  not  commensurate  with 
the  time  actually  spent  on  such  investigation  and  prosecutions 
and  with  the  time  lost  in  private  practice.  Expenditures  for 
this  purpose  appear  to  be  proper  charges  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  law  provides  penalties  for  violation  thereof,  but  no  agency 
for  investigating  and  prosecuting  alleged  cases  of  such  violations. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Dowsley,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Registration  in  Dentistry,  expenditures  for  this  purpose 
were  made  with  the  express  approval  of  former  State  Auditor 
Henry  E.  Turner. 

4.  Expenditures  for  the  several  objects  appear  to  be  reason- 
able in  amount. 

5.  Vouchers  for  all  expenditures  were  examined  by  the  Audi- 
tor's office  at  the  time  the  accounts  were  submitted,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  members  of  the  Board,  no  vouchers  have 
been  questioned. 

6.  Fees  for  examinations  have  been  turned  into  the  State 
treasury  in  accordance  with  instructions  of  the  State  Auditor, 
and  the  receipts  of  the  Board  have  been  periodically  audited  by 
a  representative  of  the  Auditor's  office. 

II.  With  regard  to  the  charge  that  the  vouchers  are  not  "in 
any  proper  form  for  the  gaining  of  any  knowledge  of  the  pur- 
poses of  said  expenditures  by  the  Board,"  the  Commission  on 
Economy  and  Efficiency  finds  that  — 

1.  The  vouchers  and  accounts  as  filed  by  the  several  members 
of  the  Board  in  most  instances  lack  detailed  information  as  to 
points  of  travel,  purposes  of  travel,  and  in  many  cases  the  dates 
on  which  expenses  were  incurred.  While  the  form  in  which  some 
vouchers  have  been  submitted  is  open  to  criticism,  on  investiga- 
tion the  items  of  expense  have  been  found  to  be  proper  charges. 

2.  The  printed  reports  of  the  Auditor's  department  contain 
for  some  of  the  years  investigated  by  this  commission  erroneous 
analyses  of  the  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Registration  in  Dentistry 
which  are  misleading;  as,  for  example,  in  1903  the  Auditor's 
report  contains  an  item  of  "Rent,  $511.17,"  whereas  the  correct 
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charge  for  rent  for  that  year  was  $229.72,  or  less  than   half    of 
the  amount  shown  in  the  Auditor's  report. 

3.  The  vouchers  and  accounts  submitted  by  the  Board  of 
Registration  in  Dentistry  for  the  period  under  consideration  are 
no  more  unsatisfactory  than  those  submitted  by  many  other 
State  boards  and  departments.  The  form  of  expense  accounts 
has  been  improved,  and  more  detailed  information  is  now  pre- 
sented as  a  result  of  new  forms  of  expense  sheets  instituted  by 
the  Auditor's  office  last  year. 

Recommendations. 

In  order  to  correct  some  of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  found 
during  this  investigation  of  the  Board  of  Registration  in  Den- 
tistry, the  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  respectfully 
submits  the  following  recommendations:  — 

1.  That  provision  be  made  for  some  duly  authorized  officer  to 
investigate  and  prosecute  alleged  violations  of  law  for  the  several 
boards  of  registration,  in  place  of  the  present  practice  of  leaving 
such  investigation  and  prosecution  to  the  several  boards. 

2.  That  a  central  office  be  established  for  handling  the  busi- 
ness and  clerical  work  of  the  several  boards  of  registration  so  as 
to  relieve  the  members  of  each  board  of  such  duties.  Such 
centralization  would  result  in  economy,  since  the  nucleus  of  such 
an  office  exists  in  the  present  offices  maintained  by  the  Boards  of 
Registration  in  Medicine,  Nurses,  and  Pharmacy,  and  very  little, 
if  any,  additional  office  force  would  be  required  to  handle  the 
routine  work  for  which  the  several  boards  are  now  each  making 
independent  expenditures. 

3.  That  the  Auditor's  office  insist  on  adequate  detailed  expense 
accounts  setting  forth  clearly  the  place,  time  and  purpose  of  the 
several  classes  of  expenditures,  and  insist  on  all  expense  accounts 
and  bills  being  submitted  promptly  for  settlement  so  that  expen- 
ditures may  be  charged  to  the  year  in  which  actually  incurred. 

Statutory  Provisions. 

Copies  of  the  statutes  governing  the  Board  of  Registration  in 
Dentistry  and  setting  forth  its  powers  and  duties  are  attached  as 
an  exhibit.  The  provisions  of  law  having  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  finances  of  the  Board  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  — 

The  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  registration  in  dentistry 
shall  each  receive  a  salary  of  four  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  the  other 
members  of  said  board  shall  each  receive  a  salarv  of  three  hundred  dol- 
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lars  a  year.  (Sect.  3,  chap.  505,  Acts  of  1902,  as  amended  by  chap.  228, 
Acts  of  1903.) 

Each  member  of  the  board  .  .  .  shall  receive  in  addition  to  his  salary 
his  necessary  traveUing  expenses  actually  incurred  in  attending  the  meet- 
ings of  the  board.  The  salary  and  expenses  of  the  members  ...  of  the 
board  of  registration  in  dentistry  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
commonwealth.    (Sect.  4  of  act  quoted.) 

The  fees  received  for  examination  and  registration  of  applicants  .  .  . 
before  the  board  of  registration  in  dentistry  shall  be  paid  monthly  by  the 
secretaries  of  the  respective  boards  into  the  treasury  of  the  common- 
wealth.    (Sect.  5  of  act  quoted.) 

The  law  (sect.  28,  chap.  76,  R.  L.,  as  amended)  provides  that 
persons  violating  the  statutory  provisions  relative  to  the  practice 
of  dentistry  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50  nor 
more  than  $100,  or  by  imprisonment  for  three  months.  The 
law  sets  forth  in  detail  what  shall  constitute  an  offence  punish- 
able by  fine  or  imprisonment,  but  does  not  authorize  or  direct 
the  State  Board  of  Registration  in  Dentistry  or  any  other  agency 
to  investigate  and  prosecute  alleged  violations  of  law. 

The  language  of  the  acts  making  annual  appropriations  for  the 
Board  of  Registration  in  Dentistry  is  practically  identical  through- 
out the  period  investigated,  the  act  for  1913  reading  as  follows:  — 

The  sums  hereinafter  mentioned  are  appropriated  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  from  the  ordinary  revenue,  for  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  board  of  registration  in  dentistry,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  the  thirtieth  day  of  November,  nineteen  hundred  and 
thirteen,  to  wit:  — 

For  the  salaries  of  the  members,  seventeen  hundred  dollars. 

For  clerical  services,  postage,  printing,  travelling  and  other  necessary 
expenses,  to  include  printing  the  annual  report,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
twenty-two  hundred  dollars. 

Expenditures  of  Board  for  Years  1903-13,  inclusive. 

The  expenditures  made  from  appropriations  for  the  Board  of 
Registration  in  Dentistry  are  summarized  in  the  following  table 
under  three  headings,  namely :  — 

1.  Salaries  of  members  of  the  Board. 

2.  Travel  and  other  expenses  incurred  by  individual  members 
of  the  Board. 

3.  Expenses  for  rent,  clerical  assistance,  postage,  printing  and 
incidentals. 
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Yeak. 

Salaries 

of 

Members. 

Expense 

of 
Members. 

Office  Rent, 

Clerical  Service, 

Printing, 

Supplies,  etc. 

Total. 

1903,       . 

$1,587  50 

$910  75 

$1,211  36 

$3,709  61 

1904, 

1,700  00 

880  10 

1,348  90 

3,929  00 

1905, 

1,700  00 

874  35 

1,282  51 

3,856  86 

1906, 

850  001 

449  80 

588  96 

1,888  76 

1907, 

1,700  00 

840  95 

1,100  99 

3,641  94 

1908, 

2,408  32  2 

1,369  60 

1,482  79 

5,260  713 

1909, 

1,700  00 

829  45 

801  58 

3,331  03 

1910, 

1,700  00 

870  70 

1,012  08 

3,582  78 

1911, 

1,700  00 

960  45 

941  73 

3,602  18 

1912, 

1,700  00 

939  40 

1,215  62 

3,855  02 

1913, 

1,700  00 

935  66 

897  53 

3,533  19 

1  Last  six  months'  expenses  and  salaries  paid  in  1907. 

2  In  1908  the  fiscal  year  changed,  and  the  expenses  for  seventeen  months  are  charged  in  this 
year's  account. 

3  There  is  a  difference  of  114.85  between  this  total  and  the  Auditor's,  due  to  the  leaving  out  of 
a  bill  for  S14.85,  under  date  of  July  30,  1908,  for  engrossing  certificates. 


The  objects  for  which  the  Board's  appropriation  has  been  ex- 
pended during  the  period  under  review  comprise  the  following:  — 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


Salaries. 

Clerical  services. 

Postage. 

Printing. 

Travel. 

Expense  of  delegate  to  convention. 

Hotel  and  meals. 

Telephone  and  telegraph. 

Express. 

Stationery  and  office  supphes. 

Sundries. 

Dues  in  associations  of  dental  examiners. 

Rent. 

Charge  for  investigating  violations  of  law. 


Items  1  to  5,  inclusive,  in  the  above  list  are  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  annual  appropriation  acts  from  1903-13,  inclusive. 
The  dental  law  also  specifically  provides  for  the  item  of  salaries 
and  for  traveling  expense. 

Item  6  is  expended  on  authorization  of  the  Governor. 

Items  7  to  11  in  the  above  list  are  ordinary  objects  or  classes 
of  expense,  and,  so  far  as  this  commission  is  aware,  no  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  expending  the  Board's 
appropriation  for  these  objects. 
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Items  12  to  14  in  the  above  list  have  been  questioned  and  will 
accordingly  be  discussed  in  detail. 

In  the  following  table  the  amounts  expended  for  the  individual 
expenses  of  the  several  members  of  the  Board  are  analyzed  so  as 
to  show  each  member's  expense  for  each  year  of  the  period  under 
review:  — 


Expenses 

of  Members  from  1903 

-13. 

Year. 

Dr.  Dowsley. 

Dr.  Mitchell. 

Dr.  Barrett. 

Dr.  Maxfield. 

Dr.  Marvel. 

1903, 

$181  25 

$284  60 

$208  00 

$163  80 

$73  101 

1904, 

179  00 

292  20 

178  00 

160  40 

70  501 

1905, 

179  50 

292  60 

179  00 

147  50 

75  751 

1906, 

105  00 

163  20 

80  00 

74  60 

27  001 

1907, 

195  25 

306  00 

130  00 

119  70 

90  00 

1908, 

322  90 

428  30 

213  60 

223  80 

181  00 

1909, 

224  25 

223  65 

139  80 

130  25 

111  50 

1910, 

229  25 

275  20 

116  00 

125  00 

125  25 

1911, 

257  75 

309  60 

132  00 

144  10 

117  00 

1912, 

239  00 

294  40 

144  00 

141  00 

121  00 

1913, 

264  00 

194  70 

184  56 

157  60  2 

134  80  3 

Totals 

• 

$2,377  15 

$3,064  45 

$1,704  96 

$1,587  75 

$1,126  90 

1  Dr.  Clapp. 

2  Dr.  Maxfield  178.25  and  Dr.  Eagan  $79.35. 

3  Dr.  Marvel  $60.50  and  Dr.  Hale  $74.30. 


This  table  includes  all  the  personal  expenses  of  the  members  of 
the  Board,  such  as  steam  railway  and  electric  car  fare,  carriage 
hire,  meals  and  hotel  expenses.  It  does  not  include  the  chair- 
man's and  secretary's  account  for  office  rent,  clerical  hire,  etc. 
In  Dr.  Dowsley's  account  the  item  for  services  and  expenses  in 
investigating  violations  of  the  law  is  included.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  chairman  and  secretary  have  larger  expense  accounts 
than  the  other  members  of  the  Board.  This  was  explained  by 
the  different  members  of  the  Board,  who  stated  that  these  two 
officials  held  conferences  concerning  the  business  of  the  Board, 
such  as  arranging  for  examinations,  taking  up  complaints,  etc., 
which  the  other  members  did  not  attend.  It  was  stated  that 
Dr.  Barrett  was  also  called  to  Boston  more  frequently  than  the 
other  members,  to  take  up  matters  pertaining  to  dental  legisla- 
tion. 

Associations  of  Dental  Examiners. 

In  an  interview  with  Dr.  Boardman,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
petition,  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the 
State  Board  charged  the  State  for  their  dues  in  the  National 
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and  New  England  Associations  of  Dental  Examiners.  This  is 
explained  by  stating  that  on  account  of  their  being  members  of 
the  State  Board  of  Registration  in  Dentistry  it  is  desirable  for 
them  to  belong  to  these  associations.  Membership  in  such 
associations  appears  to  be  of  an  official  nature  rather  than  per- 
sonal or  strictly  professional,  and  accordingly  the  dues  appear  to 
be  a  proper  charge  against  the  appropriation.  The  expenses  of 
a  delegate  to  the  annual  conventions  likewise  appear  to  be  a 
proper  public  expense  and  must  be  authorized  by  the  Governor, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  similar  items  of  expense  in  other 
boards  and  departments. 

Dr.  Boardman  also  stated  that  he  understood  that  when  the 
National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners  met  here  in  the  year 
1908,  the  State  Board  expended  a  considerable  amount  in  enter- 
taining the  visiting  members.  An  examination  of  the  1908 
accounts  fails  to  show  where  any  money  was  expended  out  of  the 
Board's  appropriation  for  this  convention.  It  would  appear  that 
Dr.  Boardman  has  been  misinformed  on  this  matter. 


Rent. 

In  regard  to  the  item  for  rent  it  may  be  stated  that  this  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  secretary  has  an  office  room 
at  Haverhill  in  the  same  building  as  his  dental  suite,  but  located 
down  the  corridor  about  four  doors.  In  this  rented  room  the 
records  of  the  Board  are  kept  and  the  business  of  the  secretary^ 
of  the  Board  is  transacted. 

In  connection  with  this  rent  item  it  is  well  to  note  that  in 
comparing  the  vouchers  of  the  Board  of  Registration  in  Dentistry 
for  any  one  year  with  the  Auditor's  published  report  for  the 
same  year  it  will  be  discovered  that  in  most  of  the  items  there  is 
a  wide  variance  in  the  amounts.  In  other  words,  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  the  Auditor's  department  makes  charges  against 
certain  items  which  do  not  rightly  belong  to  those  items.  For 
example,  in  analyzing  the  item  of  rent  the  following  discrep- 
ancies appear:  — 
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Rent  of 

Year. 

Rent  of 
Office. 

Rooms  for 

Board 
Meetings. 

Auditor's 
Report. 

Difference. 

1903 

$150  001 

$79  72 

$511   17 

$281  45 

1904, 

120  00 

65  94 

447  34 

261  50 

1905, 

120  00 

70  75 

190  75 

_ 

1906, 

120  00 

57  15 

93  15 

84  00 

1907, 

60  00  2 

35  45 

175  60 

80  15 

1908, 

110  00  3 

72  85 

278  30 

90  45 

1909, 

90  00  4 

- 

90  00 

— 

1910, 

120  00 

— 

120  00 

_ 

1911, 

150  00  4 

— 

150  00 

— 

1912, 

132  00  5 

"" 

132  00 

— 

1  Three  months'  rent  (at  110  per  month)  for  the  year  1902  was  paid  in  1903. 

-  Dr.  Mitchell,  in  order  not  to  exceed  appropriation  for  fiscal  year,  paid  six  months'  rent  from 
private  funds. 

3  Dr.  Mitchell  failed  to  charge  rent  for  one  month. 

*  Dr.  Mitchell  charged  nine  months'  rent.  He  should  have  charged  three  months  extra  in 
1910,  but  failed  to  do  so  and  carried  it  over  to  1911,  when  he  charged  for  fifteen  months. 

5  Dr.  Mitchell  paid  from  December  1  to  June  1  at  the  rate  of  SIO,  and  from  June  1  to  December 
1  at  the  rate  of  $12  per  month,  making  total  for  the  year  $132. 


To  further  illustrate  the  variance  in  different  items  the  fol- 
lowing table  is  submitted,  showing  the  difference  between  the 
analysis  in  the  Auditor's  report  for  the  year  1903  and  a  revised 
analysis  submitted  to  the  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency 
by  the  Auditor's  office  on  May  15,  1914:  — 


Revised 
Analysis. 

Auditor's 
Report. 

Difference. 

Difference. 

J.  E.  Dowsley, 

$400  00 

$400  00 

G.  E.  MitcheU,     . 

400  00 

400  00 

_ 

_ 

T.  J.  Barrett, 

262  50 

262  50 

_ 

_ 

D.  M.  Clapp, 

262  50 

262  50 

_ 

_ 

G.  A.  Maxfield,     .          . 

262  50 

262  50 

_ 

_ 

Travel,         .... 

909  55 

951  40 

$41  85 

_ 

Expense  to  convention, 

294  50 

— 

$294  50 

Clerical,        .... 

342  35 

337  10 

_ 

5  25 

Postage,       .... 

81  56 

72  34 

_ 

9  22 

Printing,      .... 

13  97 

49  22 

35  25 

Rent,            .... 

150  00 

511  17 

361  17 

_ 

Rooms  for  meetings  in  Boston, 

79  72 

79  72 

Stationery,  .... 

139  06 

103  81 

— 

35  25 

Stenographers, 

50  45 

27  75 

_ 

22  70 

Sundries,      .... 

16  40 

18  80 

2  40 

Telephone  and  express. 

44  55 

50  52 

5  97 

- 

Totals, 

$3,709  61 

$3,709  61 

$446  64 

$446  64 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  figures  in  the  Auditor's  report 
are  in  some  cases  very  misleading. 

To  Dr.  Mitchell's  statement  of  personal  expenses  for  July  1, 
1913,  three  vouchers  covering  rent  of  rooms  are  attached.     At  a 
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casual  glance  it  would  look  as  though  Dr.  Mitchell  was  billing 
the  Commonwealth  for  rooms  used  by  him  personally,  but  an 
investigation  shows  that  the  rooms  were  used  for  meetings  of  the 
Board.  These  vouchers  should  have  been  attached  to  the  sec- 
retary's account  and  not  Dr.  Mitchell's  personal  account.  On 
one  of  these  vouchers,  under  date  of  June  27,  1903,  opposite  the 
item  "cafe,"  appears  the  amount  of  $15.60;  but  on  investigating 
this  voucher  with  other  vouchers  relative  to  the  payment  of 
rent  for  meeting  purposes  it  appears  that  this  entry  is  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  clerk  of  the  hotel,  inasmuch  as  $15.60  should 
be  opposite  the  item  "for  rooms." 

Investigations  and  Prosecutions. 

In  Dr.  Dowsley's  statement  of  expenses  dated  Nov.  29,  1913, 
Item  No.  4  is:  "Forty-three  days  spent  in  Boston  investigating 
cases  of  violation  of  the  law,  $90.25."  This  covers  a  period  of 
six  months.  Of  this  item,  $86.50  appears  under  the  caption 
"meals."  This  matter  was  taken  up  with  Dr.  Dowsley,  who 
stated  that  the  $86.50  was  not  expended  for  mea^s,  but  was  a 
charge  for  time  spent  investigating  matters  pertaining  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  dental  law.- 

Relative  to  the  Board  of  Registration  in  Dentistry  prosecuting 
cases  against  nonregistered  persons  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
dentistry  and  malpractice,  Dr.  Dowsley  made  the  following 
statement:  — 

While  there  is  a  penalty  for  such  violation  of  the  law,  it  is  nobody's 
business  to  prosecute.  The  persons  who  make  such  complaint  naturally 
come  to  the  president  of  the  Board,  whose  office  is  located  in  Boston. 
While  I  reahze  that  it  was  not  any  duty  of  mine  to  do  it,  at  the  same 
time  the  interest  I  had  in  the  law  and  in  the  Board  induced  mg  to  take  up 
that  work  and  put  in  the  time  necessary  to  carry  out  these  prosecutions 
and  investigations.  In  every  case  where  we  had  prosecutions  I  was 
obliged  to  go  to  court.  I  have  had  about  125  prosecutions  in  my  time. 
Practically  80  per  cent,  of  them  were  convictions.  There- is  hardly  a  day 
but  what  a  complaint  of  some  kind  or  other  is  brought  to  my  attention 
in  my  office. 

While  there  is  no  statutory  provision  for  reimbursement  for 
time  consumed  in  investigating  and  prosecuting  cases,  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Legislature,  in  providing  a 
penalty,  intended  that  such  cases  should  be  prosecuted. 

It  would  appear  from  this  investigation  that  the  only  possible 
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ground  for  the  contention  "that  the  funds  of  the  Board  have 
not  been  used  for  purposes  provided  by  law,"  is  the  charge  of 
Dr.  Dowsley  for  "time,  services  and  expenses  in  connection  with 
cases  of  nonregistered  dentists  and  malpractice."  In  regard  to 
this  item  this  commission  feels  that  while  the  Board  of  Regis- 
tration in  Dentistry  may  be  criticised  for  assuming  duties  not 
specifically  assigned  to  it  by  law,  nevertheless  they  should  be 
commended  for  the  good  results  that  have  been  obtained  by  the 
exercise  of  these  self-imposed  duties.  In  connection  with  this 
it  might  be  well  to  state  that  Dr.  Boardman,  one  of  the  peti- 
tioners, stated  to  the  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency, 
in  reply  to  a  question,  that  if  he  were  in  Dr.  Dowsley 's  position 
he  would  investigate  and  prosecute  such  cases  as  had  been  in- 
vestigated by  Dr.  Dowsley,  but  that  he  would  not  consider  it 
his  duty  to  do  so. 

Forms  of  Expense  Accounts  and  Vouchers. 

On  a  summary  of  bills  submitted  by  Dr.  Mitchell  under  date 
of  Nov.  29,  1912,  to  the  Auditor's  office,  the  figures  showing  the 
personal  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  Board  were  changed. 
An  investigation  shows  that  the  figures  were  altered  in  order  to 
subtract  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  which  were 
shown  on  a  separate  summary.  Dr.  Mitchell  stated  that  his 
office  girl  had  prepared  this  statement,  and  had  probably  real- 
ized after  he  had  signed  it  that  the  salaries  should  not  be  in- 
cluded, and,  instead  of  making  a  new  bill,  as  she  should  have 
done,  simply  changed  the  figures,  deducting  the  amount  of  the 
salaries. 

Relative  to  the  matter  of  hotel  and  railroad  expenses  for  the 
members  of  the  Board,  until  last  year  when  a  detailed  expense 
form  was  sent  out  by  the  Auditor's  office,  there  was  invariably 
a  lack  of  detail  as  to  the  points  of  travel,  purpose  of  trip,  hotel 
at  which  expense  was  incurred,  and  in  some  cases  as  to  the  dates 
on  which  the  amounts  were  charged.  This  matter  was  taken 
up  with  Dr.  Dowsley,  chairman  of  the  Board,  who  stated  that 
previous  to  last  year  thay  had  never  received  any  instruction 
from  the  Auditor's  department  as  to  the  manner  of  rendering 
their  accounts,  and  that  the  Auditor's  office  had  never  notified 
the  Board  or  any  member  of  the  Board  that  their  accounts  were 
being  improperly  rendered.  He  stated  that  it  would  have  been 
an   easy   matter   to   have  included   the   desired  information,   but 
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that  they  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  werie  complying 
with  all  the  requirements  of  the  Auditor's  department  when  that 
department  approved  the  accounts  rendered.  It  may  be  well  to 
state  here  that  in  all  cases  where  the  members  have  traveled 
outside  of  the  State  on  business  of  the  Board,  such  as  conven- 
tions, a  detailed  account  with  subvouchers  attached  has  been 
submitted. 

In  regard  to  the  charge  "that  the  vouchers  are  not  in  any 
proper  form  for  the  gaining  of  any  knowledge  of  the  purposes 
of  said  expenditures  by  the  Board,"  this  commission  feels  that 
previous  to  .last  year  there  was  in  the  bills  submitted  a  marked 
lack  of  detail  concerning  some  of  the  items.  Inasmuch  as  Dr. 
Dowsley  stated  that  he  had  never  had  a  voucher  returned  to 
him  from  the  Auditor's  office,  it  would  seem  that  the  criticism 
should  rest  in  part  on  the  Auditor's  office,  whose  acceptance  of 
the  bills  was  regarded  by  the  Board  as  proof  that  they  were 
properly  made  out.  Moreover,  the  vouchers  and  expense  ac- 
counts submitted  by  the  Board  of  Registration  in  Dentistry 
a.re  no  more  unsatisfactory  than  vouchers  and  accounts  sub- 
mitted by  many  other  State  boards  and  departments  in  the 
past.  Just  criticism  must  accordingly  be  general  and  against  a 
common  practice,  and  not  against  this  particular  Board.  This 
matter  has  been  corrected  in  a  measure  by  the  Auditor's  office, 
which  last  year  instituted  detailed  expense  sheets  for  all  State 
departments. 

Fees. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Board  shows  an  inconsistency  in  the 
number  taking  the  examinations  and  in  the  amount  of  fees 
collected.  Dr.  Mitchell,  secretary  of  the  Board,  stated  that  he 
is  not  responsible  for  the  part  of  the  report  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  is  reported,  and  referred  the  commission  to 
Dr.  Maxfiekl.  Dr.  Maxfield  stated  that  he  compiled  the  figures 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  applicants  for  his  own  information, 
and  was  not  particular  about  getting  them  accurate,  as  he  did 
not  regard  them  as  official.  An  examination  of  the  records  of 
the  chairman  and  of  the  secretary  proved  the  accuracy  of  the 
latter's  figures  relating  to  receipts  from  fees. 

An  examination  of  the  secretary's  books  showed  that  they  are 
kept  according  to  a  system  laid  out  by  the  Auditor's  office,  and 
are  examined  regularly  by  the  supervisor  of  accounts,  and  that 
the  secretary  has  accounted  for  all  fees  received  by  him. 
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Central  Office. 

It  might  be  well  at  this  time  to  again  recommend  a  central 
office  for  the  investigation  and  prosecution  of  violators  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  nursing,  dentistry, 
pharmacy,  optometry,  embalming  and  veterinary  medicine.  This 
matter  was  discussed  by  this  commission  last  year  with  Attor- 
ney-General Swift,  who  heartily  endorsed  the  plan  and  agreed 
to  draft  a  bill  establishing  such  a  bureau.  No  action  has,  how- 
ever, been  taken  with  regard  to  this  recommendation. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  many  flagrant  violations  of  all 
of  these  laws,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  different  boards, 
who  do  not  have  the  time  or  facilities  to  prosecute,  there  is 
no  place  to  lodge  complaints  or  ask  for  investigations. 

It  would  be  well  to  also  consider  the  advisability  of  having 
one  central  office  or  bureau  to  handle  all  applications  and  fees 
for  registration  by  these  boards,  assist  the  boards  in  arranging 
their  examinations  of  applicants  for  registration,  keep  the  rec- 
ords of  the  several  boards,  receive  and  investigate  all  complaints, 
prosecute  all  violations  of  the  law,  and  serve  as  an  information 
bureau  for  the  general  public. 

This  plan  would  relieve  the  secretaries  of  many  of  their  duties 
and  cut  down  the  running  expenses  of  the  several  boards  by 
eliminating  the  rent  items  and  reducing  the  item  for  clerical 
hire  to  a  minimum. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency. 

Exhibit  A.  —  Massachusetts  Dental  Law^ 

Revised  Laws,  Chapter  76. 

Section  24.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  registration  in  dentistry  con- 
sisting of  five  persons,  male  or  female,  residents  of  and  doing  business  in 
this  commonwealth,  who  shall  be  skilled  dentists  of  good  repute,  shall 
have  been  regularly  graduated  from  a  reputable  medical  or  dental  college 
duly  authorized  to  grant  degrees  in  dentistry,  or  shall  have  been  engaged 
for  ten  years  in  the  practice  of  dentistry.  No  member  of  the  board  shall 
in  any  way  be  connected  with  a  dental  college  or  dental  department  of 
any  college  or  university  in  which  he  has  any  pecuniary  interest.  The 
governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  shall  appoint  one 
member  of  said  board  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  two  and  two  mem- 
bers in  each  of  the  years  nineteen  hundred  and  three  and  nineteen  hundred 
and  four,  and  in  like  manner  two  members  shall  be  appointed  annually, 
in  April,  except  in  every  third  year,  when  one  shall  be  appointed. 
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Section  25.  Said  board  shall,  from  its  members,  choose  a  chairman 
and  secretary,  and  it  shall  meet  at  least  twice  in  each  year.  Four  of  said 
board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  and  the  proceedings  thereof  shall,  at  all 
reasonable  times,  be  open  to  pubhc  inspection. 

Section  26.  (As  amended  by  chapter  294  of  the  Acts  of  1908.)  Any 
person  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  twenty 
dollars,  which  shall  not  be  returned  to  him,  may  be  examined  by  said 
board  at  a  regular  meeting  with  reference  to  his  knowledge  and  skill  in 
dentistry  and  dental  surgery;  and  if  his  examination  is  satisfactory  to 
said  board  and  he  is  found  to  possess  the  requisite  qualifications,  the 
board  shaU  issue  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary, 
which  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  right  of  the  holder  to  practise 
dentistry  in  this  commonwealth.  Such  certificate,  or  a  duplicate  thereof, 
shall  be  posted  by  every  practising  dentist  in  a  conspicuous  place  so  that 
it  shall  be  in  plain  view  of  his  patients,  and  every  person  who  owns  or 
carries  on  a  dental  business  shall  exhibit  his  fuU  name  in  plain  readable 
letters  in  each  office  or  room  in  which  such  business  is  transacted.  An 
apphcant  who  fails  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  re-examination  at  any  future  meeting  of  the  board,  free  of  charge, 
but  for  each  subsequent  examination,  he  shall  pay  five  dollars.  Said 
board  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January,  make  a  report 
of  its  proceedings  to  the  governor.  All  fees  received  by  the  board  shaU  be 
paid  monthly  by  its  secretary  into  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth. 

Section  27.  (Repealed  by  Acts  of  1902,  chapter  505,  sections  3  and  4.) 
Each  member  of  the  board  shall  receive  five  doUars  for  every  day  actually 
spent  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  his  necessary  travelhng  ex- 
penses actually  expended  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the  board,  not 
exceeding  three  cents  a  mile  each  way.  Such  compensation  and  expenses 
shall  be  approved  by  the  board  and  paid  by  the  commonwealth  only  from 
the  fees  paid  over  by  the  board. 

Acts  of  1902,  Chapter  505. 

Section  3.  (As  amended  by  chapter  228  of  the  Acts  of  1903.)  The 
chairman  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  registration  in  dentistry  shall 
each  receive  a  salary  of  four  hundred  doUars  a  year,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  said  board  shall  each  receive  a  salary  of  three  hundred  dollars  a 
year. 

Section  4.  Each  member  of  the  boards  mentioned  in  sections  one, 
two  and  three  shall  receive  in  addition  to  his  salary  his  necessary  travelling 
expenses  actually  incurred  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the  board.  The 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  registration  in  med- 
icine, the  board  of  registration  in  pharmacy  and  the  board  of  registration 
in  dentistry  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth. 

Section  5.  The  fees  received  for  examination  and  registration  of 
applicants  before  the  board  of  registration  in  medicine,  before  the  board 
of  registration  in  pharmacy,  and  before  the  board  of  registration  in  den- 
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tistry,  shall  be  paid  monthly  by  the  secretaries  of  the  respective  boards 
into  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth. 

Acts  of  1911,  Chapter  377. 
Section  28.  (As  amended  by  chapter  289  of  the  Acts  of  the  year 
1905  and  by  section  2  of  chapter  294  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1908  and  by 
chapter  301  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1909.)  Whoever  falsely  claims  or 
pretends  to  have  or  hold  a  certificate  granted  by  said  board,  or  falsely 
and  with  the  intent  to  deceive,  claims  or  pretends  to  be  a  graduate  of  any 
incorporated  dental  college,  or  who  practises  dentistry  without  obtaining 
a  certificate  as  provided  in  section  twenty-six  of  this  act,  or  who  having 
such  certificate  fails  to  exhibit  the  same  as  required  by  section  twenty- 
six,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty,  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  for  three  months.  Any  person  who 
owns  or  carries  on  a  dental  practice  or  business,  or  who  by  himseK,  by 
his  servants  or  agents,  or  by  contract  with  others  shall  perform  any 
operation  on  or  make  examination  of,  with  the  intent  of  performing  or 
causing  to  be  performed,  any  operation  on,  the  human  teeth  or  jaws,  or 
who  shall  describe  himseK  by  the  word  or  letters  "Dentist",  "D.D.S.", 
or  other  words,  letters,  or  title  in  connection  with  his  name,  or  who 
shall  advertise  by  sign,  card,  circular,  pamphlet  or  newspaper,  or  other- 
wise indicate  that  he  by  contract  with  others,  or  by  himself,  his  servants 
or  agents,  will  perform  any  operation  on  or  make  examination  of,  with 
the  intention  of  performing  or  causing  to  be  performed,  any  operation  on, 
the  human  teeth  or  jaws,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  practising  dentistry 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  and  unless  duly  authorized  thereto  by 
obtaining  a  certificate  as  provided  in  section  twenty-six,  shall  be  liable 
to  punishment  as  above  provided,  and  whoever  in  practising  dentistry 
as  above  defined  owns  and  carries  on  a  dental  practice  or  business,  and  in 
said  business  employs  or  permits  any  other  person  to  practise  dentistry 
as  above  defined,  unless  such  other  person  is  duly  authorized  and  exhibits 
his  name  and  certificate  as  herein  provided,  or  who  fails  to  exhibit  his 
name  as  required  by  section  twenty-six  shall  for  each  offence  be  liable  to 
punishment  as  above  provided.  The  word  "person",  in  this  act  shall 
include  a  corporation;  and  any  corporation  violating  any  provision  of 
this  act  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  as  herein  provided,  and  the  officers  of  the 
corporation  concerned  in  the  said  violation  shall  be  liable  to  fine  and 
imprisonment  as  above  provided. 

Acts  of  1905,  Chapter  289. 

Section  29.  (As  amended  by  chapter  219  of  the  Acts  of  1903,  and  sec- 
tion 2,  chapter  209  of  the  Acts  of  1905.)  The  provisions  of  sections  twenty- 
four  to  twenty-eight,  inclusive,  shall  not  apply  to  a  physician  registered 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  in  actual  practice  as  a  physician, 
in  cases  where  he  deems  immediate  treatment  necessary  for  the  rehef  of 
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his  patients,  nor  prevents  a  licensed  dentist  of  another  state  from  operating 
at  a  pubUc  chnic  under  the  auspices  of  a  duly  organized  and  reputable 
dental  association  nor  a  student  of  a  reputable  chartered  dental  college 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  duly  authorized 
to  grant  degrees  in  dentistry,  from  performing  operations  in  the  college 
infirmary  as  a  part  of  the  regular  college  course  and  in  the  presence,  and 
under  the  actual  instruction,  of  a  registered  dentist  appointed  as  in- 
structor. 

REPORT  ON  EXPENSE  ACCOUNTS  OF  OFFICIALS  AND  EM- 
PLOYEES IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

An  investigation  of  the  expense  accounts  of  State  officials  and 
employees  was  requested  by  the  Governor  as  a  result  of  his 
discovering  questionable  items  in  accounts  submitted  by  the 
Fisheries  and  Game  Commission.  These  items  included  numer- 
ous charges  for  hotel  accommodations  ana  meals  in  Boston, 
although  the  commission's  office  is  located  here,  and  small  items 
of  a  personal  rather  than  official  nature.  Similar  items  included 
by  the  Fisheries  and  Game  Commission  in  expense  accounts, 
submitted  some  months  prior  to  those  questioned  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, had  been  investigated  by  the  State  Auditor.  On  April  4, 
1914,  several  of  the  expense  items  were  referred  by  the  Auditor 
to  the  Attorney-General  for  an  opinion  as  to  whether  they 
should  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  on  April  9  an  opin- 
ion was  rendered  that  the  items  specified  in  the  Auditor's  letter 
should  not  be  allowed.  Accordingly,  the  Auditor  instructed  his 
department  to  disallow  the  questioned  items,  and  requested  the 
commissioners  who  had  submitted  improper  charges  to  reim- 
burse the  Commonwealth  for  such  amounts  as  had  been 
paid  them  from  the  beginning  of  the  Auditor's  term  of  office 
up  to  the  time  the  Attorney-General  rendered  his  opinion.  The 
requested  refunds  were  made,  but  subsequently  charges  for 
exactly  the  same  character  of  expenses  were  included  in  accounts 
submitted  by  the  Fisheries  and  Game  Commission  and  were 
allowed.  The  Governor's  discovery  of  some  of  these  later  ac- 
counts containing  improper  charges  led  to  his  request  for  an 
investigation  by  the  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency. 
This  investigation  covered  the  expense  accounts  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  State  officials  and  employees.  In  the  commission's  report 
it  was  stated  that  "the  Auditor  has  instituted  some  reforms  in 
the  handling  of  expense  accounts,  and  has  compelled  restitution 
to  be  made  to  the  Commonwealth  in  some  cases." 
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In  order  to  guard  against  any  inference  that  abuses  in  render- 
ing expense  accounts  are  common  or  general  throughout  the 
State  service,  the  commission's  report  contained  the  following 
statements:  "The  commission  desires  to  state  that  these  prac- 
tices are  not  found  in  all  departments  of  the  Commonwealth, 
but  are  specific  instances  ";  and  "Many  departments  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  efficient  control  of  expense  accounts. 
In  general  practice,  the  finances  involving  expense  vouchers 
are  carefully  safeguarded,  but  in  the  specific  cases  noted  in  this 
report  the  abuses  should  be  immediately  corrected."  The  com- 
mission's report  is  as  follows:  — 

Oct.  26,  1914. 

To  His  Excellency  David  I.  Walsh,  Governor,  State  House,  Bos  on. 

Dear  Sir:  —  In  compliance  with  a  request  of  Your  Excel- 
lency on  July  10,  1914,  the  Commission  on  Economy  and  Effi- 
ciency submits  herewith  a  report  relative  to  expense  accounts  of 
officials  and  employees  in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  statutory  provisions  governing  expense  accounts  are  given 
in  the  Revised  Laws,  chapter  6,  sections  54  and  55,  and  in  the 
Acts  of  1908,  chapter  597,  section  4,  which  provides  that  all 
department  accounts  shall  be  regulated  by  the  Auditor  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Attention  is  also  called  to  section  21,  chapter 
6  of  the  Revised  Laws  as  amended  by  section  1,  chapter  139  of 
the  Acts  of  1907,  giving  the  Governor  and  Council  authority  to 
regulate  the  Auditor's  office. 

In  an  opinion  rendered  by  Attorney-General  Knowlton  to  the 
Governor,  Jan.  22,  1895  (page  199  of  the  Opinions  of  the  Attor- 
neys-General), relative  to  the  expenses  of  certain  State  employees 
in  traveling  to  and  from  their  homes  to  their  State  offices,  a 
ruling  is  made  that  such  travel  is  not  a  proper  State  expense. 
In  Attorney-General  Boynton's  ruling  of  April  9,  1914,  to  the 
Auditor  it  is  well  settled  that  the  compensation  of  public  officers 
cannot  by  implication  be  enlarged  beyond  the  terms  of  the 
statute. 

The  conditions  found  during  this  investigation,  briefly  stated, 
are  a  lack  of  uniform  and  specific  regulations;  expenditure  of 
State  funds  by  some  officials  for  personal  expenses,  as  travel 
between  home  and  office,  personal  hotel  bills  and  meals,  enter- 
tainment, fees  and  tips;  travel  outside  the  Commonwealth  with- 
out authorization;  charge  of  full  cash  fare  against  the  State 
when    mileage  books    are  used;  excessive  telephone   charges;  in- 
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adequate  control  by  department  heads  of  expense  for  travel; 
rendering  of  expense  accounts  without  necessary  data  and  at 
the  convenience  of  the  individuals  incurring  the  expense. 

The  commission  desires  to  state  that  these  practices  are  not 
found  in  all  departments  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  are  specific 
instances.  Furthermore,  the  Auditor  has  instituted  some  re- 
forms in  the  handling  of  expense  accounts,  and  has  compelled 
restitution  to  be  made  to  the  Commonwealth  in  some  cases. 

The  lack  of  uniform  and  specific  regulations  causes  complica- 
tions. Failure  to  define  what  constitute  proper  official  expenses 
results  in  failure  to  separate  personal  from  legitimate  State 
expenses.  In  some  instances  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  classes  of  expense  is  indefinite. 

Lack  of  uniformity  is  illustrated  by  the  instance  of  two  com- 
missioners, in  different  departments  but  living  in  the  same  place, 
one  of  whom  charges  the  Commonwealth  for  travel  and  hotel 
expenses  incurred  while  traveling  between  his  home  and  the 
office  of  his  commission,  and  the  other  official  makes  no  charge. 
Other  instances  were  found  where  State  officials,  whose  salaries 
are  fixed  on  a  yearly  basis,  charge  the  Commonwealth  for  rail- 
road fares  between  their  homes  and  Boston,  where  the  commis- 
sion's office  is  located,  for  carriage  hire  from  the  railroad  station 
to  the  State  House,  and  for  meals  and  hotel  expenses  in  Boston. 

One  commission  has  expended  for  entertainment  money  ap- 
propriated for  its  regular  maintenance  expenses.  Payments  for 
tips  or  fees  for  personal  favors  have  also  been  made. 

The  Commonwealth  pays  the  entire  cost  of  telephones  in  the 
homes  of  certain  State  officials  and  employees,  and  such  tele- 
phones are  used  for  both  official  and  personal  purposes,  but  no 
refund  is  made  to  the  Commonwealth  for  personal  calls. 

Although  there  is  no  law  governing  travel  of  State  officials 
outside  the  Commonwealth,  the  Auditor's  office  promulgated 
several  years  ago  a  regulation  to  the  eifect  that  any  proposed 
travel  outside  the  State  must  be  approved  by  the  Governor  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  allowance  by  the  Auditor's  office  of 
accounts  for  such  travel.  Certain  department  officials  are  not 
subject  to  this  regulation,  since  the  statutes  specifically  author- 
ize them  to  travel  outside  the  Commonwealth.  Some  officials 
who  are  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  Auditor's  office  have 
traveled  outside  the  State  without  the  authorization  of  the 
Governor,  and  their  travel  and  other  expenses  have  been  paid  by 
the  State  in  direct  violation  of  the  regulation. 
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Employees  of  one  department  have  used  personal  mileage  books 
when  traveling  for  the  Commonwealth,  and  have  charged  the 
State  for  full  cash  fares.  Other  departments  with  officials  or 
employees  traveling  on  official  business  have  not  used  mileage 
books  but  paid  full  cash  fare,  whereas  the  proper  use  of  mileage 
would  result  in  a  substantial  saving  to  the  State.  Automobile 
service  has  been  sold  to  a  State  commission  by  one  of  its  mem- 
bers at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  mile.  This  practice  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  that  in  another  department  which  has  forbidden  the 
use  of  private  automobiles  where  railroad  transportation  is  obtain- 
able except  at  the  regular  rate  of  2  cents  per  mile,  and  which 
permits  an  allowance  of  9  cents  a  mile  in  case  of  a  break  in 
transportation  by  rail. 

In  some  instances  the  chairmen  of  commissions  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  or  activities  of  the  other  members  except  as 
they  attend  occasional  meetings,  although  the  members  are 
drawing  full  compensation.  Moreover,  no  official  report  is  made 
or  record  kept  of  the  work  performed  by  the  members  of  the 
commission.  In  other  instances  the  traveling  expenses  of  sub- 
ordinate officials  and  employees  have  not  been  examined  and 
verified  by  the  department  officials  with  sufficient  care  tb  correct 
abuses.     Some  improper  charges  are  due  directly  to  this  cause. 

Different  forms  of  expense  vouchers  are  used  by  different  de- 
partments. Some  vouchers  are  submitted  to  the  Auditor  for 
payment  without  detailed  data  sufficient  to  enable  him  properly 
to  audit  the  expenses  and  to  determine  whether  they  are  exces- 
sive. In  some  cases  the  accounts  as  filed  with  the  Auditor  were 
misleading.  No  stated  time  for  filing  accounts  is  observed,  and 
the  accounts  are  frequently  rendered  at  the  convenience  of  the 
individual  employees. 

Departmental  records  of  work  and  of  traveling  expenses  are 
lacking  in  many  cases,  while  some  officials  rely  on  vest  pocket 
memoranda  as  the  basis  of  their  charges  against  the  Common- 
wealth. 

While  investigating  expense  accounts  it  was  found  that  some 
commissioners,  whose  salaries  are  fixed  on  a  per  diem  basis  for  time 
actually  employed,  are  drawing  compensation  from  the  Common- 
wealth for  every  day  in  the  year  except  Sundays  and  holidays. 

In  order  to  assist  in  correcting  unsatisfactory  present  condi- 
tions the  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  submits  the 
following  recommendations:  — 

1.  The  Auditor  should  issue  comprehensive  and  specific  regu- 
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lations  setting  forth  what  may  be  properly  included  as  charges 
for  travel  and  other  official  expenses. 

2.  Members  of  commissions,  department  heads  and  employees 
of  the  Commonwealth  should  regard  the  locations  of  their  respec- 
tive offices  as  their  places  of  employment,  and  no  allowances 
should  be  granted  for  travel  to  and  from  homes,  for  meals,  hotel 
expenses  and  transportation  while  in  the  city  or  town  where  the 
place  of  employment  is  established. 

3.  Under  no  condition  should  expense  accounts  be  allowed  for 
tips  or  fees  for  personal  favors. 

4.  With  such  exceptions  as  are  specifically  covered  by  law, 
department  officials  should  alwaj's  secure  the  Governor's  approval 
of  proposed  travel  outside  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Auditor's 
office  should  refuse  to  allow  any  accounts  for  such  travel  unless 
the  proper  approval  has  been  given. 

5.  Mileage  books  should  be  provided  for  railroad  travel,  their 
use  carefully  accounted  for  and  properly  checked,  and  where 
carriage  or  automobile  hire  is  charged,  a  full  detailed  statement 
with  reasons  should  be  attached  to  the  voucher.  Under  no  condi- 
tion should  an  employee  be  allowed  to  finance  his  own  mileage 
book  and  retail  it  to  the  State  on  a  cash  fare  basis. 

This  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  co-operation  between 
the  departments  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  use  of  State- 
owned  automobiles  would  be  of  economic  value  both  in  finances 
saved  and  in  results  accomplished. 

6.  The  Auditor  should  provide  and  insist  upon  the  use  of  a 
uniform  expense  voucher  in  such  form  and  detail  as  he  requires 
under  section  4,  chapter  597,  Acts  of  1908. 

7.  Action  should  be  taken  to  compel  executive  officers,  com- 
missioners and  department  heads  to  scrutinize  more  closely, 
correct  and  amplify  uniform  expense  vouchers  rendered  to  the 
Auditor  for  certification.  Failure  or  neglect  to  correct  abuses 
or  properly  supervise  said  expense  vouchers  should  be  summarily 
dealt  with,  as  the  conditions  found  by  this  investigation  are  the 
result  of  lack  of  system,  control  and  discipline,  in  conjunction 
with  abuse  of  administrative  authority. 

8.  Appropriations  under  the  blanket  system  should  give  way 
to  a  strict  budget  method  in  order  to  prevent  transfers  from 
supposedly  specific  items  to  entirely  different  purposes,  such  as 
the  diversion  of  appropriations  for  enforcement  of  law  to  mainte- 
nance, and  the  use  for  travel  and  personal  expenses  of  a  large 
percentage  of  an  appropriation  made  for  the  board  of  dependents. 

Many   departments   are   to   be   commended   for   their   efficient 
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control  of  expense  accounts.  In  general  practice  the  finances  in- 
volving personal  expense  vouchers  are  carefully  safeguarded,  but 
in  the  specific  cases  noted  in  this  report  the  abuses  should  be 
immediately  corrected. 

We  record  our  appreciation  of  the  friendly  co-operation  given 
the   commission   by   the    departments    during   this    investigation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency. 


REPORT  ON  BILLS  FOR  SERVICES  AND  EXPENSES  OF  SPACE 
EXPERT  EMPLOYED  BY  THE  STATE  HOUSE  BUILDING 

COMMISSION. 

Dec.  9,  1914. 

To  His  Excellencj^  Da-std  I.  Walsh,  Governor,  and  the  Honorable  Council, 
State  House,  Boston. 

Gentlemen:  —  In  compliance  with  an  order  of  the  Executive 
Council  under  date  of  Nov.  25,  1914,  providing  "that  the  bills 
of  Ralph  M.  Comfort  which  the  Commonwealth  has  paid  be 
referred  to  the  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  for  care- 
ful analysis,"  the  commission  submits  the  following  report:  — 

The  bUls  of  Ralph  M.  Comfort  against  the  Commonwealth 
which  have  been  approved  and  paid  amount  to  $16,275.38,  and 
are  summarized  herewith:  — 


Salaries  paid  Boston  emploj'ces, 


ve  employees, 


S.alaries  paid  New  York  ]:iroduct: 

Electric  fares, 

Steam  railroad  fares,     . 

Carriage  liire, 

Meals,     ■. 

Hotel,      .... 

Telephone  and  telegraph, 

Overhead  charges  ("determined  by  charging 
100  per  cent,  of  salaries  paid  productive  em- 
ployees working  in  New  York,  which  amount 
provides  for  pa^aTaent  of  all  overhead  charges 
and  salaries  of  nonproductive  employees  in 
New  York  office), 

Petty  cash  account,  Boston  office, 

Arcliitects'  fees  (for  data  compiled), 

Personal  advance, 


R.  M.  Comfort's  salary  from  April  6  to  Nov.  30,  1914, 


$3,385  10 

4,284  03 

17  62 

488  98 

13  59 

385  25 

352  80 

20  59 


4,241  50 

84  25 

560  00 

500  00 

$14,333  71 

1914,  .   . 

1,941  67 

Total  paid  R.  M.  Comfort  during  period  under  review,        $16,275  38 
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A  detailed  analysis  of  these  expenditures  is  presented  on  the 
large  sheet  attached.^ 

Unpaid  bills  amounting  to  $2,761.91  have  been  submitted  by 
Mr.  Comfort  to  the  State  House  Building  Commission,  but  are 
not  considered  in  this  report,  since  the  order  of  the  Council 
related  to  such  bills  as  have  been  paid.  Furthermore,  no  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the  value  of  the  study  being  made 
by  Mr.  Comfort,  since  that  subject  is  outside  the  scope  of  the 
investigation  ordered  by  the  Council. 

We  find  that  all  expense  schedules  have  been  approved  by  at 
least  two  members  of  the  State  House  Building  Commission, 
who  were  requested  so  to  do  at  a  meeting  of  the  Governor  and 
Council,  April  22,  1914.  The  expense  schedules  have  also  been 
approved  by  at  least  one  of  the  consulting  architects,  with  the 
exception  of  bills  contained  in  warrant  No.  674,  dated  April  29, 
1914;  in  warrant  No.  955-x\,  which  provides  for  $560  paid  by 
Ralph  M.  Comfort  to  the  consulting  architects  to  the  State 
House  Building  Commission  for  data  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Andrews,  Chapman  and  Sturgis;  and  in  warrant  No.  955-B, 
which  provides  for  a  cash  advance  of  $500  to  Mr.  Comfort. 

Expense  schedules  were  presented  in  detail  so  as  to  show  the 
purposes  for  which  expenditures  were  made,  but  no  vouchers 
were  submitted  with  the  schedules  prior  to  those  included  in 
warrant  of  July  22,  1914,  and  from  that  date  vouchers  for  hotel 
bills  are  attached  to  schedules  of  expense. 

The  charges  for  salaries  of  Mr.  Comfort's  employees  are  based 
on  detailed  time  reports  which  have  been  reviewed  by  the  con- 
sulting architects  to  the  State  House  Building  Commission. 
The  salaries  have  been  billed  to  the  Commonwealth  at  the  same 
rates  as  Mr.  Comfort's  employees  are  paid  by  him.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  overhead  charges  (that  is,  expenses  such 
as  office  rent,  heat,  light,  stenographers'  services,  etc.,  for  which 
exact  charges  cannot  be  determined)  are  computed  as  being 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  salaries  paid  the  productive  force 
employed  in  the  New  York  office  on  work  for  the  Common- 
wealth. No  overhead  charge  is  made  for  the  Boston  force,  nor 
for  the  New  York  productive  force  when  employed  in  Boston. 

With  one  exception  railroad  fares  are  for  trips  between  New 
York  and  Boston  made  by  Mr.  Comfort  and  his  working  force. 
In  those  cases  where  $6.75  and  $7  are  charged,  such  charges 
include  the  price  of  ticket  and  berth.  Although  the  total  charge 
for  carriage  hire  is  small,  any  expense  for  this  purpose  is  ques- 
tionable in  the  absence  of  adequate  explanation. 

I  Inserted  between  pages  88  and  89. 
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Charges  for  meals  were  made  by  Mr.  Comfort  and  members 
of  his  New  York  productive  force  while  traveling  between  New 
York  and  Boston  and  while  working  in  the  latter  city.  In  some 
cases  the  prices  seem  excessive,  and  any  future  expenditure  for 
this  purpose  should  be  carefully  regulated. 

Hotel  bills  were  incurred  by  Mr.  Comfort  and  members  of 
his  New  York  productive  force  while  working  in  Boston,  also  in 
a  few  cases  for  members  of  the  Boston  force  when  called  to 
New  York.  In  some  instances  Mr.  Comfort  charged  $3.50  per 
diem,  but  the  average  for  all  of  the  men  including  Mr.  Comfort 
was    approximately    $1.95    per    day. 

A  small  amount  of  money  was  billed  under  the  caption  of 
"petty  cash  account,  Boston  office."  This  was  expended  for 
postage,  supplies,  express  charges,  etc.,  as  is  shown  in  detail  in 
the  expense  vouchers. 

The  item  "architects'  fees"  provides  for  $560,  which  was  paid 
by  Mr.  Comfort  to  Messrs.  Andrews,  Chapman  and  Sturgis, 
consulting  architects  to  the  State  House  Building  Commission, 
for  such  data  as  were  compiled  by  them  prior  to  Mr.  Comfort 
being  employed  by  the  Commonwealth.  The  bill  submitted  by 
the  architects  is  worded  as  follows:  — 

June  2. 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Comfort,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

To  Robert  D.  Andrews,  William  >  Chapman,  R.  Glipston  Sturgis, 

Architects  to  the  State  House  Building  Commission.        Drs. 
To  services  in  connection  with  extra  study  of  departmental 
equipment  from  October,  1913,  to  April,  1914,  as  follows:  — 

Plans  at  |  inch  scale  of  six  stories,  showing  all  departments 
laid  out  in  proposed  wings,  based  on  careful  preliminary 
studies  of  aU  the  departments  and  also  of  the  Supreme  Ju- 
dicial Court, 

Correspondence  and  notes  with  the  heads  of  various  depart-  j-  $560  GO 
ments,  giving  detailed  statements  of  their  needs,  . 
•     Block  plans  of  all  floors  of  entire  State  House,  shoAving  final 
disposition  of  aU  departments,  whether  in  the  new  or  old 

parts,     .        .  

Received  payment, 

A  cash  advance  of  $500  was  paid  Mr.  Comfort  on  a  certifi- 
cate July  1,  1914,  for  the  following  purposes:  weekly  salaries, 
traveling  expenses  and  other  expenses  incident  to  the  conduct 
of  the  work.     This  certificate  was  approved  by  Albert  P.  Lang- 
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try  and  Neil  McNeil,  members  of  the  State  House  Building 
Commission.  A  letter  under  date  of  Dec.  3,  1914,  from  the 
State  Auditor's  department  to  the  State  House  Building  Com- 
mission contained  a  request  for  that  commission  to  require  Mr. 
Comfort  to  make  an  accounting  for  the  $500  by  filing  approved 
vouchers,  or  by  paying  the  cash  to  the  Commonwealth  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

Mr.  Comfort  has  received  salary  from  April  8  to  Nov.  30, 
1914,  at  the  rate  of  $250  per  month,  amounting  to  $1,941.67. 
This  salary  is  in  accordance  with  that  fixed  by  order  of  the 
Executive  Council  under  date  of  April  8,  1914,  and  was  included 
on  the  pay  roll  prepared  in  the  State  Auditor's  office. 

We  are  submitting  as  an  appendix  an  abstract  from  a  steno- 
graphic report  of  a  statement  made  to  the  Commission  on 
Economy  and  Efficiency  by  R.  Clipston  Sturgis,  consulting 
architect  to  the  State  House  Building  Commission. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency. 

Appendix. 

Mr.  Sturgis,  consulting  architect,  stated  to  tliis  commission  that  the 
contract  with  Mr.  Comfort  was  made  deliberate^  and  advisedly  on  the 
basis  of  a  three-year  service.  This  was  done  to  insure  Mr.  Comfort's 
being  in  control  untilall  the  departments  were  definitely  housed  in  their 
new  quarters,  so  that  the  Commonwealth  would  hold  him  absolutely 
responsible  for  the  success  or  failure  of  his  work.  Only  in  this  way  is  it 
possible  to  test  out  his  work. 

The  first  period  of  six  or  eight  months  would  probably  be  the  most 
active  one,  when  Mr.  Comfort  would  have  to  give  nearly  his  whole  time 
to  this  work.  This  might  be  followed  by  a  period  of  comparative  inac- 
tivity, and  this  again  followed  by  a  period  of  great  activity,  when  the  de- 
partments are  actually  moving  and  the  old  furniture  is  being  shifted  and 
new  furniture  added. 

In  addition  to  bis  salary  Mr.  Comfort  was  to  be  paid  the  cost  of  rendering 
the  service.  When  his  men  worked  in  Boston  the  expense  was  to  be  simply 
the  cost  of  the  salaries  paid  his  men.  Where  the  work  was  conducted  in 
Mr.  Comfort's  New  York  office  he  was  to  be  paid  the  cost  of  his  men's 
salaries  and  the  proportionate  part  of  the  overhead  expense  of  his  office. 

In  architects'  offices  it  is  found  that  the  salaries  of  men  actually  en- 
gaged in  drafting  about  equals  the  other  expenses  of  the  office,  such  as 
rent,  heat,  fight,  and  the  services  of  stenographers,  office  boy  and  super- 
intendents who  are  not  drafting.  It  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Comfort  by 
the  consulting  architects  that  this  method  might  be  followed  in  arriving 
readily  at  the  cost  of  the  work  in  New  York. 


Analy 

ds  of  Expense  Accounts  of  R. 

M.  Comfort,  which  have  been  approved  and  paid  by  the  Commonioealth. 

Date  of 

Warrant. 

Total 
Amount. 

S-1LARIE8  Paid. 

Personal  and  Travel  Expenses. 

Overhead  Cbargesi 

which  provide 

for  Payment 

of  All  Overhead 

Charges  and 
Salaries  of  Non- 
productive 
Employees  in 
New  York  Office. 

Petty 
Cash 
Account, 
Boston 
Office. 

Architects, 

Fees 
for  Data 
compiled. 

Warrant 
Number. 

Boston. 

Productive 
Employees 

New  York. 

Electric 
Fares. 

St<!am 
Railroad 
Fares. 

Carriage 
Hire. 

Meals. 

Hotel. 

Telephone 

and 
Telegraph. 

Personal 
Advance. 

674 

Apr.   29,  1914 

J190  02 

SC5  05 

- 

J2  52 

$60  05 

$2  10 

$28  70 

$23  00 

$8  60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

72G-A 

May    13,  1914 

336  87 

143  50 

$76  13= 

1  69 

36  75 

40 

26  20 

18  00 

60 

$33  60 

- 

-    . 

- 

726-B 

May   13,  1914 

369  41 

104  06 

122  50 

- 

0  75 

- 

3  60 

10  00 

- 

122  50 

- 

- 

- 

719 

May   20,  1914 

348  6S 

89  75 

124  25 

- 

4  75 

- 

2  70 

2  00 

- 

124  25 

$0  95 

- 

- 

818 

May   27,  1914 

469  99 

152  00 

117  00 

85 

34  50 

- 

22  35 

16  75 

1  35 

117  00 

8  19 

- 

- 

837 

June    3,  1914 

509  71 

166  00 

147  65 

20 

11  50 

- 

10  65 

23  75 

- 

147  65 

2  31 

- 

- 

862 

June  10,  1914 

488  75 

157  00 

157  10 

- 

- 

- 

4  90 

10  00 

- 

157  10 

2  65 

- 

- 

941 

June  24,  1914 

464  00 

188  50 

111  35 

85 

0  00 

1  40 

18  65 

21  05 

1  85 

111  35 

- 

- 

- 

955-A 

July     1,  1914 

560  00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

$560  00' 

- 

955-B 

July     1,  1914 

471  46 

125  75 

145  78 

20 

19  00 

- 

18  45 

16  50 

- 

145  78 

- 

- 

- 

955-C 

July      1,  1914 

500  00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

$500  00 ' 

973 

July     1,  1914 

495  80 

160  93 

157  01 

05 

8  00 

- 

9  30 

3  50 

- 

157  01 

- 

- 

1039-A 

July    22,  1914 

553  65 

212  50 

131  05 

60 

16  00 

60 

27  15 

31  15 

85 

131  05 

2  70 

- 

- 

1039-B 

July   22,  1914 

544  15 

181  09 

150  75 

1  00 

8  00 

3  30 

17  25 

17  00 

1  05 

150  75 

13  96 

- 

- 

1039-C 

July   22,  1914 

552  53 

162  80 

182  25 

- 

_ 

- 

3  50 

10  00 

- 

182  23 

U  73 

- 

- 

1113 

July   29,  1914 

562  05 

199  20 

161  60 

15 

12  00 

- 

11  50 

13  00 

- 

161  60 

3  00 

- 

- 

1164 

Aug.   13,  1914 

651  27 

154  88 

176  32 

20 

18  00 

- 

11  25 

12  50 

05 

176  32 

1  75 

- 

- 

1167 

Aug.  13,  1914 

555  10 

108  25 

190  05 

50 

37  00 

3  20 

15  30 

2  50 

1  10 

190  05 

7  15 

- 

- 

1101 

Aug.  19,  1914 

536  05 

102  25 

205  45 

- 

13  00 

- 

2  90 

5  00 

- 

205  45 

2  00 

- 

- 

1270 

Aug.  36,  1914 

546  39 

139  63 

182  32 

30 

26  00 

- 

10  10 

3  00 

- 

182  32 

2  72 

- 

- 

1292 

Sept.    2,  1914 

506  55 

100  50 

189  80 

10 

17  00 

- 

4  95 

_ 

05 

189  80 

4  35 

- 

- 

1312 

Sept.    9,  1914 

559  77 

118  50 

201  55 

57 

13  00 

- 

13  60 

9  50 

- 

201  55 

1  50 

- 

- 

1347 

Sept.  16,  1914 

654  29 

135  13 

228  52 

1  12 

28  00 

- 

19  60 

12  00 

1  40 

228  52 

- 

- 

- 

1373 

Sept.  23,  1914 

734  74 

132  00 

275  65 

1  04 

7  00 

- 

13  20 

22  50 

10 

275  65 

7  60 

- 

- 

1483-A 

Oct.    14,  1914 

819  62 

63  37 

332  13 

1  89 

32  00 

- 

30  05 

21  50 

40 

332  13 

6  15 

- 

- 

1483-B 

Oct.    14,  1914 

696  08' 

92  80 

248  00 

2  21 

26  00 

79 

36  35 

36  00 

2  89 

248  00 

3  04 

- 

- 

1483-C 

Oct.    14,  1914 
totals. 

756  81 

129  66 

269  82 

1  58 

45  68 

1  80 

23  05 

12  00 

30 

269  82 

2  50 

- 

- 

Grand 

814,333  71 

$3,385  10 

$4,284  03 

$17  62 

5488  98 

$13  59 

$385  25 

$352  80 

$20  59 

$4,241  50 

$84  25 

$560  00 

$500  00 

1  Determined  by  charging  100  per  cent,  of  salaries  paid  productive  portion  of  the  New  York  Work  Organization. 

2  Of  this  amount.  $42.53  was  paid  prior  to  May  1,  and  $33.60  subsequent  to  that  date.    R.  M.  Comfort  did  not  make  any  overhead  charges  prior  to  May  1,  1914;  this  accounts  for  the  overhead  charges  being 
$42.53  less  than  salaries  paid  productive  part  of  New  York  organization. 

3  Paid  by  R.  M.  Comfort  to  consulting  architects  for  data  compiled  by  them. 

*  Weekly  salaries,  traveling  expenses,  etc.,  incident  to  the  conduct  of  the  work. 

"  Does  not  include  $10.50,  hotel  expenses,  for  which  there  is  a  voucher,  but  which  is  not  included  in  bill  submitted  by  R.  M.  Comfort. 

AGGRIiOATE. 

Salaries  of  assistants,  traveling  expenses,  overhead  charges  and  sundries, $14,333  71 

R.  M.  Comfort's  salary  from  April  8  to  Nov.  30,  1914  (at  rate  of  $250  per  month) •       ^'^^^  ^^ 

Total  amount  paid  R.  M.  Comfort  during  period  under  review, $16,-75  o8 
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Mr.  Comfort  has  submitted  a  statement  giving  the  actual  salaries, 
together  with  other  expenses,  of  his  New  York  offices,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  doubhng  of  the  draftsmen's  salaries  does  approximately  repre- 
sent the  actual  cost  to  him  of  this  ^3ervice. 

Mr.  Sturgis  further  states  that  these  bills  come  before  the  State  House 
Building  Commission  and  architects  every  week,  a,nd  that  they  knew 
that  the  men  hsted  in  Boston  were  here,  and  were  receiving  the  salaries 
that  were  to  be  paid  them.  He  knew  that  the  men  in  New  York  were 
supposed  to  be  working  on  this  work,  "and  from  the  amount  of  work 
that  was  turned  out  I  have  not  any  question  that  their  salaries  were 
simply  double  for  overhead  expense.  Those  bills  came  to  us  every  week; 
we  saw  and  checked  them." 

Mr.  Sturgis  admitted  that  it  was  impossible  to  pei'form  the  work  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Comfort  without  Mr.  Comfort's  assistance. 

Nov.  27,  1914. 

REPORT  ON  STATE  ARMORY  LOANS  AND  ON  ARMORY  COM- 
MISSION'S ADMINISTRATION  OF  ITS  FINANCES. 

Dec.  31,  1914. 
To  His  Excellency  David  I.  Walsh,  Governor,  State  House,  Boston. 

Dear  Sir:  —  In  compliance  with  a  request  from  Your  Excellency, 
the  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  is  submitting  herewith  a 
report  on  the  State  armory  loans  and  on  the  Armory  Commission's  ad- 
ministration of  its  finances. 

The  report  contains  information  relative  to  the  organization,  powers 
and  duties  of  the  commission  and  to  its  policy  or  plan  of  work,  since  such 
information  is  essential  to  a  proper  consideration  of  its  financial  ad- 
ministration. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency. 

Organization,  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Commission. 

When  first  established  by  chapter  384  of  the  Acts  of  1888,  the 
commission  consisted  of  three  members,  one  of  whom  was  re- 
quired to  be  an  experienced  builder.  The  chairman  received  a 
salary  of  $2,500  and  each  of  the  other  members  $2,000  annually. 
By  section  6,  chapter  526,  Acts  of  1907,  the  commission  was 
reorganized  so  as  to  consist  of  the  Adjutant-General,  the  quarter- 
master-general and  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  designated  by  the 
Governor.  The  Adjutant-General  was  to  serve  without  pay,  and 
the  others  were  to  be  paid  such  compensation  as  the  Governor 
might    order.      At    first   their    compensation    was    fixed    at   their 
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regular  pay  as  officers  for  time  actually  spent  on  the  commis- 
sion's work.  Within  the  last  year  it  has  been  put  on  the  basis 
of  1  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  armories,  but  not  to  exceed  $1,500 
per  year  in  the  case  of  the  quartermaster-general  and  $2,000  per 
year  in  the  case  of  the  regimental  colonel.  Since  its  reorganiza- 
tion the  commission  has  employed  an  official  designated  as 
"acting  secretary,"  who  has  acted  as  the  executive  officer  of  the 
commission  at  a  compensation  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
armories.  Since  the  first  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1914  the  acting 
secretary's  compensation  has  been  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
$3,500  per  year,  out  of  which  payment  is  made  for  the  services 
of  a  clerk. 

The  Armory  Commissioners  are  given  by  law  "full  supervision 
and  control  of  the  construction  of  all  armories  erected  by  the 
commonwealth."  They  are  to  "construct  additional  armories 
until  the  volunteer  militia  shall  be  provided  with  adequate 
quarters."  They  are  legally  obliged  not  only  to  erect,  but  also 
to  furnish  and  equip  new  armories.  They  are  also  required  to 
"  rebuild,  remodel  or  repair  armories  of  the  first  class  which  have 
been  injured  or  destroyed  by  fire,  and  may  reconstruct,  remodel, 
enlarge  or  otherwise  improve  existing  state  armories,  if  in  their 
judgment  the  needs  of  the  service  demand  it." 

The  law  provides  that  "no  land  shall  be  acquired  and  no 
building  shall  be  erected,  reconstructed,  remodeled  or  enlarged 
until  the  site  and  plans  thereof,  respectively,  and  the  total  cost 
to  be  authorized  therefor,  have  been  approved  by  the  governor 
and  council."  Title  to  land  acquired  by  the  commission  is 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Chapter  812,  Acts  of  1913,  authorizes  the  commission  to  take, 
purchase  or  lease  land  for  parade  and  drill  grounds  or  for  target 
ranges,  or,  by  agreement  with  the  city  or  town  authorities,  to 
acquire  drill  and  parade  grounds  or  target  ranges  the  titles  to 
which  are  vested  in  such  cities  or  towns. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  commissioners  have  power,  not  only 
to  supervise  and  control  the  construction  of  new  armories,  but 
to  rebuild,  remodel  or  repair  armories  of  the  first  class  which 
have  been  injured  or  destroyed  by  fire,  and  to  reconstruct, 
remodel,  enlarge  or  otherwise  improve  existing  State  armories 
if  the  needs  of  the  service  demand  it;  that  is,  the  commissioners 
are  authorized  to  make  expenditures,  not  only  on  capital  ac- 
count, but  also  for  repairs  and  replacements.  Both  the  capital 
items  and  the  expense  items  due  to  repairs  or  replacements  are 
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paid  out  of  the  armory  loan  fund,  the  money  in  that  fund  being 
provided  by  the  issue  of  bonds.  The  law,  therefore,  requires  the 
commission  to  follow  an  improper  financial  policy,  since  it  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  repair  and  replacement  items,  which 
ought  to  be  taken  care  of  out  of  ordinary  revenue,  from  a  bond 
issue  which  ought  to  be  expended  only  on  capital  account. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  it 
has  always  been  held  that  the  commissioners  are  required  not 
only  to  complete  the  construction  of  each  armory  building,  but 
also  to  provide  complete  furnishings  and  equipment  before  the 
armory  is  turned  over  to  the  quartermaster-general.  Much  of 
the  furniture  and  equipment  provided  deteriorates  very  rapidly, 
so  that  its  usefulness  is  of  much  less  duration  than  the  usefulness 
of  the  armory  building.  The  cost  of  furniture  and  equipment 
is,  however,  paid  from  the  same  fund  as  the  cost  of  armory  con- 
struction. 

This  is  a  second  instance  of  unsound  financial  policy,  because 
the  bonds  issued  on  account  of  the  armory  loan  are  long-term 
bonds,  which  run  through  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Conse-' 
quently,  long  before  bonds  issued  partly  to  provide  furniture 
and  equipment  for  any  given  armory  can  mature,  that  furniture 
and  equipment  must  be  replaced.  Replacements  are  provided  for 
out  of  the  appropriation  made  for  maintenance  of  armories,  — 
an  appropriation  expended  by  the  quartermaster's  department. 
Now  when  the  expense  for  new  furniture  and  equipment  is  paid 
from  this  appropriation,  after  a  period  of  from  five  to  ten  years 
we  have  a  situation  in  which  subsequent  years  are  bearing  the 
expense  of  both  the  new  furniture  and  equipment  and  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  original  furniture  and  equipment,  with  interest 
on  the  latter.  Thus  even  when  the  expense  of  repairing  or  replac- 
ing furniture  or  equipment  is  paid  from  ordinary  revenue  after 
its  first  installation,  we  still  have  a  situation  in  which  the  expense 
of  the  first  installation  is  spread  over  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
whereas  a  proper  financial  policy  would  provide  for  its  being 
met  before  new  expenses  on  the  same  account  are  necessary. 

Bond  Issues  on  Account  of  the  Armory  Loan. 

Section  135,  chapter  604,  Acts  of  1908,  requires  the  Treasurer 
and  Receiver-General,  in  order  to  meet  the  cost  of  constructing 
armories,  to  issue  registered  or  coupon  bonds  in  the  name  and 
behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  terms  not  exceeding  thirty 
years,  with  interest  not  exceeding  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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From  1888,  when  the  commission  was  first  created,  till  1911 
bonds  issued  on  account  of  the  armory  loan  were  sinking  fund 
bonds.  Beginning  with  the  year  1911  the  bonds  issued  on  ac- 
count of  this  loan  have  been  serial  bonds.  Chapter  3  of  the  Acts 
of  1912  requires  that  all  bonds  or  scrip  issued  by  the  State  shall 
thereafter  be  in  serial  form,  but  that  policy  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Treasurer's  department  at  least  a  year  earlier. 

These  bonds  have  been  issued  at  various  rates  of  interest. 
Early  issues  of  the  sinking  fund  bonds  were  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent.  Small  issues  a  little  later  were  at  3j  per  cent.,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  sinking  fund  bonds  were  issued  at  3|  per  cent. 
The  first  of  the  issues  of  the  serial  bonds  were  also  at  3|  per 
cent.,  but  those  issued  beginning  with  the  year  1913  carry  4  per 
cent,  interest. 

A  classification  of  these  various  bond  issues,  according  to  the 
dates  when  the  bonds  are  due  and  the  rates  of  interest  which 
they  bear,  is  given  on  the  succeeding  sheets.  A  second  table 
shows  the  amounts  payable  on  account  of  the  armory  loan  in 
consecutive  years,  beginning  with  Sept.  1,  1915,  and  ending  with 
Sept.  1,  1943.  Neither  of  these  tables  include  bonds  due  and 
paid  on  Sept.  1,  1914,  of  which  there  were  $16,000  at  3^  per 
cent,  and  $40,000  at  4  per  cent.,  a  total  of  $56,000.  The  total 
of  the  armory  loans  amounted  on  Nov.  30,  1914,  to  $4,613,000. 
Deducting  sinking  funds  the  net  on  the  same  date  was  $2,818,- 
212.44. 

Classification  of  Armory  Loan  Bonds  outstanding  Nov.  30,  1914- 

Sinking  Fund  Bonds. 


Date  due. 

At  3 

At  3}4 

At  31^ 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Sept.  1,  1918 

$833,000 

_ 

$28,000 

Sept.  1,  1920,     . 

55,000 

— 

- 

Sept.  1,  1921,     . 

95,000 

- 

21,500 

Sept.  1,  1922,     . 

100,000 

- 

- 

Sept.  1,  1923,     . 

123,000 

- 

- 

Sept.  1,  1925,     . 

150,000 

- 

- 

March  1,  1927, 

320,000 

$1,000 

- 

Sept.  1,  1931,     . 

38,000 

- 

140,000 

March  1,  1932, 

75,000 

- 

- 

Sept.  1,  1934,     . 

65,000 

5,000 

62,000 

March  1,  1935, 

— 

— 

33,000 

March  1,  1935, 

- 

10,000 

61,000 

March  1,  19.36, 

- 

- 

64,000 

March  1,  1937, 

- 

- 

230,000 

Sept.  1,  1937,     . 

- 

- 

22,000 

March  1,  1938, 

5,000 

- 

421,000 

Sept.  1,  19.38,     . 

40,000 

- 

100,000 

Sept.  1,  1939,     . 

- 

- 

100,000 

Totals, 

$1,899,000 

$16,000 

$1,282,500 
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Serial  Bonds. 


Con. 


Year  due. 

At  3H  Per  Cent. 

At  4  Per  Cent. 

1915, 

$16,000 

$40,000 

1916, 

14,000 

40,000 

1917, 

14,000 

40,000 

1918, 

14,000 

39,000 

1919, 

14,000 

39,000 

1920, 

14,000 

39,000 

1921, 

14,000 

39,000 

1922, 

14,000 

39,000 

1923, 

\ 

14,000 

39,000 

1924, 

14,000 

39,000 

1925, 

14,000 

39,000 

1926, 

14,000 

39,000 

1927, 

14,000 

37,000 

1928, 

14,000 

37,000 

1929, 

13,000 

37,000 

1930, 

13,000 

37,000 

1931, 

13,000 

37,000 

1932, 

13,000 

37,000 

1933, 

13,000 

37,000 

1934, 

13,000 

37,000 

1935, 

13,000 

37,000 

1936, 

13,000 

36,000 

1937, 

12,000 

36,000 

1938, 

12,000 

36,000 

1939, 

12,000 

36,000 

1940, 

12,000 

33,000 

1941, 

1,000 

33,000 

1942, 

- 

33,000 

1943, 

- 

17,500 

Total 

s, 

$351,000 

$1,064,500 

Year. 
1915, 
1916, 
1917, 
1918, 
1919, 
1920, 
1921, 
1922, 
1923, 
1924, 
1925, 
1926, 
1927, 
1928, 
1929, 
1930, 
1931, 
1932, 
1933, 
1934, 
1935, 
1936, 
1937, 
1938, 
1939, 
1940, 
1941, 
1942, 
1943, 


Payments  on  Armory  Loan  due  in   Various  Years. 


Total, 


Amount. 

$56,000 

54,000 

54,000 

914,000 

53,000 

108,000 

169,500 

153,000 

176,000 

53,000 

203,000 

53,000 

372,000 

51,000 

50,000 

50,000 

228,000 

125,000 

50,000 

182,000 

154,000 

113,000 

300,000 

614,000 

148,000 

45,000 

.34,000 

33,000 

17,500 

$4,613,000 
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Sinking  Fund. 

The  Armory  Loan  Sinking  Fund  is  maintained  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  off  the  sinking  fund  bonds  issued  prior  to  1911.  The 
fund  is  composed  of  money  appropriated  eacli  year  to  meet 
sinking  fund  requirements,  together  with  tlie  accumulations 
from  investment  of  the  fund  from  year  to  year.  The  amounts 
appropriated  for  this  fund  in  1912,  1913  and  1914  were  $37,922, 
S37,389  and  $34,017,  respectively.  The  total  amount  in  the 
fund  on  December  1  of  each  of  the  last  three  years  was  as 
follows:  — 

1912 $1,554,400  00 

1913, 1,675,400  00 

1914, 1,794,787  56 

Thus  the  fund  increased  $121,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1913,  of 
which  $83,611  was  earned  and  $37,389  appropriated,  and  $119,- 
387.56  in  the  fiscal  year  1914,  of  which  $85,370.56  was  earned 
and  $34,017  appropriated. 

This  loan  sinking  fund  is  treated,  in  calculating  its  require- 
ments, as  if  it  were  a  collection  of  separate  funds,  the  require- 
ments of  each  issue  of  bonds  being  calculated  without  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  any  other  issue.  A  new  calculation  is  made 
at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  for  each  issue  of  bonds  in 
order  to  determine  the  amount  which  must  be  appropriated  to 
make  the  fund  adequate,  with  accumulations,  to  retire  the  bonds 
at  maturity.  Under  this  system  of  calculation  the  only  contin- 
gency under  which  the  fund  would  not  be  adequate  to  retire 
the  bonds  when  due  would  arise  if  the  General  Court  refused  to 
make  the  necessary  annual  appropriations,  which  is  inconceiv- 
able. The  first  two  issues  of  sinking  fund  bonds,  due  respec- 
tively in  1918  and  1920,  are,  in  fact,  already  provided  for, 
because  the  funds  now  set  apart  for  their  redemption  will  be 
adequate,  if  they  accumulate  at  the  ordinary  rate,  to  retire 
these  issues  at  maturity  without  further  allotments  from  appro- 
priations. This  situation  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
Treasurer's  department  has  always  asked  for  an  appropriation 
slightly  in  excess  of  strict  mathematical  requirements  for  addi- 
tion to  the  fund,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  earnings  of  the 
fund  have  usually  been  somewhat  greater  than  they  were  esti- 
mated in  advance. 
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Purposes  for  which  Loans  have  been  expended. 

As  was  noted  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  report,  dealing  with 
the  law  governing  the  work  of  the  commission,  the  expenditures 
out  of  the  armory  loan  may  be  made  for  both  capital  items  and 
for  certain  kinds  of  repairs  and  replacements.  The  accounts 
of  the  commission  usually  show  items  of  both  sorts.  In  order 
to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  expenditures  from  the  armory 
loan,  there  is  given  on  the  following  pages  a  somewhat  detailed 
account,  by  items,  of  the  payments  from  the  armory  loan  for 
the  fiscal  years  1912,  1913  and  1914.  These  items  are  classified 
under  four  heads,  namely,  "overhead,"  "land,"  "construction  and 
furnishing,"  "  repairs  and  replacements."  It  will  be  noted  that 
in  1912  and  1913  the  items  for  repairs  and  replacements  were  con- 
siderable in  amount,  but  that  in  1914  they  were  small.  So  far 
as  possible,  the  expenditures  of  the  various  years  are  made  abso- 
lutely comparative. 


Payments  under  Authority  of  the  Armory  Commission  from  the  Armory 
Loan  in  191^,  WIS  and  1914. 


Classes  op  Expenditubes. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Overhead :  — 

Commissioners, 

$281  88 

$476  28 

$3,324  90 

Secretary  and  clerk,    . 

2,620  00 

3,030  00 

3,808  26 

Inspectors,          .... 

758  14 

2,500  00 

1,830  82 

Postage  and  printing, 

_ 

92   16 

467  55 

Advertising,        .           .           .           . 

- 

66  50 

38  00 

Travel  and  other  expenses, 

1,074  56 

1,112  67 

1,197  02 

Expert  services, 

- 

560  41 

25  00 

Totals 

$4,734  58 

$7,838  02 

$10,691  55 

Land: — 

Cost  of  purchasing,     . 

$193,527  00 

$10,000  00 

$21,800  00 

Surveys,  examination  of  title,  etc.. 

582  74 

616  67 

505  55 

Back  taxes  on  land  taken,  . 

- 

- 

182   10 

Totals, 

$194,109  74 

$10,616  67 

$22,487  65 

Construction  and  furnishing :  — 

Architects  and  plans. 

$2,299  29 

$4,822  57 

$26,806  29 

Prizes  for  plans, 

- 

4,500  00 

- 

Jury  to  judge  plans,    . 

- 

300  00 

— 

Construction,     .... 

94,478  18 

119,962  71 

219,310  38 

Heating  and  lighting. 

8,095   14 

4,575  75 

11,907  94 

Furnishing,          .... 

5,700  14 

4,651  79 

4,501  08 

Rifle  ranges,        .... 

296  77 

1,788  95 

430  00 

Miscellaneous,    .... 

1,051  51 

1,929  57 

73  73 

Totals 

$111,921  03 

$142,531  34 

$263,029  42 

Repairs  and  replacements :  — 

George  H.  Cox,  secretary,    . 

$50  00 

$75  00 

- 

Travel  and  expenses. 

36  50 

92  00 

- 

General  repaii-ing. 

3,722  49 

4,673  46 

$407  96 

Totals,              .... 

$3,808  99 

$4,840  46 

$407  96 

Grand  totals, 

$314,574  34 

$165,826  49 

$296,616  58 
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Armories  under  construction  during  the  fiscal  year  1914,  with 
the  amounts  expended  on  each  to  Nov.  30,  1914,  the  balance 
of  appropriation  available  on  that  date,  and  the  date  of  com- 
pletion of  armories  uncompleted,  were  as  follows:  — 


Location  of  Abmoky. 

Expended 
to 

Balance  Avail- 
able 

Completion  of 
Work. 

Nov.  30,  1914. 

Nov.  30,  1914. 

Adams,        ..... 

$58,147  88 

$8,852   12 

Completed. 

Clinton,       ..... 

51,663  49 

13,336  51 

Completed. 

Concord,     ..... 

3,280  22 

51,719  78 

Oct.  1,  1915. 

Fitchburg  (addition),    . 

48,521   83 

21,478  17 

Completed. 

Northampton,  ^    . 

21,024  78 

6,475  22 

- 

Springfield    (addition    and    altera- 

tions),     ..... 

61,209  94 

81,790  06 

March  1,  1915. 

Commonwealth  (Boston), 

250,055  72 

523,444  28 

November,  1915. 

1  Second-class  armory  purchased  by  State;  repairs  not  completed. 


Future  Policy  of  the  Armory  Commission. 

According  to  law  the  commission  is  bound  to  continue  con- 
structing armories  until  adequate  accommodations  are  provided 
for  the  State  militia.  When  the  armories  now  being  erected 
are  completed  all  the  present  militia  organizations  will  be  ade- 
quately accommodated  with  the  exception  of  single  companies 
in  Woburn  and  Taunton,  and  the  companies  of  the  naval  brigade. 
The  commission  will  probably  very  soon  recommend  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  that  the  Woburn  armory  be  constructed.  This 
armory  will  cost  from  $55,000  to  $60,000.  In  Taunton  there 
is  now  a  second-class  armory  owned  by  the  city  which  might  be 
acquired  by  the  Commonwealth,  but  the  commission  has  not 
yet  decided  whether  it  would  be  the  better  policy  to  take  over  and 
remodel  the  existing  armory,  or  to  build  a  new  one-company 
armory  at  once  not  exceeding  $60,000. 

The  companies  of  the  naval  brigade  are  now  accommodated 
in  existing  armories,  but  these  accommodations  are  not  consid- 
ered to  be  of  the  proper  sort  for  the  kind  of  work  which  the 
companies  are  supposed  to  do,  and  in  most  places  the  compa- 
nies have  very  unsatisfactory  boathouses  or  none  at  all.  In 
Fall  River,  for  example,  the  company  uses  a  part  of  a  public 
wharf  as  a  landing  place,  and  also  as  a  mooring  place  for  its 
boats,  but  this  use  is  simply  on  sufferance  by  the  city  and  may 
have  to  be  terminated  at  any  time.  The  company  located  in 
Springfield  now  has  a  boathouse,  but  its  location  is  very  unsat- 
isfactory on  account  of  its  inconvenience,  and  the  company  de- 
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sires  to  move  to  another  location  where  it  will  have  better 
facilities. 

The  Armory  Commission  believes  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  furnish  adequate  accommodations  for  the  companies  in  the 
naval  brigade,  to  construct  boathouses  at  an  expense  of  approx- 
imately $20,000  apiece  in  the  cities  of  Lynn,  Fall  River,  New 
Bedford  and  Springfield,  while  in  Boston  a  combination  armory 
and  boathouse,  to  accommodate  the  several  companies  located 
in  that  city,  would  require  an  expenditure  of  about  $500,000,  of 
which  at  least  $200,000  would  be  required  to  purchase  the 
necessary  land.  It  seems  that  the  location  of  this  proposed 
armory  and  boathouse  has  already  been  practically  decided  upon, 
but  as  yet  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  provide  for  the  issue  of 
the  necessary  bonds  for  the  construction  of  any  of  these  buildings. 

Thus,  allowing  $120,000  for  the  construction  of  armories  at 
Woburn  and  Taunton,  $80,000  for  the  construction  of  the 
four  boathouses  for  naval  brigade  companies  in  Lynn,  Fall 
River,  New  Bedford  and  Springfield,  and  $500,000  for  land  and 
building  for  the  armory  and  boathouse  in  Boston,  the  total 
estimate  for  future  necessary  expenditures  from  the  armory  loan 
amount  to  $700,000,  which  would,  in  the  commission's  opinion, 
be  sufficient  to  fulfill  legal  requirements  as  to  all  the  militia 
organizations  now  existing.  All  this  construction  will  have  to 
be  undertaken  within  the  next  few  years,  the  exact,  time  being 
determined  by  the  Governor  and  Council.  The  acting  secretary 
of  the  Armory  Commission  estimates  that  all  the  work,  if  begun 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  would  be  practically  completed 
during  the  fiscal  year  1915,  and  as  the  purposes  for  which  the 
commission  was  created  would  then  be  completely  fulfilled,  the 
commission  might  be  abolished. 

At  the  present  time  cities  and  towns  in  which  are  located 
militia  organizations  for  which  no  State  armory  is  provided  are 
obliged  by  law  to  provide  quarters  for  such  organizations  and 
are  reimbursed  by  the  State  for  their  expenditures  on  account 
of  rent  and  maintenance.  Estimated  reimbursements  to  cities 
and  towns  for  the  fiscal  year  1915  are  as  follows:  — 
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Armories  of  Second  Class. 


Location  of  Ahmokt. 

Rent. 

Maintenance. 

Boston  (131  Columbus  A 

Cadets) , 
Concord, 
Taunton, 
Woburn,  . 

venue,  First  Corps 

$2,200 

480 

■  800 

800 

$800 
500 
500 
500 

$4,280 

$2,300 

Total,     .    . 

$6,580 

Armories  of  Third  Class. 

Location. 

Designation  of  Company. 

Rent. 

Boston, 
Boston, 
Boston, 
Boston, 
Medford, 

A  Troop,  First  Squadron  Cavalry, 

B  Troop,  First  Squadron  Cavalry, 

D  Troop,  First  Squadron  Cavalry, 

L  Company,  Sixth  Infantry  (7  Green  Street), 

E  Company,  Fifth  Infantry, 

$900 
900 
900 
900 
900 

Total,   . 

y 

$4,500 

The  construction  of  armories  in  Concord  and  Woburn,  now 
under  way  or  projected,  will  eliminate  the  items  for  rental  of 
second-class  armories  in  those  communities,  and  the  acquisition 
or  construction  of  an  armory  at  Taunton  will  have  the  same 
effect  there,  so  that  in  a  year  or  two  rental  for  second-class 
armories  will  be  paid  only  for  the  First  Corps  Cadets.  The 
Commonwealth  armory  now  being  built  will  accommodate  the 
three  troops  of  cavalry  for  which  third-class  armories  are  now 
hired  by  the  city  of  Boston.  No  change  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  L  Company  of  the  Sixth  Infantry  and  for  E  Company 
of  the  Fifth  Infantry  are  contemplated.  In  fact,  the  latter  com- 
pany and  the  First  Corps  Cadets  are  special  cases,  because  they 
occupy  private  armories  constructed  for  their  use.  Both  these 
armories  are  expensive,  and  while  special  provision  is  made  in 
section  134,  chapter  604,  Acts  of  1908,  under  which  the  acquisi- 
tion of  them  by  the  Armory  Commission  is  permitted,  the  com- 
mission has  never  taken  steps  to  acquire  either,  and  does  not  at 
present  intend  to  do  so.  In  these  two  cases  the  cities  of  Medford 
and  Boston  pay  rental  to  the  private  owners  of  the  armories  for 
the  use  of  them. 
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The  commission  has  apparently  made  no  estimate  as  to  the 
expense  that  would  have  to  be  incurred  in  case  the  number  of 
militia  organizations  should  be  considerably  increased.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  if  such  an  increase  should  take  place  the 
pressure  for  armories  would  be  so  great  as  to  make  further 
construction  necessary. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  here  that  the  acting  secretary  of  the 
commission  at  least  appreciates  the  unsoundness  of  the  present 
financial  policy  under  which,  by  law,  the  commission  is  obliged 
to  work.  His  statement  made  it  very  clear  that  in  his  opinion 
the  work  of  the  commission  should  stop  with  the  actual  comple- 
tion of  armory  construction.  If  that  were  done  each  armory 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  quartermaster-general  without  fur- 
nishings of  any  sort,  and  the  commission  would  have  no  respon- 
sibility for  such  repairs  and  replacements  as  they  are  now 
required'  by  law  to  make.  If  such  a  policy  were  adopted  all 
outlays  under  the  authority  of  the  commission  would  be  purely 
capital  outlays.  Expenditures  for  new  furniture  and  for  repairs 
would  class  as  current  expenses,  to  be  paid  out  of  annual  revenue, 
or  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  furnishings,  from  loans  of  a  few  years' 
duration. 

Some  members  of  the  Armory  Commission  also  doubt  the 
advisability  of  constructing  one-company  armories,  many  of 
which  have  been  erected  within  the  last  few  years.  The  majority 
of  these  armories  are  located  in  comparatively  small  places,  such 
as  Concord,  Natick,  Stoneham,  Adams  and  Clinton.  Where 
there  is  only  one  company  there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
the  company  may  disband,  and  if  this  occurs  the  State  then  has 
a  considerable  permanent  investment  in  a  building  which  is  of 
small  value  for  anything  but  military  purposes. 

The  alternative  would  apparently  be  to  have  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  large  and  fully  equipped  armories  in  reasonably 
central  locations,  which  would  almost  invariably  be  cities  of 
considerable  size.  Members  of  the  militia  living  in  outlying 
towns  would  then  be  obliged  to  come  into  the  central  armory 
for  such  drills  and  other  militia  work  as  they  might  be  required 
to  do  in  an  armory.  In  that  case  some  change  in  the  arrangement 
of  work  of  the  various  companies  would  probably  be  necessary, 
but  the  members  of  the  commission  who  are  opposed  to  the 
construction  of  one-company  armories  believe  that  the  amount  of 
travel  necessary  would  not  be  sufficiently  great  to  affect  adversely 
the  number  of  militia  enlistments. 
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Work  Other  than  Armory  Construction. 

Chapter  812  of  the  Acts  of  1913  provides  that  the  commission 
may  take,  purchase  or  lease  land  for  parade  and  drill  grounds 
and  for  target  ranges.  This  class  of  work  is  the  only  one  other 
than  the  armory  construction  which  the  commission  is  author- 
ized to  undertake,  and  so  far  they  have  done  nothing  along  this 
line.  The  commission  seems  to  believe  that  once  the  acquisition 
of  drill  grounds  and  target  ranges  is  begun,  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  resist  the  pressure  for  a  larger  number  than  is 
really  needed,  and  that  the  result  would  be  to  involve  the  State 
in  a  very  large  unnecessary  expense.  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  members  of  the  commission  that  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  target  ranges  would  amply  meet  all  real  requirements, 
but  that  each  company  will  probably  want  to  have  a  drill 
ground  and  target  range  of  its  own.  Consequently,  the  com- 
mission has  hesitated  to  exercise  the  authority  given  it  by 
chapter  812  of  the  Acts  of  1913,  and  probably  will  not  do  so 
unless  some  outside  pressure  is  put  upon  it. 

REPORT  ON  THE  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
STATE  MILITIA. 

Nov.  6,  1914. 

His  Excellency  David  I.  Walsh,  Governor,  and  the  Executive  Council, 
State  House,  Boston. 

Dear  Sirs:  —  In  compliance  with  a  request  of  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor,  the  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency 
herewith  submits  a  report  relative  to  the  administration,  of  those 
offices  having  to  do  with  the  State  militia.  This  report  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  business  side  of  the  militia  establish- 
ment in  contrast  to  the  mihtary  side,  since  the  latter  was  the 
subject  of  investigation  by  a  "board  of  survey"  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  The  importance  of  the  business  administration  of 
the  State  militia  is  partially  indicated  by  the  large  appropriations 
therefor  granted  by  the  Federal  government  and  the  Common- 
wealth, which  aggregated  $883,000  for  the  year  1914.  Real 
estate  and  equipment,  representing  an  investment  of  over 
$5,000,000  are  also  used  by  the  militia. 

In  conducting  this  investigation  the  Commission  on  Economy 
and  Efficiency  thoroughly  investigated  the  existing  conditions 
and  methods  of  administration  in  the  several  offices  concerned. 
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Detailed  descriptions  of  the  methods  of  financial  administration 
and  accounting,  and  descriptions  of  the  duties  and  work  of  the 
officials  and  employees,  were  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  commis- 
sion in  forming  its  conclusions  and  recommendations.  These 
detailed  descriptions  are  on  file  in  this  office,  and  are  available 
for  the  use  of  the  Adjutant-General  and  his  assistants. 

The  investigation  on  which  this  report  is  based  had  been 
largely  completed  at  the  time  the  present  Adjutant-General 
assumed  charge  of  his  office.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  reports,  the 
commission's  purpose  in  making  criticisms  is  to  call  attention  to 
those  existing  conditions  which  it  is  believed  can  be  improved. 
The  commission  is  always  ready  to  co-operate  with  State  depart- 
ments, and  will  gladly  arrange  for  conferences  with  the  officials 
of  the  militia  offices  to  discuss  the  recommendations  here  sub- 
mitted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency. 

Summary  of  Recommendations. 

The  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  submits  herewith 
a  summary  of  its  recommendations  relative  to  the  offices  con- 
cerned with  the  State  militia.  Some  of  the  recommendations 
require  legislative  action  to  be  made  effective,  others  require 
action  by  officials  in  two  or  more  offices,  and  others  may  be 
adopted  by  the  action  of  a  single  official.  These  recommenda- 
tions are  discussed  in  a  following  section  of  this  report,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  here  summarized. 

Consolidation  of  Offices. 
The  business  administration  of  the  militia  should  be  central- 
ized in  one  office,  to  be  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the  offices 
of  the  Adjutant-General,  quartermaster-general,   surgeon-general 
and  Armory  Commission. 

The  Adjutant-General's  Office. 

1.  The  positions  of  assistant  adjutant-general,  first  clerk  and 
secretary  of  the  service  schools  should  be  combined. 

2.  The  law  governing  the  use  of  armories  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  increase  the  purposes  for  which  armories  may  be  rented. 

3.  The  annual  reports  from  commanding  officers  to  the  Adju- 
tant-General should  be  made  in  the  same  form  as  the  Adjutant- 
General's  annual  report  to  Washington. 
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4.  The  printing  of  the  major  part  of  the  appendix  in  the  annual 
report  should  be  discontinued. 

5.  Appropriation  estimates  and  acts  should  clearly  indicate  the 
purpose  for  which  the  appropriation  is  to  be  used,  and  fix  the 
total  amount  which  may  be  expended  for  any  single  purpose. 

6.  Departmental  officials  should  expend  appropriations  solely 
for  such  purposes  as  are  specified  in  the  appropriation  acts. 

7.  A  separate  account  should  be  kept  in  both  the  department 
and  the  Auditor's  office  for  each  amount  of  money  specifically 
stated  in  an  appropriation  act. 

8.  Careful  allotments  of  lump-sum  appropriations  should  be 
made  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year. 

9.  Estimates  and  requests  for  appropriations  should  be  pre- 
pared in  detail  and  accompanied  with  statements  of  fact  relating 
thereto. 

10.  A  definite  and  comprehensive  policy  for  using  the  Federal 
allotments  for  the  militia  should  be  made. 

11.  All  property  accounts  should  be  transferred  to  the  quarter- 
master-general's office.  (This  recommendation  is  unnecessary  if 
that  for  the  consolidation  of  offices  is  adopted.) 

12.  The  recording  and  indexing  of  bills,  vouchers,  etc.,  in  the 
correspondence  records  should  be  discontinued. 

13.  A  comprehensive  and  accurate  system  of  accounts  should 
be  installed,  and  kept  so  as  to  produce  the  following  results:  — 

(a)  Control  over  accounting  records  so  as  to  insure  their 
accuracy. 

(6)  Preparation  of  significant  and  accurate  classifications  of 
expenditures. 

(c)  The  prompt  recording  of  transactions. 

(d)  A  record  of  outstanding  liabilities. 

(e)  A  record  of  cash  advanced  to  militia  officers. 

(/)   A  record  of  attendance  and  absence  of  office  employees. 
(g)   Preparation  of  pay  rolls  for  the  Adjutant-General's  office 
in  that  office. 

(h)   A  record  of  all  purchase  orders. 

14.  Monthly  reports  or  statements  showing  the  status  of  each 
appropriation  and  the  expenditures  for  principal  purposes  should 
be  prepared. 

15.  The  methods  of  handling  and  filing  correspondence  should 
be  improved  and  simplified. 

16.  A  plan  should  be  adopted  for  utilizing  to  better  advantage 
the  space  in  the  main  office. 
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Division  of  Military  Archives. 

17.  The  custodian  should  prepare  a  catalogue  showing  all 
records  in  the  office  and  their  location. 

18.  A  special  board  should  be  appointed  to  determine,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Adjutant-General,  the  scope  of  the  work  yet 
to  be  performed;    also  to  remedy  certain  existing  conditions. 

19.  The  military  archives,  other  than  those  needed  by  the 
Bureau  of  War  Records,  should  be  transferred  to  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

20.  Mr.  Baker,  custodian  of  the  military  archives,  should  be 
retired. 

Quartermaster-General's  Office. 

1.  Surplus  land  at  South  Framingham  should  be  sold  or  other 
disposition  made  of  same. 

2.  A  definite  decision  should  be  made  concerning  the  disposal 
of  property  which  has  been  "dropped"  from  accounts  with  the 
War  Department. 

3.  The  renting  of  armories  and  accounting  therefor  should  be 
transferred  to  the  quartermaster-general's  office  from  the  Adju- 
tant-General's office.  (This  recommendation  is  unnecessary  if 
that  for  the  consolidation  of  offices  is  adopted.) 

4.  Appropriation  estimates  and  acts  should  clearly  indicate  the 
total  amounts  to  be  expended  for  each  class  of  work  or  each 
branch  of  the  department. 

5.  Authority  over  the  expenditure  of  militia  appropriations 
should  be  definitely  determined. 

6.  Changes  should  be  made  in  the  accounting  methods  so  as 
to  produce  the  following  results :  — 

(a)  Expenditures  classified  so  as  to  show  separately  office  expenses, 
arsenal  expenses  and  expenditures  on  capital  account. 
(6)  A  record  of  outstanding  liabilities. 

(c)  A  record  of  attendance  and  absence  of  civilian  employees. 

(d)  Preparation  of  pay  roUs  for  the  arsenal  and  the  quartermaster-gen- 
eral's office  in  that  office. 

(e)  Examination  of  all  classes  of  accounts  by  the  supervisor  of  accounts. 
(/)  Preparation  of  monthly  reports  or  statements  showing  the  status  of 

each  appropriation  and  expenditures  for  principal  purposes. 

(g)  Accounts  at  the  office  of  property  at  the  arsenal. 

(h)  Prompt  follow-up  of  failures  to  forward  receipts  for  property  shipped 
from  the  arsenal. 

(i)  Transfer  of  all  property  accounting  to  the  quartermaster-general's 
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office.    (This  recommendation  is  mmecessary  if  that  for  the  consolidation 
of  offices  is  adopted.) 

(j)  More  careful  administration  of  the  practice  of  ''dropping"  clothing 
from  Federal  accounts,  and  an  accurate  accounting  for  property  dropped 
from  those  accounts  but  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  militia. 

Surgeon-General's  Office. 

1.  An  inventory  should  be  made  of  medical  supplies  and 
equipment  at  the  arsenal. 

2.  An  adequate  basis  for  the  preparation  of  pay  rolls  should  be 
adopted  and  time  records  should  be  installed. 

Paymaster-General's  Office. 
All  cash  receipts  and  payments  should  be  entered  in  the  book 
records  at  the  time  the  transactions  take  place. 

Commissary-General's  Department. 

1.  The  Adjutant-General  should  exercise  close  supervision,  as 
provided  for  by  law,  over  the  purchase  of  commissary  supplies. 

2.  Bills  for  purchase  of  commissary  supplies  should  be  sub- 
jected to  thorough  audit. 

Armory  Commission. 

1.  Salaries  of  commissioners  and  secretary  should  be  read- 
justed. 

2.  Financial  statements  or  reports  should  be  prepared  each 
month. 

3.  Analytical  accounts,  showing  comparative  costs  of  the 
several  armories,  should  be  kept. 

Bureau  of  War  Records. 

1.  The  preparation  of  civil  war  records  in  form  for  the  printer 
should  be  started  at  once. 

2.  An  advisory  board  should  be  selected  by  the  Governor  to 
determine  the  published  form  of  these  records. 

3.  The  law  relative  to  publication  should  be  amended. 

4.  Arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  early  completion  of 
any  necessary  work  at  Washington. 

5.  The  Bureau  should  be  abolished  upon  publication  of  the 
civil  war  records,  and  at  that  time  the  records  necessary  for  the 
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granting  of  certificates  should  be  transferred  to  the  Adjutant- 
General's  department,  and  the  others  to  the  Secretary  of  State's 
department. 


Without  making  any  specific  recommendation,  the  commission 
suggests  that  the  militia  authorities  consider  the  desirability  of 
readjusting  the  regimental  organizations  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  geographical  distribution.  The  present  organization  largely 
disregards  geographical  location  of  the  several  units  in  a  single 
regiment,  with  the  result  that  the  companies  are  in  some  instances 
widely  scattered.  Moreover,  in  some  cases  companies  belonging 
to  different  regiments  are  found  in  the  same  city,  as  in  Worces- 
ter, which  has  three  companies  of  the  Second  Infantry  and  one 
company  of  the  Ninth  Infantry. 

Another  military  subject  which  should  receive  careful  con- 
sideration is  the  practice  of  granting  commissions  to  a  consider- 
able number  of  militia  officers  who  are  not  recognized  by  the 
War  Department.  This  subject  has  been  commented  on  by 
persons  versed  in  military  affairs  who  question  the  wisdom  of 
this  practice.  A  phase  of  this  situation,  which  apparently  has 
not  hitherto  been  considered,  is  the  expense  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  maintaining  these  positions.  The  Commonwealth  must 
pay  all  officers  who  are  not  recognized  by  the  Federal  authorities 
for  such  time  as  they  devote  to  service  at  summer  manoeuvres 
and  at  other  times,  together  with  meeting  their  traveling  and 
other  expenses.  The  commission  does  not  in  this  case  desire  to 
make  any  specific  recommendations,  but  merely  to  call  the 
situation  to  the  attention  of  the  officials  who  are  responsible  for 
the  military  policy  and  organization  of  the  militia. 

Discussion  of  Findings  and  Recommendations. 

Consolidation  of  Offices. 
The  business  administration  of  the  militia  should  be  centralized  in 
one  office,  to  be  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the  offices  of  the 
Adjutant-General,  quartermaster -general,  surgeon-general  and  Ar- 
mory Commission.  —  Four  separate  offices  are  now  maintained 
for  conducting  the  business  of  the  State  militia,  with  a  total  of 
90  officials  and  civilian  employees,  as  follows:  — 
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The  Adjutanfc-generars  office, 16 

Quartermaster-general's  office :  — 

Office, 7 

Arsenal, 8 

Armories, 51 

—    66 

Surgeon-general's  office, 3 

Armory  Commission  (exclusive  of  commissioners),         .       .       .       .5 

90 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  paymaster-general  and  the  com- 
missary-general, who  are  part-time  officials,  perform  important 
functions  in  connection  with  the  business  administration  of  the 
militia,  but  neither  of  them  has  any  permanent  civilian  employees, 
and  consequently  these  officers  are  not  affected  by  this  recom- 
mendation. 

Although  largely  administered  independently  of  each  other,  the 
work  of  the  four  militia  offices  is  very  closely  related,  and  in  the 
aggregate  constitutes  one  clear-cut  State  function.  The  necessity 
for  centralizing  military  control  is  self-evident,  but  that  control 
would  be  much  more  effective  if  the  four  small  offices  now  con- 
cerned with  the  business  side  of  the  militia  were  consolidated 
and  placed  under  centralized  control.  The  consolidation  of  the 
four  offices  would  remove  questions  of  doubtful  authority,  and 
would  place  responsibility  more  clearly  than  is  possible  under 
the  present  arrangement.  Other  advantages  which  would  result 
from  consolidation  may  be  briejfly  stated  as  follows:  — 

1.  It  would  facilitate  co-ordination  of  work. 

2.  It  would  effect  certain  economies  through  the  elimination 
of  work  now  necessary  on  account  of  the  maintenance  of  separate 
offices. 

3.  It  would  facilitate  the  establishment  of  a  single  thorough- 
going system  of  accounts,  which  would  supersede  the  many 
separate  records  and  accounts  now  kept. 

4.  It  would  facilitate  the  furnishing  of  information  for  the  use 
of  the  Adjutant-General,  the  Governor,  the  Legislature  and 
others  concerned  with  militia  affairs. 

It  appears  that  the  most  effective  organization  would  be  a 
single  office  or  department  organized  into  such  subdivisions  or 
sections  as  may  be  necessary  to  handle  the  special  lines  of  work. 
The  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency,  accordingly,  recom- 
mends that  the  office  forces  under  the  Adjutant-General,  quarter- 
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master-general,  surgeon-general  and  Armory  Commission  be 
consolidated.  The  military  status  of  the  several  officers  would 
not  be  affected  by  such  a  consolidation,  since  they  are  now 
subordinate  in  military  matters  to  the  Adjutant-General,  as  chief 
of  staff.  The  consolidation  would,  however,  make  the  Adjutant- 
General  the  chief  executive  in  business  administration. 

The  Adjutant-General's  Office. 

1.  The  positions  of  assistant  Adjutant-General  and  first  clerk 
should  he  combined.  —  The  work  and  duties  of  these  two  officials 
are  light.  (Detailed  descriptions  of  their  work  and  duties  are  on 
file  in  this  office.)  The  first  clerk  is  in  charge  of  the  office  force, 
but  in  practice  he  exercises  little  or  no  authority  over  the  four 
clerks  in  the  military  archives  division.  Accordingly,  there  are 
only  nine  persons  who  are  regularly  under  the  authority  of  the 
first  clerk.  The  work  of  this  small  force  is  largely  routine  and 
requires  very  little  supervision.  The  work  performed  by  the 
first  clerk  requires  on  an  average  from  one  to  two  hours  a  day. 
The  assistant  Adjutant-General's  duties  are  largely  routine  in 
nature.  Nominally,  authority  in  some  matters  has  been  placed 
in  the  assistant  Adjutant-General,  and  in  other  matters  in  the 
first  clerk,  but  in  practice  it  is  difficult  for  the  two  officials  to 
work  effectively  and  to  co-operate,  since  questions  of  authority 
frequently  arise. 

The  present  academic  hoard  should  he  abolished,  and  the  duties  of 
the  secretary  of  the  service  schools  assumed  by  the  assistant  Adjutant- 
General:  ^  —  The  academic  board  was  appointed  to  administer,  in 
behalf  of  the  Adjutant-General,  the  service  schools.  At  the  time 
this  investigation  was  made  the  board  had  met  only  once  (Octo- 
ber 13)  during  the  school  year  1913-14.  A  conference  of  officers 
called  by  the  Adjutant-General,  as  occasion  requires,  would  be 
more  satisfactory  than  the  present  arrangement. 

The  duties  of  the  secretary  of  the  service  schools  are  of  a 
perfunctory  nature,  including  the  approval  of  bills  by  affixing 
his  signature  to  them,  and  the  handling  of  a  small  number  of 
letters  directed  to  the  service  schools,  the  other  letters  relating 
to  routine  matters  being  disposed  of  by  the  clerk.  The  duties  of 
the  secretary  should  be  transferred  to  the  assistant  Adjutant- 
General. 

1  Between  the  time  of  making  tlie  investigation  and  the  submission  of  this  report  the 
academic  board  and  the  position  of  secretary  of  service  schools  were  abolished.  The  recom- 
mendation relative  to  those  positions,  as  originally  prepared,  is,  however,  presented  herewith. 
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2.  The  law  governing  the  use  of  armories  should  be  amended  so  as 
to  increase  the  purposes  for  which  armories  may  be  rented.  —  Until 
the  passage  of  chapter  752  of  the  Acts  of  1914  much  uncertainty 
existed  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  an  armory  could  be  rented, 
and  needless  confusion  resulted.  This  recent  legislation  clarifies 
the  situation,  inasmuch  as  it  defines  "public  purposes,"  whereas 
previously  the  term  "public  purposes"  was  interpreted  by  the 
Adjutant-General.  An  armory  may  now  be  used  for  any  of  the 
following  "public  purposes:  " — 

An  examination  conducted  by  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission. 

A  meeting  of  a  board  of  trade,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  or  an  occupa- 
tional organization,  or  a  meeting  to  raise  funds  for  any  non-sectarian  chari- 
table or  non-sectarian  educational  purpose. 

A  meeting  to  raise  funds  for  a  benefit  association  of  poUcemen  or 
firemen. 

Notwithstanding  the  new  statutory  provisions,  the  armories 
cannot  be  used  to  the  extent  warranted  by  the  large  outlay  of 
money  on  them  and  by  the  amount  of  time  they  are  lying  unused. 
If  the  scope  of  their  use  was  broadened  and  fair  fees  charged  for 
such  use,  not  only  would  the  State  receive  adequate  return  on 
her  investment,  but  a  benefit  to  the  citizens  would  result. 

In  another  part  of  the  report  a  recommendation  is  made  that 
all  work  of  the  Adjutant-General's  office  connected  with  the  rent- 
ing of  armories  be  transferred  to  the  quartermaster-general's 
department.  If  this  transfer  is  not  made  new  methods  should 
be  adopted  in  the  Adjutant-General's  office  for  conducting  this 
work. 

3.  The  annual  reports  from  commanding  officers  to  the  Adjutant- 
General  should  be  made  in  the  same  form  as  the  Adjutant-General's 
annual  report  to  Washington.  —  The  commanding  officers  of  the 
regiments  submit  annual  reports  to  the  Adjutant-General's  office 
relative  to  the  enlisted  strength,  etc.,  of  their  commands.  These 
reports  are  made  out  on  large  facing  sheets,  and  when  received 
at  the  Adjutant-General's  office  are  consolidated  and  placed  on 
sheets  measuring  about  8  by  3  inches,  which  are  submitted  to 
Washington  as  the  Adjutant-General's  annual  report.  The 
information  given  in  the  officers'  annual  reports  is  also  on  file  in 
the  Adjutant-General's  office  in  other  form. 

It  was  the  practice  at  one  time  to  submit  the  reports  to  Wash- 
ington in  the  same  form  as  that  now  used  by  the  commanding 
officers  in  reporting  to  the  State  Adjutant-General.     The  authori- 
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ties  at  Washington  have  adopted  a  smaller  and  more  convenient 
form.  Notwithstanding  this  change,  the  local  commanding 
officers  are  still  using  the  old  form  which  has  been  discarded  by 
the  Federal  authorities.  If  the  State  officers  were  allowed  to 
report  on  the  new  and  smaller  form,  not  only  would  they  be 
saved  extra  work,  but  the  Adjutant-General's  office  would  save 
time  by  cutting  down  the  detail  work  attendant  upon  consoli- 
dating the  large  reports  now  submitted.  Any  change  which 
would  tend  to  lighten  the  work  of  the  commanding  officers  with- 
out impairing  results  should  be  considered  favorably. 

4.  The  'printing  of  the  major  part  of  the  appendix  in  the  annual 
report  should  be  discontinued.  —  The  department  publishes 
annually  a  "roster  and  directory"  which  duplicates  two  classes 
of  information  given  in  the  appendix  of  the  annual  report.  First, 
the  appendix  lists  each  year  the  names  and  military  histories  of 
the  living  retired  officers  of  the  militia.  Needless  repetition 
would  be  avoided,  and  all  useful  purposes  accomplished,  if  each 
annual  report  contained  only  material  relating  to  the  persons 
retired  during  the  year.  This  would  necessitate  amending  chapter 
604  of  the  Acts  of  1908  by  striking  out  section  99,  which  provides 
for  the  publication  of  information  relative  to  retired  officers  in 
the  Adjutant-General's  report.  Second,  the  register  in  the 
appendix  to  the  annual  report  contains  the  information  given  in 
the  "roster  of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia."  A  study 
should  be  made  of  these  two  publications  so  that  duplication 
may  be  avoided  in  the  future.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
roster  is  used  miore  extensively  than  the  annual  report  for  infor- 
mation relative  to  personnel,  and  it  is  therefore  suggested  that 
the  roster  be  published  separately,  and  that  similar  information 
be  omitted  from  the  annual  report. 

Moreover,  a  change  in  the  method  of  preparing  material  for 
the  appendix  should  be  made.  The  clerk  who  currently  records 
changes  in  the  histories  of  the  men  should  also  note  the  changes 
in  a  copy  of  the  annual  report  kept  for  that  purpose.  Such  a 
method  would  greatly  reduce  the  time  required  to  bring  the 
appendix  up  to  date  and  prepare  it  for  publication. 

5.  Appropriation  estimates  and  acts  should  clearly  indicate  the 
purpose  for  which  the  appropriation  is  to  be  used,  and  fix  the  total 
amount  which  may  be  expended  for  any  single  purpose.  —  Appro- 
priations are  so  made  and  administered  that  they  do  not  deter- 
mine the  amount  which  may  be  expended  for  each  main  activity 
or  purpose,  and  money  nominally  appropriated  for  one  object  is 
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expended  for  another.  Illustrations  may  be  cited  as  follows: 
the  appropriations  for  "  military  instruction,"  "  militia  pay  and 
allowance,"  "militia  transportation"  and  "militia  rifle  practice" 
do  not  in  any  sense  represent  the  cost  to  the  Commonwealth  for 
these  several  purposes.  Moneys  are  expended  for  military  in- 
struction not  only  from  the  specific  appropriation  therefor,  but 
also  from  the  appropriations  for  "militia  pay  and  allowance"  and 
"militia  transportation." 

The  appropriation  for  "militia  pay  and  allowance"  is  used  not 
only  for  the  compensation  of  the  State  militia,  but  also  for 
purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment,  settlement  of  damage  claims 
and  other  expenses  incident  to  the  annual  tour  of  duty,  for  trans- 
portation and  many  other  objects.  The  appropriation  for 
"militia  transportation"  is  used  for  the  purpose  indicated  by  its 
title,  but  transportation  expense  is  also  met  from  the  appropria- 
tions for  "  military  accounts,"  "  military  instruction,"  "  militia 
pay  and  allowance"  and  "militia  rifle  practice."  Similarly,  the 
appropriation  for  "militia  rifle  practice"  covers  only  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  this  activity,  since  moneys  appropriated  under  the  titles 
"militia  pay  and  allowance"  and  "transportation"  are  used  for 
rifle  practice.  The  results  just  described  are  due  in  part  to  the 
present  method  of  granting  appropriations  and  in  part  to  ad- 
ministrative practices  in  the  Adjutant-General's  office. 

It  is  recommended  that  estimates  and  appropriations  be  pre- 
pared on  the  basis  of  militia  activities  and  organization.  For 
example,  the  appropriation  act  should  show  the  amounts  granted 
for  the  several  activities,  such  as  instruction,  rifle  practice  and 
competition,  tour  of  duty,  etc.,  and  an  appropriation  for  any 
given  purpose  should  constitute  the  aggregate  which  may  be 
expended  from  the  State  treasury  for  that  purpose.  Such  a 
method  of  granting  appropriations  will  remove  the  present  con- 
fusion resulting  from  the  practice  of  granting  some  appropria- 
tions for  activities,  as  military  instruction,  and  other  appropria- 
tions for  such  objects  as  pay  and  transportation,  which  are  now 
used  in  part  for  those  activities,  as  military  instruction,  having 
separate  appropriations. 

In  order  to  remove  any  possible  difficulties  in  financing  the 
militia  when  on  duty  as  an  aid  to  the  civil  powers,  it  is  suggested 
that  a  specific  appropriation  for  such  a  purpose  might  be  made 
each  year.  Such  an  appropriation,  if  granted,  should  be  available 
only  for  the  purpose  suggested,  and  if  not  used  would  revert  to 
the   State   treasury.      Making  a  small   appropriation,   as  is   here 
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intended,  would  not  throw  any  appreciable  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers. 

6.  Departmental  officials  should  expend  appropriations  solely 
for  such  purposes  as  are  specified  in  the  appropriation  acts.  —  In 
some  instances  appropriations  under  the  control  of  the  Adjutant- 
General  have  been  used  for  paying  bills  which  appear  to  be 
improper  charges  against  such  appropriations.  As  an  illustration, 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  use  of  the  1913  appropriation  for 
the  "transportation  of  the  militia"  for  paying  bills  amounting  to 
$1,503.68,  incurred  for  regimental  rifle  competitions  and  the 
national  rifle  competition,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Legislature 
made  a  specific  appropriation  for  militia  rifle  practice,  and  in 
spite  of  the  provisions  of  chapter  300  of  the  Acts  of  1909,  which 
reads  as  follows:  — 

The  commander-in-chief  is  hereby  authorized  to  send  a  rifle  team  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Massachusetts  volunteer  militia  to  take  part  in 
the  annual  competitions  in  rifle  shooting  for  national  and  other  trophies 
held  in  the  United  States.  For  this  purpose  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary may  be  expended  annually  under  the  direction  of  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral, jrom  the  appropriations  for  rifle  practice. 

In  addition  to  the  State  appropriation  of  $25,500  for  rifle 
practice,  the  militia  receives  an  annual  allotment  of  approxi- 
mately $16,000  from  the  Federal  government  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  recommended  that  departmental  officials  expend  appro- 
priations solely  for  such  purposes  as  are  specified  in  the  appro- 
priation acts,  and  that  an  appropriation  for  any  specific  purpose, 
as  rifle  practice,  constitutes  the  total  amount  which  may  be  ex- 
pended for  such  purpose.  Furthermore,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  Auditor's  office  require  departmental  officials  to  comply  with 
the  recommendations  here  made. 

7.  A  separate  account  should  be  kept  in  both  the  department  and 
the  Auditor's  office  for  each  amount  of  money  specifically  stated  in 
an  appropriation  act.  —  The  1913  appropriation  act  for  the  militia 
contains  a  clause  relative  to  the  item  for  "pay  and  allowance" 
which  specifies  that  "not  exceeding  $15,000  of  this  sum  may  be 
expended  in  connection  with  military  manoeuvers."  A  similar 
provision  is  incorporated  in  the  corresponding  appropriation  act 
for  1914.  Such  a  statutory  provision  constitutes  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  separate  appropriation,  but  in  spite  of  this  fact 
no  separate  account  has  been  kept  in  the  Adjutant-General's 
office  (not  in  the  Auditor's  office)  for  this  item  of  $15,000. 
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As  a  necessary  aid  to  the  proper  use  of  appropriations  it  is 
recommended  that  a  separate  account  be  kept  for  any  such 
statutory  provision  as  that  contained  in  the  appropriation  for 
"militia  pay  and  allowance." 

8:  Careful  allotments  of  lump-sum  appropriations  should  be  made 
at  the  begin7iing  of  each  fiscal  year.  —  The  large  lump-sum  appro- 
priations, such  as  those  for  "militia  pay  and  allowance"  and 
"militia  transportation,"  which  are  used  for  many  distinct 
purposes  and  activities  have  never  been  allotted  by  the  Adjutant- 
General,  nor  have  any  other  means  been  taken  to  insure  that 
these  large  appropriations  are  used  wisely  or  according  to  a  well- 
devised  plan  or  system.  For  example,  in  administering  the 
appropriation  for  "  militia  pay  and  allowance,"  the  practice  has 
been  to  approve  for  payment  whatever  bills  might  be  forwarded 
to  the  office,  without  any  effort  having  been  made  to  fix  in 
advance  reasonable  limits  of  expenditure  for  such  activities  as 
the  tour  of  duty,  the  training  school  for  enlisted  men,  camps  and 
schools  of  instruction,  the  State  regimental  rifle  competition  and 
other  expensive  activities  which  are  paid  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  this  appropriation. 

It  is  recommended  that  careful  allotments  of  lump-sum  appro- 
priations be  made  in  advance,  so  as  to  insure  the  proper  use  of 
such  appropriations. 

9.  Estimates  and  requests  for  appropriations  should  he  prepared 
in  detail  and  accompanied  with  statements  of  fact  relating  thereto.  — 
Estimates  or  requests  for  new  appropriations  have  not  been  made 
in  any  satisfactory  form.  For  example,  the  Adjutant-General 
asked  for  State  appropriations  for  1914  totaling  $408,692.  To 
justify  this  large  sum  he  submitted  only  brief  and  unitemlzed 
statements  (with  the  exception  of  some  details  relative  to  his 
own  office)  for  the  nineteen  appropriations  to  be  expended  under 
his  authority.  In  House  Document  1  the  only  explanations 
accompanying  these  reports  were,  first,  statements  relative  to 
trivial  increases  of  $15  and  $125,  respectively,  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  "allowance  to  headquarters  and  companies"  and  for 
"company  armorers,"  each  of  which  is  specifically  provided  by 
law  and  calls  for  no  administrative  discretion;  and  second,  the 
following  statement:  — 

The  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  "compensation"  is  requested  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  change  in  the  law,  relative  to  attendance  at 
rendezvous  drills,  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  amount  to  be 
paid  over  to  the  various  units,  and  also  to  cover  the  expenses  of  permanent 
assignments  for  the  care  of  United  States  property 
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With  respect  to  the  cost  of  rendezvous  drills,  the  law  specifi- 
cally provides  that  such  drills  held  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  October  31  of  any  year  must  be  accounted  for  by  pay 
rolls  submitted  to  the  Adjutant-General  not  later  than  November 
15  of  that  year,  and  these  pay  rolls  are  by  provisions  of  law  to  be 
paid  from  the  appropriations  for  the  following  year.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  Adjutant-General  made  the  statement  quoted 
above  (dated  Nov.  13,  1913),  he  should  have  been  in  possession 
of  information  showing  at  least  the  approximate  cost  of  rendez- 
vous drills  held  during  1913  and  to  be  financed  from  the  appro- 
priation which  he  was  requesting  for  1914.  Such  information, 
although  required  by  law  to  be  filed  in  his  office  by  November  15, 
was  not  then  available.  It  has  recently  been  found,  however, 
that  the  rendezvous  drills  held  during  1913  and  to  be  financed 
from  the  1914  appropriation  cost  less  than  the  drills  held  in  the 
prior  year;  consequently,  the  appropriation  for  "compensation," 
so  far  as  rendezvous  drills  are  concerned,  should  have  been 
smaller  rather  than  larger  than  the  corresponding  appropriation 
for  1913.  In  other  words,  the  Adjutant-General's  statement  sub- 
mitted in  House  Document  1,  if  the  facts  had  been  known, 
would  have  been  an  argument  for  a  smaller  rather  than  a  larger 
appropriation. 

It  is  recommended  that  estimates  and  requests  for  appropria- 
tions be  prepared  in  detail  and  accompanied  with  statements  of 
fact  as  to  the  exact  uses  to  which  the  money  is  to  be  applied. 
The  estimates  should  be  prepared  on  the  basis  of  amounts  needed 
for  the  various  activities,  as  instruction,,  camp  duty,  etc.,  and 
should  be  subdivided  under  such  activity  so  as  to  show  the 
estimated  amounts  required  for  various  objects,  as  pay,  trans- 
portation, supplies  of  different  classes,  etc. 

10.  A  definite  and  comprehensive  policy  for  using  the  Federal 
allotments  for  the  militia  should  be  made.  —  On  July  1,  1913,  the 
unexpended  and  available  balances  in  the  Federal  allotments  for 
the  militia  were  as  follows:  — 

Arms,  equipment  and  camp  purposes, S82,063  33 

Rifle  practice, 34,393  23 


Total $116,456  56 

It    was    explained    to    this    commission    that    the    purpose    in 
accumulating    such    a   large    balance   in    the    allotment   for   rifle 
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practice  was  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  a 
rifle  range.  Inquiries  have  failed  to  disclose  any  definite  purpose 
for  accumulating  the  large  balance  of  $82,000  in  the  allotment 
for  "arms,  equipment  and  camp  purposes."  The  allotment  for 
this  purpose  for  1913-14  was  $48,367.29,  and  it  is  thus  seen  that 
the  unexpended  balance  on  hand  July  1,  1913,  is  nearly  equal  to 
two  years'  allotments. 

Unless  there  is  some  definite  and  important  purpose  for  the 
accumulation  of  large  balances  in  these  allotments  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  United  States  grants  should  be  used  currently. 
If  this  were  done  it  would  tend  to  reduce  the  amount  which  the 
Commonwealth  must  appropriate  for  the  militia.  Furthermore, 
the  present  Federal  laws  and  regulations,  under  which  it  is 
permitted  to  carry  forward  a  balance  in  the  allotments  for 
"armories,  equipment  and  camp  purposes"  and  for  "rifle  prac- 
tice," may  at  any  time  be  changed,  with  the  result  that  the 
balance  now  to  the  credit  of  Massachusetts  may  revert  to  the 
Federal  treasury. 

Not  only  is  there  a  lack  of  any  definite  plan  for  utilizing  the 
large  unexpended  balance  in  one  of  the  Federal  funds,  but  no 
allotment  or  other  systematic  plan  for  the  use  of  the  current 
grants  of  United  States  funds  has  been  made.  Moreover,  the 
use  of  Federal  allotments  for  such  purposes  as  rifle  practice, 
military  instruction,  etc.,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  properly 
co-ordinated  with  the  use  of  State  appropriations  for  the  same 
purposes. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  definite  and  comprehensive  policy 
for  financing  the  different  military  organizations  and  activities 
should  be  adopted  in  advance  for  each  fiscal  year,  so  as  to  use 
to  the  best  advantage  the  Federal  allotments  in  conjunction  with 
the  State  appropriations. 

11.  All  property  accounts  should  be  transferred  to  the  quarter- 
master-general's office.  —  The  accounts  in  the  Adjutant-General's 
office  of  military  property  received  from  the  United  States 
government  do  not  agree  with  the  accounts  kept  by  the  quarter- 
master-general who  is  responsible  for  this  property.  The  Adju- 
tant-General's property  accounts,  therefore,  fail  to  serve  as  a 
check  upon,  and  to  prove  the  accuracy  of,  the  quartermaster- 
general's  accounts.  If  property  accounts  are  to  be  kept  in  the 
two  offices  they  should  be  brought  into  agreement,  but  it  is 
believed  all  property  accounting  and  reporting  should  be  done 
in  the  quartermaster-general's  office,  as  is  recommended  in  the 
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discussion  for  that  office.  This  recommendation  for  the  transfer 
of  accounts  is  unnecessary  if  that  for  the  consohdation  of  the 
militia  offices  is  adopted. 

12.  The  recording  and  indexing  of  bills,  vouchers,  etc.,  in  the 
corresjJondence  records  should  he  discontinued.  —  The  present 
method  of  recording  and  indexing  bills  by  entering  them  on  the 
"index"  and  "record"  cards  of  the  correspondence  system  is 
clumsy.  The  system  of  recording  and  indexing  correspondence 
as  used  in  the  State  Adjutant-General's  office  is  practically 
identical  with  an  old  system  designed  for  the  War  Department 
at  Washington,  which  has  a  large  volume  of  correspondence  and 
widely  separated  branches.  This  system  is  not  suitable  for  a 
small  office  nor  for  recording  and  indexing  bills  and  other  finan- 
cial documents.  Moreover,  their  system  of  indexing  and  record- 
ing correspondence  is  now  being  materially  changed  by  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments. 

It  is  recommended  that  vouchers,  pay  rolls  and  other  account- 
ing documents  be  given  a  separate  series  of  numbers  from  that 
used  in  filing  correspondence,  and  that  registers  of  such  docu- 
ments be  adopted  in  place  of  the  present  practice  of  recording 
and  indexing  vouchers,  pay  rolls,  etc.,  on  the  cards  used  in  the 
correspondence  files,  and  in  place  of  keeping  the  so-called  "ab- 
stract of  pay  rolls." 

13.  A  comprehensive  and  accurate  system  of  accounts  should  be 
installed.  —  The  statutes  (chap.  597,  Acts  of  1908)  provide  that  — 

under  the  direction  of  the  auditor,  the  supervisor  of  accounts  shall  direct 
and  control  al)  the  accounts  in  all  departments,  and  shall  have  full  au- 
thority to  prescribe,  regulate  and  make  changes  in  the  methods  cf  keeping 
and  rendering  accounts,  and  shall  see  that  tbey  are  properly  maintained, 
and  that  all  items  are  correctly  allocated  between  capital  receipts  and 
disbursements  and  operating  revenue  and  expense.  He  shall  establish  in 
each  department  a  proper  system  of  account  which  shall  be  uniform  as 
far  as  is  practicable. 

Notwithstanding  this  provision  of  law,  the  accounts  kept  in  the 
Adjutant-General's  office  are  not  "properly  maintained,"  nor  are 
the  items  "correctly  allocated  between  capital  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements and  operating  revenue  and  expense."  Because  of 
these  conditions  it  seems  advisable  for  the  Commission  on  Econ- 
omy and  Efficiency  to  present  in  this  report  recommendations  for 
specific  and  definite  changes  in  the  accounting  procedure. 
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In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Adjutant-General's  office 
has  been  administered  without  adequate  knowledge  of  financial 
conditions  and  of  the  cost  of  important  activities.  The  accounts 
as  now  kept  are  inadequate  and  for  a  large  part  unreliable,  and 
no  financial  reports  or  statements  have  been  regularly  prepared. 
In  general,  it  is  recommended  that  a  comprehensive  double- 
entry  system  of  accounts  be  installed  in  the  Adjutant-General's 
office,  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  disconnected  and  unrelated 
records,  and  it  is  further  recommended  that  significant  and  com- 
prehensive reports  of  financial  conditions  and  of  expenditures  for 
important  military  purposes  be  periodically  prepared  for  and 
utilized  by  the  Adjutant-General  and  those  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  department. 

In  order  to  assist  in  accomplishing  these  general  objects  of 
accounting  reform  the  following  specific  criticisms  and  suggestions 
are  made  by  the  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency:  — 

(a)  The  records  now  kept  in  the  Adjutant-General's  office  are 
disconnected,  and  are  not  arranged  as  parts  of  a  single  well- 
devised  system.  The  failure  to  correlate  the  several  accounting 
records  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult,  and  in  some  instances 
practically  impossible,  to  check  or  prove  the  accuracy  of  the 
records  now  kept. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  general  ledger  be  installed  in  which 
the  various  accounting  records  of  the  department  will  center. 
This  ledger  should  be  so  kept  as  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
presenting  information  relative  to  the  financial  condition  and 
transactions  of  the  department  in  summary  form,  and  of  furnish- 
ing accounting  control  over  the  accuracy  of  the  detailed  or 
subsidiary  ledgers.  Detailed  transactions  evidenced  by  a  large 
number  of  accounting  documents,  as  bills,  vouchers,  etc.,  will  be 
handled  according  to  the  present  practice  of  scheduling  the 
numerous  bills  and  vouchers,  and  then  entering  the  schedule 
total  in  the  general  ledger  accounts.  It  might  be  here  explained 
that  each  individual  bill  will  be  entered  in  the  subsidiary  or 
detailed  ledgers  described  in  the  section  marked  (6).  By  means 
of  this  arrangement  the  general  ledger  and  the  detailed  ledger 
will  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  accuracy  of  each  other,  since  each 
individual  bill  or  other  accounting  document  will  be  entered 
separately  in  the  detail  ledger,  and  the  same  bills  will  be  inde- 
pendently summarized  on  a  schedule,  the  total  of  which  is 
entered  in  the  general  ledger. 


I 
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The  more  important  accounts  to  be  kept  in  the  general  ledger 
are  as  follows:  — 

1.  State  appropriations,  —  a  separate  account  for  each  appropriation. 

2.  United  States  allotments,  —  a  separate  account  for  each  allotment. 

3.  Value  of  United  States  military  property. 

4.  The  value  of  State  military  property. 

5.  Cash  advances. 

6.  Accounts  receivable. 

7.  Accounts  payable. 

8.  Expense. 

9.  Revenues. 

While  the  general  ledger  has  been  described  in  some  detail,  yet 
the  amount  of  work  involved  in  keeping  such  a  record  after  it  is 
once  installed  is  very  small,  owing  to  the  fact  that  entries  therein 
are  made,  as  a  rule,  once  a  month,  and  in  totals  from  detailed 
books  which  contain  current  entries.  The  additional  time  re- 
quired in  keeping  a  general  ledger  would  be  more  than  justified 
by  the  advantage  of  having  one  record  present  a  complete 
picture  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  department,  and  by  the 
further  advantage  of  securing  a  check  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
detail  ledgers.  Under  the  present  system  the  detail  ledgers  are 
kept  without  any  provision  being  made  for  determining  their 
accuracy.  The  accounts  now  kept  with  the  United  States  allot- 
ments are  illustrations  of  the  type  of  accounts  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  keep  in  the  general  ledger. 

(6)  The  information  produced  by  the  records  containing  de- 
tailed analyses  of  expenditures  is  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory, 
owing  to  the  failure  to  work  out  a  significant  classification  of 
expenditures.  For  example,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  cost  of  important  activities,  such  as  the  "instruction  of 
the  militia,"  but  expenditures  for  a  large  number  of  unimportant 
and  unrelated  items  are  shown.  Moreover,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  ascertain  the  total  cost  of  those  important  activities, 
such  as  "tour  of  duty,"  etc.,  which  are  financed  from  several 
State  appropriations  and  from  Federal  allotments.  The  analysis 
of  expenditures  found  in  the  Adjutant-General's  office  is  dis- 
tinctly inferior  to  that  presented  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Auditor,  which  might  have  been  adopted  as  a  basis  for  the  detail 
accounts  in  the  Adjutant-General's  office. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  present  detail  analysis  books  for 
expenditures   be  revised  and  new  classifications   be   adopted  for 
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use  in  such  books.  The  present  books  are  in  some  instances  too 
crowded,  and  the  new  detail  ledgers  should  be  planned  so  as  to 
not  only  contain  more  significant  classifications,  but  also  to 
insure  greater  accuracy  by  having  suflacient  space  for  the  several 
entries. 

A  standard  classification  of  expenditures  would  reduce  some 
of  the  work  now  done  in  the  Auditor's  office  in  reclassifying  all 
bills  from  the  Adjutant-General's  office,  and  would  also  facilitate 
a  comparison  of  the  accounts  in  the  two  offices.  It  is  accord- 
ingly recommended  that  the  Adjutant-General's  office  and  the 
Auditor's  office  devise  a  classification  suited  to  the  needs  of  both 
offices. 

As  explained  in  section  (a)  it  is  intended  that  each  individual 
bill  or  voucher  be  entered  separately  in  the  detailed  expenditure 
ledgers.  This  practice  is  not  followed  in  the  quartermaster- 
general's  office,  where  a  summary  account  for  each  appropriation 
is  also  kept,  the  summary  account  being  made  up  from  the  total 
of  schedules.  That  office,  therefore,  furnishes  an  illustration  of 
certain  important  features  of  the  system  here  proposed,  in  that 
it  is  keeping  a  summary  account  and  a  detailed  account  in  such 
manner  that  one  provides  a  check  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
other. 

If  any  lump-sum  appropriations  are  allotted,  the  accounts  in 
the  subsidiary  or  detail  ledgers  should  be  subdivided  according 
to  the  allotments  made. 

(c)  No  entry  is  made  in  the  accounts  showing  expenditures 
from  State  appropriations  until  approximately  one  week  after 
the  bills  have  been  filed  with  the  Auditor  for  settlement.  This 
delay  was  explained  on  the  ground  that  it  is  easier  to  make  the 
entries  after  the  Auditor  has  reviewed  the  bills  and  has  made  any 
disallowances  or  corrections  which  that  official  may  deem  neces- 
sary. The  present  practice  is  loose  and  unbusinesslike,  and  it  is 
recommended  that  all  bills  and  other  accounting  documents  be 
recorded  promptly. 

(d)  No  record  has  been  kept'  nor  any  provision  made  for 
accounting  for  outstanding  liabilities  or  incumbrances  upon  the 
appropriations.  For  example,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  bills  in- 
curred during  the  summer  manoeuvers,  or  camp  duty  of  one  year, 
to  be  settled  in  the  following  year,  and  yet  no  record,  or  even 
memorandum  of  such  outstanding  obhgations  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Adjutant-General's  office.  It  would  appear  that  the  absence 
of  trouble  or  difficulty  from  this  loose  practice  is  due  in  part  to 
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the  very  liberal  supply  of  State  and  Federal  appropriations 
available  for  the  department.  In  connection  with  outstanding 
bills  it  is  important  to  note  that  section  199,  chapter  604,  Acts  of 
1908,  provides  that  "all  military  accounts,  unless  otherwise 
provided  for  by  law,  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth 
day  of  November,  be  transmitted  to  the  adjutant  general,  and 
shall  be  certified  by  him  if  correct,  and  then  presented  to  the 
auditor  of  the  commonwealth  for  allowance."  In  spite  of  this 
provision  of  law,  bills  of  one  year  are  frequently  paid  from  appro- 
priations for  subsequent  years.  (Bills  incurred  in  1912,  amount- 
ing to  $1,506.72,  were  paid  from  the  1913  appropriations  for 
"  militia  pay  and  allowance "  and  for  "  militia  transportation." 
A  transportation  bill  for  $21,806.84,  incurred  during  the  summer 
manoeuvers  of  1912,  was  not  paid  until  July,  1913.) 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Adjutant-General  insist  on  the 
prompt  settlement  of  accounts,  and  that  statements  of  all  out- 
standing obligations,  in  the  form  of  purchase  orders,  unsettled 
bills,  contracts,  etc.,  be  required  periodically  from  all  accountable 
officers.  Such  statements  should  be  required  at  least  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year  and  probably  more  frequently.  Outstanding 
obligations  should  be  recorded  in  registers  or  similar  books 
especially  designed  for  the  purpose.  Similar  registers  should  be 
kept  for  contracts  made  and  for  contracts  approved  by  the 
Adjutant-General,  etc.  A  register  is  now  kept  of  requisitions 
made  on  the  Federal  authorities  for  mihtary  property,  but  its 
form  could  be  materially  improved.  Postings  from  these  registers 
to  the  general  ledger  may  be  made  as  often  as  it  is  deemed 
desirable,  but  it  seems  unnecessary  to  make  such  postings  more 
often  than  once  a  month. 

(e)  Cash  amounting  to  about  $150,000  is  advanced  to  militia 
officers  during  each  year.  These  advances  are  made  on  requisi- 
tions which  must  be  approved  by  the  Adjutant-General,  and  yet 
the  only  book  record  kept  in  his  office  of  such  advance  is  a 
memorandum  of  the  date  and  amount  of  the  requisition  entered 
in  pencil  on  the  margin  of  the  book  containing  the  analysis  of 
expenditures.  No  effort  is  made  to  account  for  the  "cash 
advance"  by  recording  the  amount  expended  therefrom,  but 
rehance  is  placed  wholly  upon  the  officer  to  whom  the  advance 
is  made.  Furthermore,  it  appears  that  in  some  cases  (as  in 
settling  rendezvous  drill  pay  rolls)  there  is  little  justification  for 
advancing  cash  to  disbursing  officers,  since  such  claims  might  be 
settled    satisfactorily    by    the    regular    method.      In    some    cases. 
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however,  the  practice  of  advancing  cash  has  been  adopted  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  Auditor's  department. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  proper  ledger  account  be  kept  for 
each  "cash  advance"  in  place  of  the  present  practice  of  merely 
making  a  pencil  memorandum  thereof  in  the  detail  analysis  book. 

(/)  No  time,  or  work  reports  are  made,  nor  any  record  of 
absences  is  kept,  for  the  employees  in  the  Adjutant-General's 
office;  consequently,  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  office  affairs, 
and  the  amount  of  time  absent  from  office  during  any  year  or 
other  period,  is  unknown  to  the  officials  of  that  office.  It  is 
recommended  that  time  reports  be  used  and  a  record  of  absences 
be  kept  in  the  Adjutant-General's  office. 

(g)  The  pay  rolls  for  the  Adjutant-General's  office  are  prepared 
in  the  x'Vuditor's  office  without  any  statement  or  report  from  the 
Adjutant-General's  office  as  a  basis  for  the  pay  rolls.  Pay  rolls 
should  always  be  prepared  by  a  person  having  definite  knowledge, 
and  competent  to  certify,  concerning  the  services  of  the  em- 
ployees whose  names  appear  on  the  pay  roll.  It  is  accordingly 
recommended  that  the  office  pay  rolls  be  prepared  in  the  Adju- 
tant-General's office. 

(h)  The  purchase-order  books  in  this  department  contain  but 
68  entries  for  supplies  ordered  from  October,  1912,  to  May,  1914. 
It  was  found  that  many  supplies  are  ordered  by  telephone  and 
no  record  thereof  made,  the  memory  of  the  clerk  placing  the 
order  serving  as  the  only  check  upon  the  receipt  of  the  goods. 
This  method  is  lax  and  should  be  corrected.  It  is  therefore 
recommended  that  a  written  record  of  all  purchase  orders  be 
kept. 

(i)  The  arrangement  of  the  book  in  which  are  recorded  requisi- 
tions on  Federal  authorities  is  unsatisfactory  in  that  it  fails  to 
provide  columns  for  entering  the  date  on  which  an  advice  is 
received  from  Washington  relative  to  the  filling  of  the  requisition, 
and  for  recording  the  amount  charged  for  the  goods  requisitioned. 
This  information  is  now  interlined  in  red  ink  above  the  black-ink 
entry  made  at  the  time  the  requisition  is  forwarded.  Moreover, 
the  present  form  makes  it  necessary  to  post  each  individual 
item  to  the  ledger  account,  whereas  a  columnar  arrangement 
would  make  it  possible  to  post  the  total  for  any  period,  as,  for 
example,  a  month.  It  is  recommended  that  a  new  form  of  book 
be  used,  with  columns  for  recording  the  information  now  inter- 
lined. 

(j)   Each  militia  company  and  other  separate  mifitia  organiza- 
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tion  has  a  so-called  "company  fund."  The  moneys  in  these 
funds  are  derived  in  part  from  State  appropriations,  such  as 
allowances  for  repair  of  clothing,  allowances  to  headquarters  and 
companies,  etc.,  and  in  part  for  moneys  earned  by  the  men  by 
participation  in  parades,  etc.,  and  from  entertainments  or  other 
activities  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  companies.  Each 
regimental  paymaster  audits  the  funds  for  the  companies  under 
his  jurisdiction.  The  traveling  expenses  incurred  by  the  regimen- 
tal paymasters  in  this  work  are  allowed  upon  bills  submitted  to 
the  Adjutant-General's  office,  and  paid  from  the  appropriation 
for  "transportation."  That  office  considers  the  company  funds 
as  outside  its  jurisdiction,  and  they  were  not  included  in  this 
investigation. 

IJi-.  Monthly  reports  or  statements  showing  the  status  of  each  ap- 
propriation, and  expenditures  for  principal  purposes,  should  be 
prepared.  —  No  financial  reports  or  statements  are  regularly 
prepared  showing  the  condition  of  the  several  appropriations  and 
funds,  or  the  purposes  for  which  expenditures  have  been  made. 
Without  any  financial  statements  for  the  department  it  is 
impossible  to  efficiently  administer  the  annual  expenditure  of 
approximately  $650,000. 

It  is  recommended  that  monthly  reports  showing  the  condition 
of  each  State  appropriation  and  of  each  United  States  allotment 
be  prepared,  together  with  monthly  reports  showing  expenditures 
so  analyzed  as  to  indicate  the  cost  of  the  most  important  activi- 
ties of  the  militia.  (For  suggested  forms  see  Exhibits  1  to  3). 
Additional  reports  showing  special  analyses  —  as,  for  example, 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  several  main  branches  of  the  militia, 
as  infantry,  coast  artillery,  cavalry,  signal  corps,  hospital  corps, 
naval  brigade,  etc.  —  may  also  be  required  from  time  to  time  in 
considering  special  questions  of  policy. 

15.  The  methods  of  handling  and  filing  correspondence  should  be 
improved  and  simplified.  —  Many  official  letters  are  received  in 
the  department  which  are  referred  to  other  offices  for  further 
action.  Letters  of  this  nature  from  members  of  the  Massachu- 
setts militia  should  be  submitted  to  the  Adjutant-General's  office 
in  duplicate  or  triplicate,  and  thereby  make  unnecessary  the 
copying  of  these  letters  for  the  office  file  before  referring  them  to 
other  departments.  If  this  method  were  followed  it  would  result 
in  an  appreciable  saving  of  time  and  work  in  the  Adjutant- 
General's  office. 

Special    orders    are    written    on   thin   sheets    of   paper   slightly 
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heavier  than  tissue  paper.  One  copy  (the  number  made  varies) 
is  pasted  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  The  time  required  to 
paste  these  copies  would  be  saved  if  the  office  file  copy  was 
written  on  heavier  paper  with  marginal  perforations,  so  that  it 
might  be  held  by  fasteners  in  the  special  order  book  until  ready 
to  bind. 

There  are  many  other  changes  desirable  in  the  present  methods 
of  handling  correspondence.  The  system  used  in  the  Adjutant- 
General's  office  is  modeled  after  the  War  Department  system, 
which  was  designed  for  a  large  department  with  widely  separated 
branches  and  handling  a  large  amount  of  correspondence  relating 
to  varied  subjects.  The  system  was  never  intended  to  apply  to 
local  offices  with  a  limited  amount  of  correspondence.  The  War 
Department  is  investigating  its  system,  and  it  appears  best  to 
make  no  definite  recommendations  until  that  investigation  has 
been  completed  and  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  to  ascertain 
whether  the  War  Department  will  adopt  methods  suited  to  State 
needs.  If,  however,  the  new  Federal  system  is  not  a  decided 
improvement  over  the  old,  then  the  Adjutant-General  should 
take  steps  to  adopt  a  less  expensive  and  less  cumbersome  system 
than  the  one  now  in  use.  The  surgeon-general  in  December,  1913, 
changed  the  system  of  filing,  recording,  and  indexing  correspond- 
ence in  his  office,  and  the  change  has  proved  a  marked  improve- 
ment. 

16.  A  plan  should  be  adopted  for  utilizing  to  better  advantage  the 
space  in  the  main  office.  —  The  main  office  is  occupied  by  seven 
ofiicials  and  employees  and  a  small  adjoining  room  by  three. 
In  the  main  office  there  are  three  vacant  desks  and  unused  space 
adequate  to  easily  accommodate  the  force  in  the  adjoining  office. 
If  the  clerks  in  the  smaller  office  were  transferred  to  the  main 
office,  time  would  be  saved  by  having  these  clerks  in  closer 
proximity  to  the  people  for  whom  they  work,  and  the  small  room, 
which  would  be  vacated,  could  be  turned  over  to  some  other 
military  office.  If  the  recommendation  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  militia  offices  is  adopted,  a  change  in  the  office  plan  at  this 
time  could  be  made  with  great  effectiveness. 

Division  of  Military  Archives. 

17.  The  custodian  should  prepare  a  catalogue  showing  all  records 
in  the  office  and  their  location.  —  The  custodian  is  the  only  person 
in  the  department  who  knows  what  records  are  in  the  archives 
and  where  they  are  located.     This  information  should,  however, 
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be  accessible  in  the  form  of  records  or  a  catalogue  to  at  least  the 
officials  of  the  department,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  custo- 
dian should  have  an  absolute  monopoly  of  such  information. 

18.  A  special  board  should  be  appointed  to  determine,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Adjutant-General,  the  scope  of  the  work  yet  to  be  per- 
formed, also  to  remedy  certain  existing  conditions.  —  This  board, 
working  under  the  direction  of  the  Adjutant-General,  might 
consist  of  military  officers,  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Records, 
the  compiler  of  the  civil  war  records,  a  representative  of  the 
archives  division  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  and  the 
custodian  of  the  military  archives. 

The  board  should  determine  what,  if  any,  of  the  records 
remaining  should  be  indexed,  should  dispose  of  any  worthless 
manuscript  in  the  department,  and  should  determine  what 
records  should  be  transferred  at  the  present  time  to  the  archives 
division  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  department,  as  recommended 
in  the  following  paragraph:  — 

19.  The  military  archives,  other  than  those  needed  by  the  Bureau 
of  War  Records,  shoidd  be  transferred  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commomvealth.  —  The  records  in  the  military  archives 
division  of  the  Adjutant-General's  office  relate  to  past  military 
affairs,  and  in  no  wise  to  present  activities,  and  thus  are  of  value 
as  historical  documents  and  as  records  relating  to  claims  against 
the  Commonwealth,  for  military  services.  The  custody  of  such 
records  is  not  related  in  any  way  to  the  other  work  now  per- 
formed in  the  Adjutant-General's  office.  Some  old  military 
records  are  now  kept  in  the  archives  division  of  the  Secretary  of 
State's  department,  and  all  such  records  should  be  placed  there. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  facilitate  the  use  of  the  State's 
historical  records,  since  aU  of  them  would  be  in  one  depository 
and  in  the  care  of  a  trained  archivist. 

Some  of  the  old  military  records  are  being  used  by  the  Bureau 
of  War  Records  in  its  work  of  compilation.  Until  that  Bureau 
completes  its  compilation,  such  records  as  it  might  need  to  con- 
sult should  be  left  in  the  Adjutant-General's  office.  All  other 
records  should  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  depart- 
ment upon  the  completion  of  the  catalogue  and  of  the  work  of 
the  board  previously  recommended. 

£0.  Mr.  Baker,  custodian  of  the  military  archives,  should  be 
retired.  —  The  transfer  of  the  old  military  records  to  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  would  make  imperative  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Baker.     Under  the  general  law  relative  to  the  retirement  of 
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State  employees,  Mr.  Baker  would  have  been  retired  on  March 
15,  1914,  but  a  special  act  (chap.  522,  Acts  of  1913)  provided 
that  he  "may  be  retained  in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth  by 
the  adjutant  general  not  later  than  March  fifteenth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighteen."  The  Commission  on  Economy  and 
Efficiency  recommended  this  extension  of  tenure  at  that  time, 
but  later  developments  render  the  retention  of  Mr.  Baker 
unnecessary. 

No  hardship  would  be  inflicted  if  this  recommendation  were 
followed,  since  Mr.  Baker  is  entitled  to  a  retirement  allowance. 
Moreover,  he  has  been  fortunate  in  receiving  extra  compensation, 
which  in  the  past  year  amounted  to  $1,766  in  addition  to  his 
regular  salary,  and  of  this  sum  $500  was  for  work  done  during 
regular  office  hours.  The  gratuity  work  which  Mr.  Baker  attends 
to  could  be  handled  by  a  clerk  in  the  Adjutant-General's  office, 
the  major  portion  of  this  work  having  been  completed,  and  no 
exceptional  ability,  such  as  would  be  found  only  in  a  man  of 
special  training  or  experience,  being  required. 

Mr.  Baker's  retirement  should  take  effect  immediately  after 
the  preparation  of  the  catalogue  and  the  conference  of  the  special 
board. 

Attention  is  called  in  other  parts  of  this  report  to  conditions 
in  the  Bureau  of  War  Records  and  in  the  Adjutant-General's 
office,  which  might  with  advantage  permit  of  the  transfer  of  the 
three  clerks  engaged  upon  the  work  of  indexing  the  military 
archives. 

Quartermaster-General's  Office. 

1.  Surplus  land  at  South  Framingham  should  he  sold,  or  other 
disposition  made  of  it.  —  The  State  owns  slightly  over  113  acres 
of  land  at  South  Framingham,  a  part  of  which  is  the  site  of  the 
State  arsenal,  and  the  balance  was  formerly  used  as  a  camp 
ground  for  the  militia.  Under  the  policy  in  force  for  several 
years,  encampments  are  not  held  at  South  Framingham  but  at 
other  locations  which  are  considered  by  military  authorities  as 
presenting  conditions  more  nearly  as  they  would  be  encountered 
in  actual  service.  For  several  years  the  land  at  South  Framing- 
ham has  been  used  only  in  connection  with  the  State  arsenal  and 
for  producing  hay.  Thirteen  acres  of  land  will  be  adequate  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  arsenal  for  many  years  to  come,  and 
it  is  accordingly  recommended  that  the  State  make  arrangements 
to  sell  or  to  properly  use  100  acres  at  South  Framingham  which 
are  not  now  needed  nor  will  be  needed  for  militia  purposes. 
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2.  A  defi,7iite  decision  should  he  made  for  the  disposition  of  prop- 
erty which  has  been  "  dropped"  from  accounts  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment. —  Under  regulations  adopted  by  the  Federal  authorities 
a  specified  amount  of  property  of  designated  classes  may  be 
annually  dropped  from  the  State's  account  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Under  such  regulations  a  large  number  of  old-style  army 
blankets,  which  are  no  longer  carried  on  the  accounts  with  the 
War  Department,  were  called  into  the  arsenal,  where  most  of 
them  are  stored,  but  a  small  number  have  been  sold.  No  adver- 
tised sales  have  been  held  nor  have  any  bids  been  received  for 
the  disposal  of  these  blankets.  There  is,  in  fact,  some  question 
as  to  whether  the  State  authorities  should  dispose  of  them  or 
should  hold  them  for  use  in  emergencies.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity of  these  blankets  was  shipped  to  Salem  and  issued  to  persons 
whose  homes  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  policy  apparently 
has  been  to  hold  a  large  number  of  the  blankets  in  stock,  and 
to  sell  only  small  quantities,  but,  so  far  as  couJd  be  learned,  no 
definite  decision  has  ever  been  made  as  to  the  proper  disposition 
of  this  valuable  property. 

It  appears  highly  desirable  for  some  definite  decision  to  be 
reached  with  respect  to  the  proper  disposition  of  this  property, 
and  if  blankets  and  other  classes  of  goods  which  have  been  called 
into  the  arsenal  and  dropped  from  the  Federal  accounts  are  to  be 
sold  by  State  authorities,  then  the  same  care  should  be  exercised 
in  disposing  of  such  property  as  is  exercised  in  selling  United 
States  military  property  which  has  been  ordered  sold  by  the 
Federal  authorities.  Any  proposed  sales  should  be  advertised 
and  the  goods  sold  after  competitive  bidding.  If  it  is  decided  by 
the  proper  authorities  that  some  of  the  old  army  blankets  are  to 
be  sold,  it  would  be  wise  for  some  of  the  State  institutions, 
particularly  the  sanatoria,  to  consider  purchasing  these  blankets, 
many  of  which  are  in  excellent  condition  and  of  high  quality. 

3.  The  renting  of  armories  and  accounting  therefor  should  he 
transferred  to  the  quarter  master -g  ener  aV  s  office  from  the  Adjutant- 
General's  office.  —  At  present  the  custodian  of  each  armory  sub- 
mits a  monthly  report,  in  duplicate,  to  the  quartermaster- 
general's  office,  together  with  any  cash  collected  for  rent  of 
armories.  The  quartermaster-general's  office  forwards  the  copy 
of  this  report  and  the  cash  to  the  Adjutant-General's  office,  where 
the  report  is  reviewed  and  the  cash  receipts  entered  in  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpose.  Moneys  received  on  this  account  are 
periodically    turned   into    the    State   treasury   by   the    Adjutant- 
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General's  office.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  quartermaster- 
general  is  the  officer  responsible  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
armories,  he  appears  to  be  the  logical  official  to  have  charge, 
under  the  commander-in-chief,  of  renting  armories  and  of  all 
accounting  for  armory  rentals.  This  would  simplify  the  work 
and  eliminate  the  necessity  for  duplicate  reports  to  be  submitted 
by  the  custodian  of  armories,  and,  further,  would  do  away  with 
the  present  correspondence  between  the  quartermaster-general's 
office  and  the  Adjutant-General's  office  relative  to  the  monthly 
reports.  This  recommended  change  would  be  made  unnecessary 
by  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  militia  offices. 

4.  Appropriation  estimates  and  acts  should  clearly  indicate  the 
total  amount  to  be  expended  for  each  class  of  work  or  each  branch  of 
the  department.  —  Appropriations  expended  under  the  authority  of 
the  quartermaster-general  are  used  for  the  following  general 
purposes :  — 

(a)  Salaries  of  the  quartermaster-general  and  his  deputy. 

(b)  Expenses  of  the  quartermaster-general's  office. 

(c)  Expenses  of  the  State  arsenal  and  camp  ground. 

(d)  Improvement  of  grounds  at  State  arsenal. 

(e)  Expenses  of  armories. 

(/)  Salaries  of  mechanics  employed  by  the  three  batteries  of  field  ar- 
tillery. 

The  appropriation  acts  are  so  drawn,  however,  that  thej^  fail 
to  indicate  the  amounts  granted  for  the  office  and  for  the  arsenal 
and  camp  grounds.  This  is  due  to  the  practice  of  appropriating 
money  for  classes  of  expenses,  as  "quartermasters'  supplies," 
instead  of  granting  the  appropriations  for  the  principal  classes  of 
work  for  which  the  quartermaster-general  is  responsible. 

The  appropriation  for  "incidental  and  contingent  expenses"  is 
used  for  meeting  costs  incurred  in  connection  with  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  State  arsenal,  but  the  title  of  the 
appropriation  act  gives  no  clew  as  to  whether  this  money  is 
granted  for  the  office,  the  arsenal  or  the  armories.  The  appro- 
priation for  "care  and  maintenance  of  the  camp  ground  and 
buildings  at  Framingham"  is  not  used  for  meeting  current  ex- 
penses of  maintenance,  but  largely  for  grading  and  other  perma- 
nent improvements  at  the  camp  ground,  and  in  no  wise  represents 
the  expense  of  care  and  maintenance,  which,  as  already  stated, 
is  in  part  met  from  the  appropriation  for  ''incidental  and  contin- 
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gent  expenses."  Moreover,  a  separate  appropriation  is  made  for 
the  salary  of  the  watchman  at  the  State  arsenal,  while  expenses 
for  heating,  hghting,  water  rates,  stationery,  postage,  hay,  grain 
and  feed  and  other  objects  of  expense  at  the  State  arsenal  are 
met  from  the  appropriation  for  "quartermasters'  supplies." 

In  addition  to  meeting  arsenal  expenses,  the  appropriation  for 
quartermasters'  supplies  is  used  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the 
quartermaster-general's  office,  the  purchase  and  care  of  horses  for 
the  field  artillery,  and  the  purchase  of  military  property  which  is 
to  be  resold  to  officers  and  enlisted  men,  as  authorized  by  law. 

It  is  recommended  that  estimates  for  future  appropriations  be 
drawn  so  as  to  indicate  the  amount  needed  for  each  of  the 
separate  classes  of  work  in  the  quartermaster-general's  depart- 
ment. If  the  appropriations  are  granted  on  this  basis  it  is 
believed  that  the  Legislature  can  more  effectively  exercise  control 
over  the  department,  and  that  the  department  will  derive  benefit 
from  having  its  finances  arranged  upon  a  more  significant  basis 
than  the  present  one. 

5.  Authority  over  the  expenditure  of  militia  appropriations  should 
be  definitely  determined.  —  The  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether 
the  Adjutant-General  has  authority  over  the  expenditure  of 
appropriations  made  for  the  quartermaster-general's  department. 
The  law  clearly  vests  in  the  Adjutant-General,  as  chief  of  staff, 
authority  over  the  quartermaster-general  in  strictly  military 
affairs.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  the  Adjutant- 
General  has  any  authority  or  responsibility  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  those  appropriations  which  are  made  for  the 
quartermaster's  department.  This  question  was  raised  during 
1913,  when  the  former  Adjutant-General  sought  to  have  a 
moving-picture  machine  and  supplies  therefor  purchased  from 
the  appropriation  for  quartermaster's  supplies.  These  purchases 
were  made  for  the  publicity  board  of  the  militia,  and  the  quarter- 
master-general contends,  as  stated  in  his  annual  report  for  1913, 
that  expenditures  for  such  purposes  are  not  a  proper  charge 
against  his  appropriation  for  supplies.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  question  of  authority  be  definitely  settled  so  as  to  remove  all 
doubt  as  to  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  these  funds. 

The  appropriation  granting  "allowances  to  officers  for  care  of 
property"  is  expended  and  accounted  for  by  the  Adjutant- 
General's  office,  but  the  statements  showing  the  amount  to  be 
paid  to  each  officer  from  this  appropriation  are  prepared  in  the 
quartermaster-general's  office.     If  a  separate  office  for  the  quarter- 
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master-general  is  to  be  maintained  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  it 
is  recommended  that  he  administer  this  appropriation. 

6:  Accounts  and  financial  reports.  —  The  quartermaster-gen- 
eral's office  is  keeping  three  distinct  sets  of  accounts,  viz.,  for 
appropriations,  for  military  property  and  for  cash.  The  accounts 
are  in  most  respects  well  devised  and  are  accurately  kept.  The 
most  important  change  which  is  needed  in  the  present  accounting 
methods  is  the  establishment  of  a  single,  complete  system  of 
double-entry  accounting  for  the  whole  militia.  Such  a  system  can 
readily  be  installed  if  the  recommendation  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  several  militia  offices,  as  made  elsewhere  in  this  report,  be 
adopted.  If  a  single  comprehensive  system  of  accounts  be  in- 
stalled, the  accounting  records  now  kept  in  the  quartermaster- 
general's  office  would,  with  some  modifications,  be  incorporated 
into  the  central  system.  The  following  recommendations  relate 
to  conditions  in  the  office  as  now  organized,  but  could  be  adopted 
with  slight  modifications,  if  the  several  militia  offices  are  consoli- 
dated and  a  new  accounting  system  is  installed:  — 

(a)  The  detailed  analyses  of  expenditures  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  show  the  expense  of  the  office  separately  from  that  of  the 
arsenal.  Other  desirable  changes  in  the  detailed  analyses  are  the 
following:  — 

The  appropriation  for  ''quartermasters'  supplies"  should  be 
analyzed  so  as  to  show  in  greater  detail  the  purposes  of  expendi- 
tures which  are  now  lumped  under  the  title  "general  supplies," 
and  which  amounted  to  over  $5,000,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the 
total  appropriation,  in  1913.  No  analysis  is  made  of  expenditures 
for  the  "sales  department,"  that  is,  for  the  purchase  of  military 
goods  to  be  resold  to  officers  and  men.  The  vouchers  on  file  in 
the  office  show  definitely  the  goods  bought  on  this  account,  and 
it  appears  desirable  to  provide  some  analysis  of  this  expenditure 
which  in  19 13  amounted  to  $5,992. 

The  appropriation  for  "quartermasters'  supplies"  has  been 
used  for  purchases  chargeable  to  capital  account,  as,  for  example, 
the  purchase  of  horses,  and  these  capital  items  should  be  more 
clearly  differentiated  in  order  to  have  a  significant  analysis. 
In  this  connection  attention  should  be  called  to  the  law  relative 
to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  supervisor  of  accounts  (chap.  597, 
Acts  of  1908),  which  provides  that  State  accounts  shall  be  so 
kept  as  to  differentiate  capital  items  from  expense  items.  This 
criticism  of  the  failure  to  definitely  account  for  capital  items  also 
applies  to  the  account  for  "care  and  maintenance  of  the  camp 
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ground  and  buildings  at  Framingham,"  which  has  been  largely 
used  for  grading  and  other  improvements  belonging  in  the  class 
of  capital  items.  With  respect  to  this  last-mentioned  appropria- 
tion it  also  appears  desirable  to  present  more  detail  than  is 
shown  in  the  quartermaster-general's  accounts.  The  Auditor's 
reports  present  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  these  expenditures 
than  is  found  in  the  quartermaster-general's  office. 

(b)  No  record  has  been  kept  of  outstanding  liabilities.  The 
department  seldom  has  liabilities  which  are  not  settled  promptly, 
but  more  care  should  be  taken  with  regard  to  this  phase  of  ac- 
counting. For  example,  the  quartermaster's  department  should 
not  only  have  recorded,  but  should  also  have  definitely  reported 
to  the  Adjutant-General's  office  for^  recording  in  their  accounts, 
the  large  claim  for  transportation  amounting  to  over  $21,000 
incurred  during  the  summer  manoeuvers  of  1912,  which  was  not 
finally  adjusted  and  settled  until  a  year  later.  This  account  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  quartermaster's  department  for  adjustment, 
and  is  clearly  of  a  class  of  outstanding  obligations  which  should 
be  definitely  recorded. 

(c)  No  record  of  attendance  or  absence  of  employees  in  the 
quartermaster-general's  office  is  kept.  The  office  force  is  small 
and  is  immediately  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  quarter- 
master-general and  of  the  chief  clerk,  so  that  record  keeping  is 
not  as  important  as  in  large  or  scattered  offices.  It  is,  however, 
important  to  keep  a  brief  time  record,  and  it  is  accordingly 
recommended  that  at  least  a  record  of  absences  be  maintained. 
This  is  a  minimum  requirement  for  any  office.  It  is  believed  that 
some  simple  form  of  time  report  would  also  be  of  advantage. 

(d)  Some  of  the  employees  in  the  quartermaster-general's  office 
are  paid  on  pay  rolls  prepared  in  the  Auditor's  office  and  some  on 
monthly  bills  submitted  by  the  quartermaster-general.  This  is 
also  true  of  employees  at  the  arsenal.  No  statement  or  certificate 
of  attendance  or  service  or  other  report  is  sent  to  the  Auditor's 
office  as  a  basis  for  the  preparation  of  pay  rolls.  This  is  an 
unsatisfactory  method  of  settlement,  and  a  pay  roll  prepared  in 
the  quartermaster-general's  department  should  be  substituted  for 
the  present  plan.  This  change  will  in  no  wise  increase  the  work 
in  the  quartermaster-general's  office,  but  will  tend  to  reduce  it, 
since  that  office  has  in  the  past  prepared  a  pay  roll  for  its  own 
files  for  such  clerks  as  are  carried  on  the  roll  prepared  in  the 
Auditor's  office.  In  addition,  it  has  prepared  individual  bills  for 
those  clerks  not  on  the  Auditor's  pay  roll.     These  names  could 
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also  be  carried  on  the  pay  roll  if  it  is  prepared  in  the  quarter- 
master-general's office. 

(e)  The  cash  book  is  the  only  accounting  record  in  the  quarter- 
master-general's office  which  has  been  examined,  or  in  any  other 
way  considered  by  the  supervisor  of  accounts.  The  cash  book  is 
periodically  audited  by  the  supervisor  or  his  assistant  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  correctness  of  the  cash  returns.  The 
law  relative  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  supervisor  of  ac- 
counts (chap.  597,  Acts  of  1908)  authorizes  that  official  to  deter- 
mine the  form  of  accounts  to  be  kept  in  the  several  departments, 
and  places  upon  him  the  duty  of  seeing  that  such  accounts  are 
properly  maintained  and  that  capital  items  are  differentiated 
from  revenue  and  expense  items.  His  duties  clearly  extend  to  all 
classes  of  accounts,  but  the  supervisor  has  never  giv'en  any 
consideration  to  the  appropriation,  expenditure  or  property 
accounts  in  the  quartermaster-general's  office. 

(/)  A  statement  of  expenditures  for  armories  of  the  first  class 
is  prepared  several  times  each  year,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  detail  ledger  for  this  appropriation  is  in  agreement  with  the 
summary  or  general  appropriation  ledger.  This  statement  as 
prepared  contains  valuable  information  relative  to  the  expendi- 
tures for  first-class  armories,  and  could  well  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  a  financial  report.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
so  used,  and  it  is  accordingly  recommended  that  this  statement 
after  having  been  brought  into  agreement  with  the  general  ledger 
account  be  turned  over  to  the  deputy  quartermaster,  or  to  the 
superintendent  of  armories,  so  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  information  therein  contained  relative  to  the  armories  which 
are  under  their  immediate  jurisdiction.  No  financial  statement 
or  report,  other  than  that  just  described,  is  prepared  monthly  or 
at  other  regular  periods  for  the  use  of  the  quartermaster-general 
or  his  deputy.  It  is  recommended  that  a  monthly  statement  be 
prepared  for  each  appropriation,  showing  the  expenditures,  bal- 
ances and  outstanding  liabilities. 

(g)  The  property  accounts,  as  kept  in  the  quartermaster- 
general's  office,  consist  of  detailed  ledger  accounts  with  the 
several  officers  to  whom  property  is  issued.  No  similar  account 
is  kept  with  the  arsenal,  and  accordingly  no  means  exist  for 
determining  the  quantities  of  goods  on  hand  there  (which  are  of 
great  value)  except  by  reference  to  the  accounts  kept  at  Framing- 
ham  by  the  superintendent  of  the  arsenal.  All  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  receipt  and  issue  of  goods  at  the  arsenal  pass  through 
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the  quartermaster-general's  office,  and  duplicates  thereof  are  on 
file  there.  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  highly  desirable 
to  perform  the  small  amount  of  additional  work  necessary  to 
keep  accounts  with  the  arsenal.  These  may  be  so  kept  as  not 
only  to  serve  the  important  purpose  of  establishing  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  superintendent  of  the  arsenal,  but  also  to  supply  a 
missing  section  in  the  present  property  accounting  system,  and 
provide  in  part  the  means  for  a  double-entry  system  of  property 
accounting,  with  its  many  advantages  of  insuring  accuracy.  At 
present,  an  annual  inventory  is  submitted  to  the  quartermaster- 
general  by  the  superintendent  of  the  arsenal,  setting  forth  in 
detail  the  quantities  of  goods  on  hand  at  the  close  of  each  year, 
but  no  adequate  means  exist  for  testing  the  accuracy  of  this 
inventory.  The  recommendation  here  would  enable  the  office  to 
determine  the  correctness  of  the  superintendent's  annual  return. 

(h)  Under  the  present  practice  in  the  quartermaster-general's 
office  a  receipt  from  each  company  commander  or  other  account- 
able officer  is  required  for  goods  delivered  to  him  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  arsenal.  A  duplicate  copy  of  each  invoice  for 
goods  shipped  from  the  arsenal  is  sent  to  the  quartermaster- 
general's  office,  and  when  the  receipt  for  a  given  invoice  has  been 
received  in  that  office  from  the  company  commander  or  other  offi- 
cer to  whom  the  goods  are  delivered,  the  two  documents  (receipt 
and  invoice)  are  filed  together.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that 
an  officer  fails  to  forward  his  receipt  to  the  quartermaster- 
general's  office,  but  no  action  is  taken  to  determine  such  failure 
until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  when  all  accounts  are  examined 
to  ascertain  whether  receipts  have  been  recorded  for  all  property 
issued  (it  being  the  practice  of  the  quartermaster-general's  office 
to  record  the  date  on  which  each  receipt  reaches  the  office).  At 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  memoranda  are  sent  to  such  officers  as 
have  failed  to  send  in  their  receipts.  It  would  appear  much 
better  practice  to  maintain  a  suspense  file  of  invoices  for  goods 
shipped  to  accountable  officers  until  such  time  as  the  correspond- 
ing receipt  documents  have  been  forwarded  to  the  office  by  those 
officers.  This  suspense  file  should  be  periodically  examined  and 
such  officers  as  appear  to  be  delinquent  or  slow  in  reporting 
should  be  requested  to  forward  their  receipts. 

(i)  As  stated  in  the  report  on  the  Adjutant-General's  office, 
accounts  with  property  requisitioned  from  the  Federal  authorities 
are  kept  in  that  office,  but  are  not  in  agreement  with  the  ac- 
counts in  the  quartermaster-general's   office  for  the  same  prop- 
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erty.  If  the  two  sets  of  accounts  are  to  be  kept  they  should  be 
reconciled,  and  the  Adjutant-General's  accounts  should  be  main- 
tained so  as  to  constitute  controlling  accounts  over  the  records  in 
the  quartermaster-general's  office.  It  is  questionable,  however, 
whether  the  Adjutant-General's  ofiice  should  keep  accounts  with 
quantities  of  property,  and  whether  the  detailed  property  reports 
required  by  the  Federal  authorities  should  be  prepared  in  that 
office  or  in  the  quartermaster-general^s  ofiice.  If  the  several 
militia  offices  are  consolidated,  a  readjustment  and  consolidation 
of  the  work  on  property  accounting  would  naturally  and  easily 
follow.  If  a  separate  office  organization  is  to  be  maintained  for 
the  quartermaster-general,  it  is  recommended  that  all  accounting 
and  reporting  of  military  property  be  transferred  to  his  office. 

(j)  Under  United  States  regulations,  specified  quantities  of 
designated  classes  of  property  may  be  annually,  or  at  other  stated 
periods,  dropped  from  the  State's  accounts  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment; for  example,  clothing  to  the  value  of  $8.33  per  man  may 
be  dropped  annually.  It  has  been  the  practice  for  the  State  to 
take  full  advantage  of  this  allowance  and  to  drop  from  the 
Adjutant-General's  accounts  with  United  States  property  the  full 
amounts  authorized  by  the  Federal  authorities.  The  quantity  of 
property  which  the  State  allows  its  officers  and  enlisted  men  to 
drop  annually  has  in  most  years  been  far  less  than  the  amount 
deducted  from  the  accounts  with  Washington.  This  practice 
results  in  the  quartermaster-general  carrying  on  his  property 
accounts  much  larger  quantities  than  are  shown  by  the  accounts 
in  the  Adjutant-General's  office.  The  present  practice  is  loose 
and  unbusinesslike.  If  the  militia  authorities  decide  that  the 
State  should  take  advantage  of  a  larger  dropping  allowance  in  its 
accounts  with  the  Federal  authorities  than  is  granted  to  officers 
and  men  in  the  State  miUtia,  then  a  more  systematic  accounting 
should  be  made  for  dropped  property.  Property  accounts  should 
be  kept  to  show  the  quantities  of  each  class  of  goods  which  have 
been  dropped  from  the  accounts  with  the  Federal  authorities,  but 
which  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  militia.  This  property  has,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  become  State  property,  since  the 
Commonwealth  is  under  no  further  obligation  to  account  for  it  to 
Washington. 

(k)  At  the  time  this  investigation  was  made  the  quartermaster- 
general  was  carrying  on  his  accounts  only  part  of  the  military 
property   in    the    custody    of   the    naval    brigade,    and    no    other 
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account  was  kept  at  the  State  House  for  this  property.  This 
unsatisfactory  condition  has  been  corrected  since  this  investiga- 
tion was  made. 

Surgeon-General's  Office. 

The  personnel  of  this  office  includes  the  surgeon-general,  who 
is  a  part-time  official,  a  chief  clerk  and  a  stenographer.  The 
consolidation  of  this  office  with  the  other  militia  offices,  as 
recommended  elsewhere  in  this  report,  is  the  most  important 
change  to  be  considered.  The  following  minor  recommendations 
are  made:  — 

1.  An  inventory  should  he  made  of  medical  supplies  and  equip- 
ment at  the  arsenal.  —  The  surgeon-general  has  a  store  room  at 
the  arsenal  for  housing  certain  medical  supplies,  and  keeps  an 
account  of  his  office  for  the  goods  there  stored,  but  no  inventory 
of  the  goods  has  been  made  or  any  other  means  taken  to  check 
up  the  stock.  An  inventory  should  be  made  periodically.  This 
work  would  require  very  little  time  on  the  part  of  either  the 
superintendent  of  the  arsenal  or  some  other  qualified  official. 

3.  An  adequate  basis  for  the  preparation  of  pay  rolls  should  be 
adopted  and  time  records  should  be  installed.  —  The  two  clerks  in 
the  surgeon-general's  office  are  paid  on  a  pay  roll  prepared  in  the 
Auditor's  office.  This  practice  is  open  to  criticism  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  Auditor  is  not  furnished  with  any  certificate  or 
statement  as  to  the  service  of  these  two  clerks.  If  the  surgeon- 
general's  office  is  consolidated  with  the  other  militia  offices,  a 
monthly  pay  roll  for  all  employees  should  be  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Auditor.  If  the  surgeon-general's  office  is  not 
consolidated,  it  appears  necessary  for  that  office  to  submit  some 
form  of  advice  or  certificate  to  the  Auditor  as  the  basis  for  pay- 
ment of  the  two  clerks. 

No  record  is  kept  in  the  surgeon-general's  office  to  show  the 
attendance  and  absence  of  the  two  employees.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  a  record  be  installed  which  will  show  absences,  and 
the  hours  of  arrival  and  departure  from  the  office  each  day. 
Such  a  record  may  be  kept  with  very  little  labor,  in  the  form  of 
weekly  time  reports  submitted  by  each  employee. 

Paymaster-General's  Office. 
The  work  of  this  office  in  general  appears  to  be  handled  sys- 
tematically   and   efficiently.      The   methods   in   use  —  comprising 
the  deposit  of  all  funds  in  a  national  bank,  the  disbursement  of 
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aU  moneys  by  voucher  checks,  the  monthly  deposit  with  the 
State  Treasurer  of  interest  received  on  bank  balances,  adminis- 
trative control  over  the  regimental  paymasters,  and  the  keeping 
of  systematic  records  —  appear  to  be  adequate  to  secure  efficient 
administration. 

The  work  of  the  paymaster-general,  who  is  a  part-time  official, 
is  now  nominally  under  the  control  of  the  Adjutant-General's 
office,  and  may  be  brought  under  the  effective  control  of  that 
office  by  the  adoption  of  the  accounting  and  auditing  reforms 
recommended  in  this  report.  It  is  especially  important  that  the 
Adjutant-General's  office  keep  adequate  accounts  with  cash 
advanced  to  the  paymaster-general,  and  that  it  make  a  thorough 
audit  of  his  accounting  returns  for  such  cash.  The  "accounts 
current"  of  the  paymaster-general  should  also  be  carefully  veri- 
fied. If  adequate  control  is  exercised  over  the  work  of  the  pay- 
master-general by  the  methods  suggested,  it  is  believed  better 
results  will  be  obtained  than  if  any  change  in  the  organization  of 
this  office  were  made,  especially  since  the  work  is  now  being 
performed  expeditiously,  systematically  and  with  very  little  ex- 
pense to  the  Commonwealth. 

Improvements  which  it  is  believed  should  be  adopted  by  the 
paymaster-general  are  suggested  in  the  following  recommenda- 
tion: — 

All  cash  receipts  and  payments  should  be  entered  in  the  book 
records  at  the  time  the  transactions  take  place.  —  At  the  time  of  its 
receipt,  no  book  record  is  made  of  cash  advanced  to  the  pay- 
master-general from  the  State  treasury,  but  merely  pencil  notes 
are  made  on  loose  memoranda  sheets.  The  cash,  immediately 
upon  receipt,  is  deposited  in  the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  to  the 
credit  of  the  regimental  paymasters  and  the  paymaster-general, 
in  such  amounts  as  they  may  need.  After  disbursements  have 
been  made  from  cash  advances,  the  receipt  of  the  cash  and  its 
disbursement  are  both  entered  in  the  book  records.  Under  the 
system  now  in  vogue  it  is  necessary  to  make  pencil  calculations 
showing  the  amounts  of  cash  which  the  several  regimental  paj^- 
m asters  are  accountable  for,  and  while  this  can  be  done  from  the 
documents  and  pencil  memoranda  on  file  in  the  paymaster- 
general's  office,  it  would  be  much  more  businessHke  to  definitely 
record  these  transactions  in  the  cash  book  and  ledger  accounts. 
In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  to  note  that  no  record  of  cash 
advanced  to  the  paymaster-general  is  kept  in  the  Adjutant- 
General's  office,  and  only  a  partial  or  incomplete  record  is  kept 
in  the  Auditor's  office. 
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It  is  recommended  that  whenever  cash  is  advanced  from  the 
State  treasury  to  the  paymaster-general  an  entry  thereof  be  made 
immediately  in  the  paymaster-general's  cash  book,  and  such 
amounts  of  cash  as  are  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  several  regi- 
mental paymasters  be  immediately  charged  to  them  in  the  ledger 
accounts  with  those  officials.  In  other  words,  all  transactions 
should  be  recorded  as  they  occur,  so  that  the  paymaster-general's 
books  will  contain  a  complete  and  up-to-date  record  of  his 
transactions. 

Commissary-General's  Department. 

The  commissary-general,  who  is  a  part-time  official,  has  no 
regular  office  force,  and  only  a  small  expenditure  is  made  each 
year  for  temporary  clerical  service.  The  work  of  this  department 
consists  of  purchasing  and  furnishing  commissary  supplies  for 
troops  during  the  summer  manoeuvers  and  other  occasions  when 
the  militia  may  be  called  into  service.  Bills  for  all  purchase  or 
other  obligations  entered  into  by  the  commissary-general  are 
submitted  to  the  Adjutant-General's  office  for  audit  prior  to 
settlement. 

The  work  of  the  commissary-general  appears  to  be  effectively 
performed,  but  is  only  nominally  under  the  control  of  the 
Adjutant-General.  If  that  control  were  made  effective,  it  is 
believed  that  better  results  will  be  obtained  than  if  any  change 
in  the  organization  of  this  office  were  made.  Consideration  of 
the  commissary  bills  for  the  year  1913,  and  of  the  methods 
followed  in  the  Adjutant-General's  office  in  handling  them,  dis- 
closes the  following  practices  which  should  be  improved:  — 

1.  The  Adjutant- General  should  exercise  close  supervision,  as 
provided  for  by  law,  over  the  purchase  of  commissary  supplies.  —  At 
the  time  this  investigation  was  made  no  copies  of  the  contracts 
for  purchase  of  commissary  supplies  for  the  year  1913  could  be 
found  in  the  Adjutant-General's  office,  although  the  law  (chap. 
568,  Acts  of  1912)  requires  that  — 

.  .  .  Bids  for  supplies  for  the  annual  encampment  of  the  militia,  in- 
volving the  expenditure  of  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  shaU  be  adver- 
tised for  by  the  commissary  general  in  such  newspapers  as  the  adjutant 
general  shall  approve;  and  the  contract  shall  be  awarded  to  the  lowest 
bidder,  provided  that  the  bid  is  approved  by  the  adjutant  general,  and 
that  the  bidder  furnishes  such  security,  if  any,  as  the  adjutant  general 
may  require. 
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While  the  bids  had  been  approved  b}'  the  Adjutant-General  as 
required  by  law,  yet  that  fact  could  not  be  definitely  determined 
in  his  office,  but  only  by  inquiry  at  the  commissary-general's 
office.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Adjutant-General  exercise 
closer  supervision  over  the  purchase  of  commissary  supplies. 

2.  Bills  for  purchase  of  commissary  supplies  should  be  subjected 
to  thorough  audit.  —  Bills  for  supplies  purchased  by  the  commis- 
sary-general are  given  only  a  superficial  audit  in  the  Adjutant- 
General's  office,  merely  the  extensions  and  additions  being  veri- 
fied. No  information  is  submitted  by  the  commissary-general, 
nor  is  any  information  available  in  the  Adjutant-General's  office 
to  enable  the  bills  to  be  audited  so  as  to  determine  (a)  whether 
the  charges  are  in  accordance  with  the  contract;  (&)  whether  the 
bills  are  in  accordance  with  the  purchase  orders  placed  by  the 
commissary-general;  or  (c)  whether  the  goods  charged  for  were 
actually  delivered  in  the  quantity  and  of  the  quality  specified. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  expenditures  for  commissary  suppHes 
are  large  (amounting  to  over  $11,000  for  the  annual  camp  in 
1913),  it  is  evident  that  a  more  thorough  audit  should  be  given 
to  these  accounts.  ■  It  is  accordingly  recommended  that  the 
commissary-general  submit  to  the  Adjutant-General  information 
relative  to  contracts,  purchase  orders  and  actual  deliveries  of 
goods,  indicating  in  the  latter  case  whether  the  goods  have  been 
inspected  as  to  both  quantity  and  quality. 

3.  A  thorough  audit  should  be  made  of  cash  allowances  to  each 
militia  company  for  savings  on  rations.'^  —  The  law  provides  that 
any  saving  between  the  actual  cost  of  rations  issued  to  a  com- 
pany and  a  sum  equal  to  45  cents  for  each  man  per  day  shall  be 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  company.  The  accounts  for  such 
allowances  are  audited  in  the  Adjutant-General's  office.  This 
audit  appears  to  be  thorough,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one 
factor,  namely,  the  quantity  and  cost  of  rations  issued  to  indi- 
vidual companies.  It  is  stated  that  memoranda  showing  the  ra- 
tions issued  to  each  company  are  submitted  by  each  regimental 
commissary,  but  these  are  not  filed  in  the  Adjutant-General's 
office,  and  accordingly  no  conclusion  could  be  reached  as  to 
whether  an  adequate  audit  is  made  of  the  allowances  granted  to 
individual  companies.  The  total  allowances  to  a  regiment, 
however,  may  be  verified  from  information  in  the  Adjutant- 
General's  office. 

'  It  has  been  stated  to  the  commission  that  the  cash  allowances  for  savings  on  rations  in  1914 
(the  accounts  for  which  were  submitted  subsequent  to  the  commission's  investigation)  were 
stated  on  improved  forms  and  were  carefully  audited.  The  statements  here  made  refer  to 
methods  followed  in  liandling  the  1913  accounts,  which  were  the  latest  on  file  at  the  time  of  the 
commission's  investigation. 
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Naval  Bkigade.^ 

The  Adjutant-General  as  chief  of  staff  has  authority  over  the 
naval  brigade,  and  expenditures  therefor  are  made  from  State 
appropriations  under  his  jurisdiction.  Notwithstanding  this 
authority,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  information  in  the  Adjutant- 
General's  office  relative  to  the  business  and  financial  administra- 
tion of  the  naval  brigade.  During  this  investigation  information 
relative  to  United  States  allotments  for  the  naval  brigade,  or  to 
military  property  for  which  that  organization  is  responsible,  could 
not  be  procured  in  the  Adjutant-General's  office  (excepting  infor- 
mation gained  from  naval  brigade  officers  who  chanced  to  call  at 
that  office). 

The  quartermaster-general  is  carrying  on  his  accounts  only  a 
part  of  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  naval  brigade.  Under 
the  present  arrangement  there  appears  to  be  some  division  of 
responsibility,  as  well  as  a  lack  of  central  accounting  for  the 
property.  If  the  Adjutant-General  is  to  exercise  authority  over 
the  business  affairs  of  the  naval  brigade,  it  would  appear  neces- 
sary for  some  means  to  be  adopted  for  insuring  greater  control 
over  the  receipt  and  custody  of  property  and  accounting  therefor. 

Under  present  methods  of  business  administration  the  naval 
brigade  is,  to  a  very  large  degree,  independent  of  the  Adjutant- 
General's  office.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  naval 
brigade  should  not  be  subject  to  the  same  degree  of  central  con- 
trol as  other  branches  of  the  militia. 

Armory  Commission. 

Briefly  stated,  the  work  of  the  commission  is  to  construct 
armories  and  provide  parade  and  drill  grounds  and  target  ranges 
for  the  State  militia.  The  active  work  of  the  commission  is  to  a 
very  large  degree  conducted  by  the  "acting  secretary"  from  his 
business  office  (Cambridge  Trust  Company),  and  only  very 
meager  information  relative  to  the  work  of  the  commission  is 
available  at  the  State  House. 

As  recommended  in  a  preceding  section  of  this  report  a  central 
office  for  the  administration  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  militia 
should  be  established,  and  this  office  should  take  over  the  duties 

1  In  the  interim  between  the  conduct  of  the  investigation  and  the  submission  of  this  report 
the  failure  to  bring  the  naval  brigade  under  the  active  control  of  the  Adjutant-General  was 
corrected.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  submit  the  criticisms  relative  to  the  naval  brigade  as 
incorporated  in  the  preliminary  draft  ^i  this  report  prior  to  this  commission's  learning  of 
changes  having  been  made. 
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of  the  "acting  secretary"  of  the  Armory  Commission  and  all 
work  performed  under  his  direction.  Such  a  reorganization  is 
the  most  important  change  which  should  be  made  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Armory  Commission.  Other  desirable  changes  are  sug- 
gested in  the  following  recommendations:  — 

1.  Salaries  of  commissioners  and  secretary  should  be  readjusted. 
—  The  members  of  the  commission  are  the  Adjutant-General, 
ex  officio,  who  serves  without  pay,  the  quartermaster-general,  ex 
officio,  who  receives  a  salary  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  armories 
built  in  the  year,  but  not  exceeding  $1,500  in  any  one  year,  and  a 
regimental  commander  who  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
who  receives  1  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  armories,  but  not  exceeding 
$2,000  in  any  one  year.  The  law  provides  that  the  Adjutant- 
General  shall  serve  on  the  commission  without  compensation, 
and  that  the  other  two  members  shall  receive  such  compensation 
as  the  commander-in-chief  determines. 

As  head  of  his  department,  the  quartermaster-general  receives 
an  annual  salary  of  $2,000.  The  practice  of  dividing  an  official's 
compensation  into  several  parts,  with  the  resulting  confusion  as 
to  his  compensation  from  the  Commonwealth,  is  open  to  serious 
criticism.  This  condition  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  by  the 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency,  with  the  result  that  the 
Legislature  has  in  certain  cases,  as  that  of  the  deputy  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  fixed  a  single  annual  salary  "in  full 
compensation  for  all  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  common- 
wealth" (chap.  717,  Acts  of  1913).  A  more  businesslike  method 
of  compensating  the  quartermaster-general  would  be  to  grant 
him  a  single  salary  adequate  for  his  entire  services,  especially 
since  his  duties  on  the  Armory  Commission  are  very  closely 
related  to  those  of  his  regular  military  position.  In  1913  the 
quartermaster-general  petitioned  the  Legislature  (House  Bill 
No.  1188)  to  increase  his  salary  from  $1,200  to  $3,500,  and 
chapter  733  of  the  acts  of  that  year  provides  that  "the  quarter- 
master general  shall  receive  a  compensation  not  exceeding  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year."  At  that  time  the  quartermaster- 
general  was,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  the  Armory  Commission, 
serving  without  special  pay  therefor.  While  the  Armory  Com- 
mission is  spending  a  larger  sum  for  construction  in  1914  than  in 
other  years,  due  to  the  construction  of  the  armory  for  mounted 
troops  in  Allston,  yet  the  work  and  responsibility  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  have  not  materially  increased.  The 
expenditures  for  architects  and  other  experts,   a  superintendent 
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of  construction,  inspectors,  etc.,  are  large,  and  indicate  that  a 
large  part  of  the  responsibility  is  placed  on  persons  of  experience 
in  such  work. 

The  appointive  member  of  the  commission,  a  regimental  com- 
mander selected  by  the  Governor,  has  received  compensation 
each  year  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  commander-in-chief.  With  a 
reorganization  of  the  office,  and  placing  the  work  more  closely 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Adjutant-General,  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  regimental  commander  will  perform  services  justifying  a 
salary  of  $2,000.  The  compensation  received  by  the  appointed 
member  in  1913  was  $476.28;  in  1912,  $281.88;  and  in  1911, 
$96.44. 

The  acting  secretary's  compensation  is  fixed  at  1  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  armories  built  during  the  year,  and  in  January,  1914, 
the  limit  of  $3,500  per  year,  including  compensation  of  his  clerk, 
was  fixed.  In  1914  the  secretary's  compensation  will  amount  to 
$2,700  and  his  clerk's  $800.  The  secretary's  compensation  in 
1913  was  $2,505;  in  1912,  $2,070;  and  in  1911,  $1,320.  The 
acting  secretary  is  president  of  the  Cambridge  Trust  Company, 
and  devotes  a  relatively  small  amount  of  time  to  the  Armory 
Commission.  He  has  had  experience  in  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion since  1901,  having  served  from  that  year  until  1907  as  a 
commissioner,  and  since  that  date  as  "  acting  secretary."  He 
stated  to  a  member  of  this  commission  that  he  is  not  holding  the 
position  because  of  its  compensation,  but  because  of  his  interest 
in  the  work. 

It  is  believed  that  such  work  as  the  secretary  of  the  Armory 
Commission  is  required  to  perform  can  be  done  to  better  advan- 
tage to  the  Commonwealth  by  a  full-time  employee  in  the 
Adjutant-General's  office.  A  salary  of  $2,000  appears  adequate, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  questions  of  policy  are  handled  by  the 
commissioners,  and  all  technical  matters  are  in  the  hands  of 
experts  employed  for  such  purposes. 

2.  Financial  statements  or  reports  should  be  prepared  each 
month.  —  Monthly  financial  reports  relating  to  the  Armory 
Commission's  finances  should  be  prepared  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  suggested  for  the  Adjutant-General's  office.  These 
reports  should  at  least  set  forth  the  financial  status  of  the  com- 
mission's work,  indicating  the  amounts  expended  during  the 
current  month  on  such  armories  as  are  under  construction,  the 
total  amount  expended  on  each  of  these  armories  to  date,  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  for  each  armory  under  construction. 
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and  the  amount  of  outstanding  obligations  and  incumbrances, 
such  as  contracts,  purchase  orders,  accounts  payable,  etc.,  against 
each  appropriation. 

If  the  plan  for  reorganizing  the  business  oiSces  concerned  with 
militia  affairs  be  adopted,  the  accounts  of  the  Armory  Commis- 
sion should  be  included  in  the  new  accounting  system  recom- 
mended for  the  Adjutant-General's  office. 

3.  Analytical  accounts,  showing  comparative  costs  of  the  several 
armories,  should  he  kept.  —  The  acting  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion keeps  records  showing  for  each  armory  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  its  construction.  These  accounts,  with  the  documents 
on  file  in  his  office,  furnish  information  relative  to  the  financial 
status  of  the  commission's  work,  but  no  detail  accounts  are  kept 
nor  reports  made  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  and  comparing 
the  cost  of  construction  of  the  several  armories.  Such  analysis 
would  be  of  material  assistance  to  the  commission,  especially  as 
several  of  the  armories  constructed  under  its  authority  were 
built  from  the  same  set  of  plans,  and  a  comparison  of  construc- 
tion costs  would  be  significant. 

Bureau  of  War  Records. 

1.  The  preparation  of  civil  loar  records  in  form  for  the  printer 
should  he  started  at  once.  — ■  At  the  present  time  the  histories  or 
records  of  the  civil  war  veterans  are  written  on  cards,  but  are 
not  in  form  for  the  printer.  The  consensus  of  opinion  in  the 
Bureau  of  War  Records  is  that  the  histories  should  be  written  by 
hand  in  books  for  the  use  of  the  State  printer.  This  plan  should 
be  disapproved,  and  the  copy  for  the  printer  should  be  prepared 
in  typewritten  form,  not  only  because  time  could  be  saved  by 
doing  the  work  in  this  manner,  but  also  because  a  carbon  copy 
could  be  made  and  later  used  to  advantage  for  reference  pur- 
poses in  the  office. 

When  this  work  was  &"st  started,  in  1899,  it  was  under  the 
direction  of  three  commissioners,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Auditor  and  the  Adjutant-General.  In  1912,  however, 
it  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Adjutant-General  as  sole 
commissioner.  The  law  authorizing  the  work  empowered  the 
commission  to  publish  from  time  to  time  such  parts  of  the 
records  as  were  prepared,  but  nothing  has  been  published.  The 
work  of  preparation  has  already  taken  over  fourteen  yeart^,  and 
has  cost  the  State  over  $150,000  ($162,166.66  having  been  appro- 
priated).    This  work  is  only  preparatory,  and  it  seems,  in  view 
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of  the  heavy  expense  the  State  has  already  borne,  that  a  strong 
effort  should  be  made  to  start  publication  at  once. 

2.  An  advisory  board  should  be  selected  by  the  Governor  to  deter- 
mine the  published  form  of  these  records.  —  Since  the  material  is 
ready  to  be  copied  for  the  printer,  an  intelligent  consideration  of 
its  published  form  should  be  given  by  persons  selected  by  the 
Governor  and  qualified  to  study  this  subject,  and  their  conclusions 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature  when  considering  the 
amount  to  be  appropriated.  This  board  might  properly  include 
the  Adjutant-General,  the  compiler  of  war  records,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  archives  division  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  depart- 
ment, the  Commissioner  of  Public  Records  and  a  printing  expert. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  records  when  published  will  consist  of  20 
volumes,  with  probably  1  volume  in  addendum  for  correction. 
Estimates  have  been  made  by  the  Wright  &  Potter  Printing 
Company  that  a  volume  similar  in  style,  size  and  contents  to  the 
Revolutionary  War  Records  will  cost,  plated,  about  $3,800,  and 
unplated,  from  $3,300  to  $3,500,  for  an  edition  of  1,000  copies, 
making  the  total  amount  range  from  $66,000  to  $76,000.  This  is 
all  that  is  now  known  of  the  published  form  or  of  costs.  In  the 
act  providing  for  the  publication  of  the  records  (chap.  475,  Acts 
of  1899)  it  was  specified  that  5,500  copies  be  printed.  Later  the 
act  was  amended  by  striking  out  this  clause,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  number  of  copies  to  be  printed  is  not  specified  in  the 
law. 

3.  The  law  relative  to  publication  shoidd  be  amended.  —  The  law 
(chap.  475,  Acts  of  1899)  regarding  publication  states  that  — 

the  records  so  prepared  shall  be  published  in  book  form,  .  .  .  said 
publication  to  contain  the  following  particulars,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  shall  be  determined  by  the  commission,  of  the  records  of  each 
officer,  soldier,  sailor  and  marine.  The  name,  residence  at  enlistment, 
date  of  enlistment,  to  what  municipality  assigned  or  on  what  quota  service 
was  rendered,  date  of  muster-in,  rank,  promotion,  wounds  received,  date 
of  discharge,  muster-out,  and  such  other  facts,  obtained  by  correspondence 
or  otherwise,  as  shall  make  the  same,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  complete 
military  record. 

The  portion  of  the  law  relating  to  the  date  of  muster-in  should 
be  stricken  out,  and  also  that  relating  to  the  municipality  to 
which  a  man  was  assigned.  In  most  cases  the  dates  of  muster-in 
and  of  enlistment  are  the  same,  and  since  the  date  of  service  is 
considered  as  that  of  enlistment,  the  date  of  muster-in  is  unneces- 
sary.    The  city  or  town  to  which  a  man  was  credited  should  not 
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be  shown,  because  no  important  significance  can  be  attached  to 
the  statement  in  view  of  the  manner  in  which  men  were  credited 
to  the  different  cities  and  towns.  The  compiler  stated  that 
veterans  have  informed  him  they  never  even  visited  the  cities  and 
towns  to  which  they  found  themselves  credited,  and  many  of 
them  had  forgotten  that  they  were  credited  to  certain  cities  and 
towns. 

The  compiler  of  war  records  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  a  man 
had  military  service  either  previous  or  subsequent  to  the  civil 
war  it  should  be  published.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the 
intent  of  the  law  is  to  limit  the  published  records  strictly  to  the 
civil  war.  Since  the  compiler  holds  a  contrary  opinion,  it  would 
be  best,  if  any  amendments  are  to  be  made,  that  the  law  should 
specifically  limit  the  published  records  to  the  civil  war. 

4.  Arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  early  completion  of  any 
necessary  work  at  Washington.  —  As  soon  as  the  form  for  publi- 
cation has  been  decided  upon  the  compiler  should  be  given 
authority  to  visit  Washington  and  procure  from  the  War  De- 
partment such  data  as  are  necessary  for  verification  or  comple- 
tion of  the  militia  records.  If  arrangements  could  be  made  for  a 
clerk  in  the  Federal  service  to  assist  him,  it  would  be  most 
desirable. 

The  compiler  is  of  the  opinion  that  he  should  not  be  required 
to  procure  at  Washington  such  data  as  are  necessary  to  complete 
the  naval  records.  If  he  is  not  to  handle  the  naval  records, 
arrangements  should  be  made  with  the  Navy  Department  to 
detail  a  clerk,  at  the  State's  expense,  to  furnish  promptly  the 
necessary  data.  The  present  method  of  completing  the  naval 
records  is  unnecessarily  slow. 

o.  The  Bureau  should  be  abolished  upon  publication  of  the  civil 
war  records,  and  at  that  time  the  records  necessary  for  the  granting 
of  certificates  should  be  transferred  to  the  Adjutant-GeneraV s  depart- 
ment, and  the  others  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  department.  —  After 
the  records  have  been  placed  in  form  for  printing,  the  only  work 
remaining  will  be  the  checking  of  the  printed  proofs.  On  this 
work  the  clerks  now  employed  in  the  military  archives  could  be 
employed  to  advantage,  —  if  the  recommendation  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  military  archives  be  adopted,  —  since  those  clerks  are 
typists  and  are  familiar  with  military  record  books.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  the  work  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  transfer 
of  some  of  the  clerks  and  the  retirement  of  others.  The  office 
records  necessary  for  granting   civil   war   certificates  should  then 
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be  placed  in  the  Adjutant-General's  office,  and  the  other  records 
transferred  to  the  archives  division  of  the  Secretary  of  State's 
office,  and  the  Bureau  of  War  Records  abolished.  Until  the 
Bureau  of  War  Records  is  abolished,  civil  war  certificates  should 
be  issued  by  the  clerks  in  that  Bureau.  After  publication  of  the 
records,  one  clerk  can  easily  handle  the  work  on  certificates,  and 
it  should  be  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Adjutant- 
General. 

Some  preliminary  work  has  been  performed  on  Spanish  war 
records.  The  completion  and  publication  of  these  records  would 
be  a  small  task  compared  with  the  w^ork  on  the  civil  war  records. 
If  the  Legislature  should  authorize  the  publication  of  the  Spanish 
war  records,  the  work  should  be  performed  in  the  Adjutant- 
General's  office  by  clerks  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
official  in  charge  of  that  office.  No  separate  bureau  or  office, 
with  its  unnecessarily  large  expenses,  should  be  established,  nor 
should  the  work  be  given  to  the  present  Bureau  of  W^ar  Records. 

Exhibit  L — The  Adjutant-General's  Office. 


Monthly  Statement  of  Condition  of  State  Appropriatio7is  and  United  States 

Alloiments:  May  SI,  1914. 

A.     State  Appropriations. 


Title  of  Appropriations  and 
Allotments. 


Amount. 


Expendi- 
tures 
to  Date. 


1.  Officials'  salaries, 

2.  Clerical  assistance, 

3.  Office  incidentals, 

4.  Index  of  war  records, 

5.  Military  accounts, 

6.  Military  instruction, 

7.  Allowance  to  officers  for  uniforms, 

8.  Allowance  to  officers  for  care   of 

property, 

9.  Company  armorers, 

10.  Instruction  in  riding, 

11.  Allowance    to    headquarters    and 

companies, 

12.  Repairs  to  uniforms,     . 

13.  Pay  and  allowance, 

14.  Transportation,   . 

15.  Rifle  practice, 

16.  Expenses  of  United  States  ships, 

17.  Claims  for  injured  horses, 

18.  Premiums  on  bonds, 

19.  Military  expenses  of  Salem  fire, 

Total, 


Unex- 
pended 
Balances. 


Incum- 
brances.! 


1  Includes  outstanding  purchase  orders,  accounts  payable,  contracts,  etc. 
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Exhibit   1. — The  Adjutant-General's  Office  —  Concluded. 

B.     United  States  Allotments. 


Title  of  Appbopriations  and 

Allotments. 

Amount. 

Expendi- 
tures 
to  Date. 

Unex- 
pended 

Balances. 

Incum- 
brances.! 

1.  Arms,  equipment  and  camp, 

2.  Rifle  practice,       .... 

3.  Ammunition,        .... 

4.  Supplies,     ..... 

Total, 

C.     Bureau  of  War  Records. 


1.  Preparation  of  records. 


1  Includes  outstanding  purchase  orders,  accounts  payable,  contracts,  etc. 

Exhibit  2. — The  Adjutant-General's  Office. 


Statement  of  Expenditures  for  Office  during  May,  191 


Total 

to 
Date. 

Total 
Cur- 
rent 
Month. 

Appropkiations  . 

Objects  of  Expendituee. 

Offi- 
cials' 
Sala- 
ries. 

Cleri- 
cal 
Assist- 
ance. 

Inci- 
den- 
tals. 

Index 
of  War 
Rec- 
ords. 

Salaries.           ..... 

Printing,          .           .           .          . 
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PUBLISHED   RECORDS   OF  THE   MASSACHUSETTS   MILITIA 
WHO  SERVED  IN  THE  WAR  OF  1812-14. 

On  April  27,  1914,  the  commission  submitted  to  the  Governor 
a  preliminary  draft  of  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  Adjutant- 
General's  office  in  connection  with  the  compilation  and  publica- 
tion of  the  records  of  the  Massachusetts  militia  who  served  in 
the  war  of  1812-14.  An  investigation  of  this  work  was  under- 
taken as  a  result  of  charges  made  to  the  Commission  on  Econ- 
omy and  Efficiency  by  a  private  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth, 
who  questioned  the  legality  of  expenditures  made  for  the  compila- 
tion and  publication  of  the  records.  Questions  were  also  raised 
as  to  whether  the  cost  of  the  work  was  excessive  and  whether  a 
compilation  of  the  records  was  actually  made  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law  authorizing  the  work.  With  regard  to 
the  legality  of  expenditures,  the  Auditor  held  that  the  payments 
in  question  were  legally  made.  The  nature  and  reliability  of  the 
published  records  and  the  cost  of  the  work  were  discussed  fully 
in  the  preliminary  report  submitted  to  the  Governor  in  April, 
and  are  briefly  considered  here.  Material  collected  during  this 
investigation,  including  correspondence  with  former  State  offi- 
cials, copies  of  old  letters  found  in  the  military  archives,  memo- 
randa relative  to  old  records,  stenographic  reports  of  interviews, 
etc.,  are  on  file  in  this  office. 

The  publication  of  the  records  of  the  militia  was  advocated 
by  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  members  of 
which  petitioned  the  Legislature  of  1911  for  such  publication. 
The  committee  on  military  affairs  reported  against  the  bill 
mainly  because  no  one  could  inform  them  concerning  the  probable 
cost  of  the  publication.  In  1912  a  similar  petition  was  filed  and 
upon  advices  received  from  the  Adjutant-General  that  the 
probable  cost  of  such  work  would  not  exceed  $6,500  the  Legis- 
lature authorized  the  publication.  The  estimate  submitted  by 
the  Adjutant-General  was  made  for  him  by  the  custodian  of  the 
military  archives,  whose  statement  to  the  Adjutant-General  was 
in  part  as  follows:  — 

As  a  matter  of  sentiment,  permit  me  to  say  that  in  1912  legislation 
should  be  had  for  the  publishing  of  the  records  of  the  war  of  1812,  and 
completed  in  1914,  as  the  service  performed  by  the  Massachusetts  troops 
was  in  1814.  If  no  extra  help  was  employed,  the  work  could  be  done 
outside  of  office  hours  by  two  indexing  clerks  and  myself,  three  in  all, 
at  such  compensation  as  you  might  recommend.     I  should  therefore 
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judge  that  $3,000  was  ample  in  addition  to  the  $3,500, '  —  total  of  16,500, 
—  but  should  extra  help  be  employed,  the  cost  would  naturally  be  more, 
double  if  not  triple. 

This  haphazard  estimate,  that  $3,000  in  the  way  of  additional 
compensation  for  the  custodian  and  the  two  clerks  in  his  office 
"was  ample  in  addition  to  the  $3,500"  estimated  printing  cost, 
was  the  basis  for  the  authorization  of  the  work.  The  compila- 
tion of  the  records  was  authorized  by  chapter  81  of  the  Resolves 
of  1912,  which  reads  as  follows:  — 

Resolved,  That  the  adjutant  general  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pre- 
pare a  compilation  of  the  records  of  the  militia  who  responded  to  the  call 
of  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth  to  repel  a  threatened  invasion 
during  the  war  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twelve,  as  the  same  are  found 
in  the  archives  in  the  office  of  the  adjutant  general.  The  said  work  shall 
be  done  solely  under  the  direction  of  the  adjutant  general  and  shall  be 
completed  within  one  j^ear  after  the  passage  of  this  resolve. 

Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  718  of  the  Acts  of  1912  the 
sum  of  $6,500  was  appropriated  "for  the  publication  of  certain 
state  military  records  of  the  war  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twelve, 
as  authorized  by  chapter  eighty-one  of  the  resolves  of  the  present 
year,"  although  in  fact  no  specific  authorization  for  publication 
was  given  in  the  resolve. 

The  legislation  a,uthorized  a  compilation  of  the  records,  "as 
the  same  are  found  in  the  archives  in  the  office  of  the  adjutant 
general."  For  historical  purposes  the  records  remaining  in  the 
archives  are  of  doubtful  value,  since  nearly  all  original  records 
were  sent  to  Washington  in  1823  as  vouchers  for  payments  made 
by  the  Federal  government.  If  this  fact  had  been  properly 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs  it  is 
the  belief  of  this  commission  that  no  legislation  authorizing  the 
publication  of  the  records  in  the  archives  would  have  been 
enacted.  Although  the  committee  on  military  affairs  was  given 
some  information  concerning  the  records  in  the  archives  division, 
it  is  understood  that  no  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
the  records  were  neither  original  records  nor  certified  copies  of 
the  original. 

The  records  in  the  archives  division  consist  of  a  volume  and 
index  known  as  the  "  Rolls  of  the  Massachusetts  Militia  in  the 
War  of  1812-14,"  and  a  volume  containing  "Additional  Rolls  of 
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Troops  in  Service,  1812-14."  In  1878  an  appropriation  not 
exceeding  $1,000  was  made  (under  the  provisions  of  chapter  283 
of  the  acts)  for  obtaining  these  rolls.  They  were  purchased  in 
the  same  year  for  the  sum  of  $1,000  from  one  Damon  E.  Cheney 
of  Orange,  Mass.,  who  was  an  agent  of  the  Pension  Bureau.  In 
1882  the  sum  of  $200  was  paid  Z.  K.  Harmon  for  work  done  in 
connection  with  these  records.  In  the  published  work  contain- 
ing these  records  the  name  of  Z.  K.  Harmon  appears  as  compiler. 
These  rolls  were  made  from  certain  documents  in  Washington, 
but  whether  they  were  made  from  originals,  or  whether  they 
were  complete,  or  whether  the  Harmon  copy  was  correct,  could 
not  be  determined  by  the  Adjutant-General  in  1913.  The  Adju- 
tant-General first  took  steps  to  ascertain  what  the  records  con- 
sisted of,  and  also  to  determine  their  authenticity  in  March, 
1913,  when  he  directed  a  letter  to  Gen.  A.  Hun  Berry,  who  was 
Adjutant-General  of  Massachusetts  in  1881,  but  he  was  able  to 
furnish  only  meager  information.  The  Adjutant-General  should 
have  made  careful  inquiry  into  the  reliability  of  the  records 
before  the  work  was  started,  and  his  failure  to  take  action  until 
March,  1913  —  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the  compila- 
tion —  is  the  strongest  criticism  of  the  laxity  characterizing  the 
conduct  of  the  work.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  work 
the  custodian  had  informed  the  Adjutant-General  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  records  in  the  military  archives. 

The  Adjutant-General  has  claimed  that  the  publication  is  a 
compilation  of  the  records,  "as  the  same  are  found  in  the 
archives."  This  is  largely  true,  but  such  a  claim  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  the  compilation  is  unreliable  from  a  historical 
standpoint.  Moreover,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  Adjutant- 
General,  the  War  Department  wrote,  on  Feb.  3,  1914,  that 
"nothing  is  known  in  this  office  with  regard  to  the  book  in 
question,^  nor  as  to  the  source  from  which  the  data  in  it  were 
obtained.  The  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  determined  whether 
or  not  the  compilation  is  authentic  would  be  to  compare  the 
entries  in  the  book,  name  by  name,  with  the  official  records." 

The  published  report  is  but  a  copy  of  the  "Harmon  book" 
slightly  rearranged,  with  the  addition  of  a  very  small  amount  of 
material  taken  from  other  papers  in  the  archives  division,  and 
may  be  correctly  described  as  merely  a  new  edition  of  that 
compilation.  No  person  can  be  found  who  will  vouch  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  publication. 

1  "  Harmon  book." 
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The  three  clerks  working  on  the  compilation  received  a  total 
of  $2,785.20  as  compensation,  the  custodian  receiving  $1,266 
and  the  two  clei'ks  $759.60  each.  Payments  were  not  made  to 
the  clerks  periodically  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  but  a 
single  bill  covering  the  total  amount  claimed  for  each  clerk  was 
submitted  and  settled  in  lump-sum  payments  upon  completion 
of  the  work.  These  amounts  were  paid  as  extra  compensation, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  work  was  performed  outside  of 
office  hours.  No  record  of  the  time  spent  on  the  work  was  kept, 
the  custodian  simply  checking  off  dates  on  an  old  calendar  on 
his  desk.  The  bills  for  services  of  the  three  clerks  were  sub- 
mitted for  eight  hundred  and  forty-four  hours  each,  which  the 
custodian  claimed  was  much  less  than  the  actual  work  time, 
although  the  watchmen's  records  of  time  of  departure  from  the 
State  House,  as  kept  in  the  sergeant-at-arm's  office,  show  only 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  hours.  No  reports  of  time  con- 
sumed, expense  or  progress  of  work  were  made  by  the  custodian 
to  the  Adjutant-General   during  the  work,  none  being  required. 

With  reference  to  the  compensation  to  be  paid  the  clerks,  the 
Adjutant-General  at  first  believed  that  a  sum  equal  to  the  annual 
salary  of  the  clerks  engaged  upon  the  work  should  be  paid,  but 
the  appropriation  would  not  allow  of  this,  so  the  clerks  were 
paid  for  eight  hundred  and  forty-four  hours  at  a  rate  double 
their  regular  compensation,  giving  the  custodian  $1.50  an  hour 
and  each  of  the  two  clerks  90  cents  an  hour. 

The  commission  believes  that  a  daily  record  should  have  been 
kept  by  these  three  clerks  showing  the  actual  time  employed  on 
this  work  and  the  amount  of  work  accomplished,  and  that  re- 
ports based  on  this  record  should  have  been  submitted  at  stated 
periods  to  the  Adjutant-General.  The  method  of  determining 
the  rate  of  compensation  was  arbitrary,  since  neither  the  nature 
nor  quantity  of  the  work  was  considered,  but  merely  the  amount 
of  the  appropriation  which  might  be  used  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  commission  that  the  work  would  have 
been  accomplished  in  much  less  time  and  with  better  results  if 
clerks  had  been  employed  exclusively  on  this  work  during  regu- 
lar office  hours  and  under  competent  supervision. 

In  conclusion,  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  pub- 
lished records  are  of  doubtful  value,  and  that  the  cost  of  com- 
pilation was  grossly  excessive.  Responsibility  foi  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  work  rested  upon  the  then  Adjutant-General  as 
head  of  the  office,  while  immediate  charge  of  the  work  was  in- 
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trusted  to  the  custodian  of  the  miUtary  archives.  Both  officials 
appear  to  be  open  to  criticism  in  connection  with  this  work. 
No  recommendation  for  action  appears  to  be  indicated,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  official  then  serving  as  Adjutant-General  no 
longer  holds  that  position,  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that 
the  retirement  of  the  custodian  of  the  military  archives  has 
been  recommended  in  a  report  on  the  "  Business  Administration 
of  the  Militia,"  submitted  to  the  Governor  by  this  commission. 
The  custodian's  part  in  the  compilation  and  publication  of  the 
records  of  the  militia  in  the  war  of  1812-14  shows  most  em- 
phatically^ the  urgency  of  his  early  retirement  from  the  State 
service. 

REPORT  ON  ALLEGED  IMPROPER  SELLING  METHODS 
USED  BY  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  COMMISSION  FOR  THE 
BLIND. 

Oct.  19,  1914. 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Executive  Council. 

Sirs:  —  Action  was  taken  before  the  Commission  on  Economy 
and  Efficiency  initially  on  June  26,  1914,  in  form  of  protest  and 
petition  instituted  by  Joseph  L.  Cohen  of  New  York,  alleging, 
in  general,  unfair  methods  of  business  administration  main- 
tained by  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  the 
distribution  and  sale  of  a  so-called  commodity,  known  as  the 
"Wundermop."  In  particular,  it  was  alleged  that  methods  now 
maintained  by  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  the  distribution 
and  sale  of  the  mop  in  New  York  City,  and  in  territory  outside 
of  Massachusetts,  constitute  a  monopoly  and  are  in  restraint  of 
trade.  It  was  further  alleged  that  refusal  of  the  commission  to 
sell  the  Wundermop  to  a  resident  of  Massachusetts  (the  Tate 
Manufacturing  Company)  constitutes  a  discrimination  which  is, 
in  substance,  a  violation  of  the  Massachusetts  statutes  affecting 
such  commission.  Subsequent  to  date  above  mentioned  confer- 
ences were  held  in  the  office  of  this  commission  with  Simon 
Cohen  of  counsel  for  petitioner,  and  with  Chairman  Munroe  of 
the  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Under  date  of  Aug.  26,  1914,  Joseph  L.  Cohen,  hereinafter 
known  as  the  petitioner,  through  counsel,  formally  requested  a 
public  hearing  upon  matters  set  forth  in  protest  and  petition. 
This  request  was  honored  on  Sept.  3,  1914,  when  there  were 
present  at  such  hearing  several  parties  in  interest  to  the  contro- 
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versy.  Subsequent  to  the  hearing,  and  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 8,  counsel  for  petitioner  filed  with  this  commission  requests 
for  findings  of  fact,  and  such  were  taken  under  advisement. 

The  undisputed  facts  appear  to  be  as  follows:  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1908  the  Commission  for  the  Blind,  acting 
through  its  distributing  agent,  George  S.  Mansfield,  effected  a 
sample  order  sale  of  Wundermops  with  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  Subsequent  to  this  transaction,  and 
upon  receipt  of  several  telegraphic  orders  for  quantities  of  such 
mops,  the  commission,  through  its  agent,  Mr.  Mansfield,  made 
an  oral  agreement  with  Samuel  Lewis  of  New  York  City,  from 
whom  the  first  telegraphic  order  was  received.  Mr.  Lewis  lis  a 
dealer  in  janitor  and  hospital  supplies  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  conducts  an  extensive  business  in  New  York  City  and  con- 
tiguous territory.  By  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  made  be- 
tween the  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  Mr.  Lewis,  the  latter 
was  to  act  as  the  exclusive  agent  for  the  commission  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  Wundermops  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  terrir 
tories  outside  of  Massachusetts  not  otherwise  covered  by  exclu-r 
sive  agencies.  Sales  of  the  Wundermop  subsequently  increased 
in  material  manner  through  the  activities  of  Mr.  Lewis,  and 
through  the  energy,  as  well,  of  a  selling  agent  in  his  employ,  one 
Joseph  L.  Cohen  of  New  York,  otherwise  known  as  petitioner 
in  the  matter  now  before  the  commission. 

It  was  understood  between  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  made  a  part  of  the  agreement  between  the 
parties,  that  said  Lewis  should  use  his  discretion  in  the  matter 
of  sales  of  the  mop,  and  that  he  might  sell  or  refuse  to  sell  to 
such  parties  as  he  saw  fit.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  in  effecting 
sales  of  the  Wundermop  to  parties  in  the  city  of  New  York  and 
elsewhere,  Mr.  Lewis  established  certain  restrictions  which  were 
drastic,  and  which  eliminated  the  possibility  of  sales  to  dealers 
competing  with  Mr.  Lewis  in  the  sale  of  the  Wundermop. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1911  petitioner  left  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Lewis,  subsequently  engaging  himself  in  the  business  of  pro- 
viding janitor,  hotel  and  hospital  supplies,  and  constituting 
himself  sole  proprietor  of  the  Standard  Supply  Company',  so 
called,  of  New  York  City.  By  the  nature  of  the  business  insti- 
tuted by  petitioner,  he  became,  theoretically,  an  active  competi- 
tor with  Samuel  Lewis  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  Wunder- 
mop. It  appears  that  at  no  time  has  Mr.  Lewis  sold  any  of  the 
Wundermops  to  petitioner,   and  it  is   also  evident  that  no  pro- 
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posals  made  by  petitioner  for  the  purchase  of  such  mops  have 
ever  been  favorably  considered  by  said  Lewis.  Unable  to  pur- 
chase mops  from  Mr.  Lewis,  and  obtaining  limited  quantities  of 
the  commodity  through  third  parties,  petitioner  endeavored  to 
purchase  direct  from  the  commission  in  Boston,  and  indirectly 
from  said  commission  through  the  Tate  Manufacturing  Company, 
a  Boston  concern.  Both  attempts  were  unsuccessful.  Offers  for 
the  purchase  of  quantities  of  mops  made  by  petitioner  to  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind  were  refused  upon  the  ground  that 
petitioner,  a  resident  of  New  York  City,  should  purchase  through 
the  commission's  agent,  Mr.  Lewis  of  New  York.  Offers  of 
purchase  made  by  the  Tate  Manufacturing  Company  were 
acceptable  to  the  commission,  but  when  inquiry  was  made  by 
that  body  as  to  the  ultimate  destination  of  mops,  and  such  not 
forthcoming  from  the  Tate  Manufacturing  Company,  the  offer 
by  this  concern  was  refused.  This  refusal  was  based  upon  the 
peculiar  knowledge  of  the  commission  that  the  Tate  Manufactur- 
ing Company  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  agent  of  peti- 
tioner. Refusal  of  the  commission  to  sell  to  the  Tate  Manu- 
facturing Company  in  this  instance  was,  as  stated  by  officials  of 
the  commission,  based  entirely  upon  the  aim  of  the  commission 
to  protect  its  selling  agent,  Mr.  Lewis,  in  territory  assigned  to 
him. 

It  appears  that  a  marked  feeling  of  unfriendliness  has  existed 
between  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  petitioner,  and  this  condition  has 
apparently  accentuated  a  situation  otherwise  possible  of  allevia- 
tion. It  further  appears  that  a  mop,  in  all  but  one  essential 
identical  with  the  patented  Wundermop  article,  and  manu- 
factured by  M.  J.  Tuohy  of  Fall  River,  has  been  for  some  time 
placed  on  the  market  through  the  activities  of  Barnett,  Brown 
&  Co.  of  New  York  City.  It  appears  that  the  petitioner  has 
been  engaged  in  the  sale  of  this  infringing  mop,  and  that  this 
fact  may  have  affected  materially  the  success  of  the  Wundermop 
in  New  York  City  and  in  other  territories  assigned  to  Samuel 
Lewis. 

Upon  request  of  petitioner  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  enter- 
tained a  proposal  for  the  purchase  of  Wundermops  from  said 
petitioner,  and  upon  request  received  from  him  an  offer  of  approx- 
imately 5  gross  per  month.  This  offer  the  commission  refused  to 
accept  for  the  following  reasons:  first,  because  the  amount  offered 
by  petitioner  was  less  than  that  at  present  taken  by  Samuel 
Lewis,   who   now  purchases   a  quantity   approximating   30   gross 
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per  month;  and  second,  because  the  business  status  of  petitioner 
in  New  York  City  was  not  one  which  could  favorably  compare 
with  said  Lewis,  since  the  latter  had,  by  virtue  of  time  and 
acquaintance,  acquired  entree  into  many  of  the  city  and  State 
institutions,  and  for  this  reason  was  able  to  dispose  of  a  contin- 
ually increasing  quantity  of  mops.  It  further  appeared  that 
petitioner  had,  upon  several  occasions,  offered  the  Wundermop 
at  a  so-called  "cut-rate  price,"  and  that  by  his  activities  in  the 
sale  of  the  so-called  Brabro  mop  he  had  affiliated  himself,  to  a 
marked  degree,  with  parties  apparently  infringing  upon  the 
patented  rights  of  the  Wundermop.  It  was  also  stated  by  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind  that  the  element  of  advertising  such 
mops  instituted  by  said  Lewis,  and  made  possible  by  virtue  of 
the  exclusive  agreement  with  Lewis,  established  an  important 
consideration  in  the  present  and  future  sales  of  such  commodity. 
The  Commission  for  the  Blind  stated  that  its  relation  with 
Samuel  Lewis  as  exclusive  selling  agent  of  the  Wundermop  in 
territories  assigned  to  him  was  not  irrevocable,  and  that  upon 
receipt  of  a  better  business  proposition  than  that  now  existing 
between  the  commission  and  said  Lewis,  the  former  would  readily 
enter  into  negotiations  with  any  reliable  party  other  than  its 
present  agent,  Mr.  Lewis. 


The  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind  was  established 
by  chapter  385  of  the  Acts  of  1906.  The  general  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  this  State  agency  are  concerned  with  study  of  conditions 
among  the  blind  with  a  view  to  betterment  and  alleviation,  and 
among  other  matters  it  is  specifically  provided,  by  section  4  of 
chapter  385  of  the  Acts  of  1906,  that  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  and  Council  said  commission  may  "establish,  equip 
and  maintain  one  or  more  schools  for  industrial  training  and 
workshops  for  the  employment  of  the  blind  persons,  may  pay  to 
employees  suitable  wages,  and  may  devise  means  for  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  the  products  of  such  schools  and  workshops." 

By  virtue  of  authority  granted  in  this  section  the  commission 
has  established  several  workshops  throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
and  one  in  particular  in  the  city  of  Cambridge,  where  there  is 
manufactured  at  the  present  time  a  certain  commodity  known  as 
the  Wundermop.  This  mop  is  an  article  of  patented  nature  in- 
vented by  Frederick  W.  Pendergast  of  Cambridge,  a  blind  man, 
and  registered  in  his  name  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 
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Under  an  agreement  made  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1910,  between 
said  Pendergast  and  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting 
the  Interest  of  the  Adult  Blind,  such  patent  rights  as  were 
granted  by  the  United  States  government  to  said  Pendergast 
were,  for  a  consideration,  assigned  to  the  association  herein- 
before mentioned.  In  substance,  this  association  is  a  holding 
company,  and  the  patented  rights  acquired  by  said  Pendergast 
are  now  enjoyed  by  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
(See  agreement  to  this  effect  on  page  157,  Appendix  I.) 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind  is  a  State  insti- 
tution supported  in  substantial  manner  by  appropriations  from 
the  Legislature.  Such  governmental  institution  is,  therefore,  in 
reference  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  Commonwealth,  analogous  to  a 
public  service  corporation,  in  that  it  must  serve  all  the  residents 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  like  manner  and  without  discrimination. 
This  conclusion,  it  would  appear  in  the  premises,  is  obvious. 
Exclusive  arrangements,  therefore,  with  selling  agents  within  the 
confines  of  the  Commonwealth  would  appear  to  be  out  of  the 
question  for  such  State  institution.  Massachusetts  statutes  in 
reference  to  monopoly  (see  R.  L.,  chap.  56,  sect.  1;  chap.  469, 
Acts  of  1907;  chap.  558,  Acts  of  1908;  chap.  503,  Acts  of  1911) 
do  not  appear  to  cover  such  governmental  institutions  as  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  nor  is  such  commis- 
sion by  law  required  to  request  competitive  bids  for  the  purchase 
of  raw  material  or  sale  of  any  products  manufactured  in  its 
workshop.  Beyond  the  confines  of  the  Commonwealth,  however, 
the  statutes  above  quoted  do  not  extend,  and  the  status  of  the 
commission  is,  in  the  large,  analogous  to  that  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual when  dealing  with  residents  of  States  other  than  of 
Massachusetts.  Its  rights,  therefore,  to  make  exclusive  arrange- 
ments with  the  residents  of  other  States  for  the  sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  goods  manufactured  by  the  commission  is  in  no  manner 
controverted  b}^  law.  When  doing  business,  therefore,  in  a 
foreign  State,  and  when  considered  in  the  large  as  of  the  status 
of  an  individual  concern,  the  commission  could  well  act  within 
its  legal  rights  in  effecting  an  exclusive  agency  with  Samuel  Lewis, 
since  the  contract  was  not  illegal  by  the  lex  loci  contractus. 
Agreements  between  principal  and  agent  or  seller  and  buyer, 
that  an  agent  or  buyer  shall  have  exclusive  territory  within  which 
to  operate  or  resell,  are  not  within  statutes  against  combinations 
when  properly  construed  in  accordance  with  common-law  prin_ 
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ciples.  (Cf.  27,  Cyc.  900.  See  also  the  case  of  Houck  v.  Wright, 
77  Miss.,  Reports  476.  The  latter  case  is  to  be  found  on  page 
158,  Appendix  II.) 

A  patent  right  and  a  sale  of  goods  thus  protected  constitutes 
by  its  very  nature  a  monopoly,  and  is  attended  with  certain 
legitimate  restrictions  not  otherwise  obtainable  in  the  sale  of 
nonprotected  commodities.  Nowhere  at  common  law  can  there 
be  found  a  prohibition  against  the  creation  of  monopoly  by 
an  individual.  (See  dictum  of  the  court,  Justice  White,  in  the 
case  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York,  et  al.,  v.  the 
United  States,  31  United  States  Supreme  Court  Reports  502, 
page  621.)  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  neither  by  statute 
nor  by  common  law  has  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  with  Mr.  Lewis  of  New  York  operated  to  an 
illegal  end.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  refusal  of  the  commission 
to  sell  to  the  petitioner  through  the  Tate  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany as  an  agent  was  in  accordance  with  law  and  sound  judg- 
ment, and  could  not  be  held  equivalent  to  a  discrimination  in 
the  matter  of  sales  to  residents  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  is 
so  because  of  the  peculiar  knowledge  which  in  this  instance  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind  had  in  this,  that  the 
Tate  Manufacturing  Company  was  in  substance  an  agent  of  the 
petitioner,  and  that,  therefore,  the  sales  made  to  such  company 
were  in  substance  sales  made  to  petitioner,  and  likewise  a  viola- 
tion of  the  agreement  made  by  the  commission  with  Samuel 
Lewis  of  New  York.  That  the  commission  could  exercise  the 
utmost  prudence  in  the  sale  of  its  patented  commodity  is  clearly 
an  incontrovertible  truism. 

The  commission  is  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  no  illegality 
has  attended  any  of  the  transactions  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind  in  this  Commonwealth  or  any  other  State  where  such 
commodity  has  been  sold.  The  problem,  therefore,  that  presents 
itself  for  consideration  is  one  which  deals  with  the  wisdom  of 
present  arrangements,  and  is,  therefore,  based  upon  policy  rather 
than  upon  an  infringement  of  the  law.  It  appears  obvious  that 
the  aim  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind  is  to 
procure,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
work  for  its  unfortunate  employees,  and  this  purpose  it  has  effected 
outside  the  confines  of  the  Commonwealth  by  the  arrangement 
made  with  Mr.  Lewis  already  discussed  in  this  report.  To  dis- 
continue this  arrangement  would  be  to  install  a  general  system 
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of  distribution  in  foreign  States,  which,  it  might  be  argued, 
would  reduce  the  price  of  the  commodity  and  increase  competi- 
tion. 

That  the  present  arrangement  with  Mr.  Lewis  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  good  can  be  understood  by  the  fact  that  in  the  last 
five  years  the  total  sales  of  the  Wundermop  have  approximated 
$146,088,  of  which  amount  Mr.  Lewis  is  accredited  with  sales 
amounting  to  $51,178,  or  approximately  35  per  cent,  of  the  total 
output  of  the  shop.  No  other  arrangement  for  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  the  mop  outside  of  Massachusetts  than  that 
effected  with  Mr.  Lewis  has  ever  been  made.  The  arrangement 
now  in  vogue  has  been  productive  of  good  for  the  blind  em- 
ployees of  the  commission,  and  has  been  continued  as  a  proper 
policy  by  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind  with  the 
evident  sanction  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  as  provided  by 
section  4  of  chapter  385  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1906. 

Aside  from  the  merits  of  the  controversy  between  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  and  the  petitioner,  it  might  well  be  ques- 
tioned if  another  and  better  system  of  distribution  could  not  be 
instituted  in  New  York  City  and  other  territories  which  would 
argue  for  a  greater  output  of  the  Wundermop.  Exclusive  rights 
granted  to  agents  in  selected  territories  should  not  be  accom- 
panied by  the  bestowal  of  such  powers  upon  these  agents  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  refuse  arbitrarily  the  sale  of  any 
commodity  intrusted  to  their  care.  It  would  seem  that  an 
arrangement  might  be  devised  whereby  said  Lewis  could  well 
retain  the  exclusive  rights  granted  to  him  and  yet  be  directed 
to  sell  to  all,  competitors  or  otherwise,  when  such  parties  were 
in  good  faith.  Violations  of  such  good  faith  by  parties  pur- 
chasing from  Lewis  could  be  effectively  penalized  by  the  refusal 
of  offers  for  continued  supplies  of  the  Wundermop.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  large,  a  question  of  policy.  It  would  appear  that 
well-established  commercial  usage  has  not  been  considered  the 
best  policy  in  the  contract  existing  between  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind  and  Mr.  Lewis;  yet  it  might  be  well  considered  in 
attempting  an  equitable  solution  of  the  problem.  This  usage, 
it  is  submitted,  might  argue  for  a  check  of  the  arbitrary  powers 
now  enjoyed  by  Samuel  Lewis  in  the  disposition  and  sale  of  the 
Wundermop. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency. 
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Appendix  I. 

Agreement  between  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promot- 
ing THE  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind  and  Frederick  W. 
Pendergast. 

Agreement  made  this  first  day  of  June,  1910,  by  and  between  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  association,  party  of  the  first  part, 
and  Frederick  W.  Pendergast  of  Cambridge,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex 
and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  party  of  the  second  part. 

Witnesseth,  That  whereas  the  said  Pendergast  has  invented  an  improve- 
ment in  mop-heads  and  procured  a  patent  thereon,  being  numbered 
909,449  in  the  Patent  Office  of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

Whereas,  the  said  Pendergast  has  assigned  to  the  said  association  his 
entire  right,  title  and  interest  in  and  to  the  said  invention  and  Letters 
Patent,  and  any  re-issue,  renewal  or  extension  thereof,  and 

Whereas,  the  said  Pendergast  in  assigning  said  interest,  and  the  said 
Association  in  accepting  the  same,  had  in  view  certain  benefits  to  accrue 
to  the  said  Frederick  W.  Pendergast. 

Now,  therefore,  the  said  parties,  the  Association  acting  for  itself,  its 
successors  and  assigns,  the  said  Pendergast  for  himself,  his  executors, 
administrators  and  assigns,  have  agreed  as  follows : 

1.  The  said  Association  shall  manufacture  and  sell,  and  may  license 
others  to  manufacture  and  sell,  mop-heads,  embodying  said  invention, 
to  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  said  Letters  Patent  were  granted,  and 
shall  use  reasonable  diligence  in  creating  and  supplying  a  demand  for 
said  mop-heads. 

2.  The  said  Association  agrees  to  pay  the  said  Frederick  W.  Pendergast 
and  his  legal  representatives  a  license  fee  or  royalty  of  ten  (10)  cents  per 
dozen  mop-heads  for  every  dozen  manufactured  and  sold  each  year  by 
the  Association  or  under  licenses  granted  by  it  up  to  and  including  an 
amount  of  fifteen  hundred  (1,500)  dozens;  for  each  five  hundred  (500) 
dozens  of  mop-heads  manufactured  and  sold  each  year  after  said  amount 
of  fifteen  hundred  (1,500)  dozens  the  Association  agrees  to  pay  at  a  smaller 
rate  diminishing  by  one  (1)  cent  per  dozen  for  each  succeeding  five  hun- 
dred (500)  dozens  until  the  rate  shall  become  five  (5)  cents  a  dozen;  so 
that  the  said  Association  agrees  to  pay  for  every  dozen  manufactured  and 
sold  each  year  between  fifteen  hundred  (1,500)  and  two  thousand  (2,000) 
dozens  at  the  rate  of  nine  (9)  cents  per  dozen,  between  two  thousand 
(2,000)  and  twentj^-five  hundred  (2,500)  dozens  at  the  rate  of  eight  (8) 
cents  per  dozen,  between  twenty-five  hundred  (2,500)  and  three  thousand 
(3,000)  dozens  at  the  rate  of  seven  (7)  cents  per  dozen,  between  three 
thousand  (3,000)  and  thirty-five  hundred  (3,500)  dozens  at  the  rate  of 
six  (6)  cents  per  dozen,  between  thirty-five  hundred  (3,500)  and  four 
thousand  (4,000)  dozens  at  the  rate  of  five  (5)  cents  per  dozen,  and  for 
each  dozen  manufactured  and  sold  thereafter  by  the  Association  or  its 
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licensees  as  aforesaid,  the  Association  agrees  to  pay  at  the  said  rate  of 
five  (5)  cents  per  dozen;  said  royalty  to  be  paid  on  the  first  business  days 
of  June,  September,  December  and  March  of  each  year  during  the  term 
of  this  agreement. 

3.  If  in  any  calendar  year  during  the  term  for  which  said  Letters 
Patent  were  granted  the  Association  fails  to  pay  to  the  said  Frederick 
W.  Pendergast  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  (120)  dollars,  or  if  the 
Association  fails  to  make  payment  of  the  royalty  as  herein  provided  for 
thirty  days  after  the  days  herein  named,  the  said  Frederick  W.  Pendergast 
may  terminate  the  relations  between  them  created  by  this  agreement 
by  serving  a  written  notice  upon  the  Association,  and  the  Association 
agrees,  on  receiving  such  notice,  to  assign  to  the  said  Frederick  W.  Pender- 
gast all  its  right,  title  and  interest  in  the  said  invention  in  mop-heads, 
and  the  Letters  Patent  issued  therefor,  but  the  said  Association  shall 
not  thereby  be  discharged  from  any  liability  to  the  said  Frederick  W. 
Pendergast  for  any  royalties  due  at  the  time  of  the  service  of  such  notice. 

4.  At  any  time  the  Association  may  terminate  the  relations  created 
by  this  instrument  by  assigning  to  the  said  Frederick  W.  Pendergast  its 
entire  right,  title  and  interest  in  the  said  invention  and  in  the  said  Letters 
Patent. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  Association,  by  its  Treasurer,  and  the  said 
Frederick  W.  Pendergast  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day 
first  above  written. 

Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind, 
(Signed)  By  Mary  Morton  Kehew,  Treasurer, 

Frederick  W.  (X)  Pendergast, 
(His  Mark) 

(Signed)  Lucy  Wright. 


Appendix  II. 

HoucK  V.  Wright,  77  Miss.  Reports  476. 
Vose  &  Sons  were  manufacturers  of  pianos  at  Boston,  Massachusetts; 
Houck  &  Co.  were  dealers  in  musical  instruments  at  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
The  manufacturers  agreed  with  the  Memphis  dealers  that  the  latter 
should  have,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  the  right  to  sell  pianos  of  the 
former's  manufacture  in  certain  territory  contiguous  to  Memphis,  in 
Arkansas,  West  Tennessee,  and  North  Mississippi,  including  Lefore 
County  in  this  state.  Houck  &  Co.,  through  a  traveling  salesman,  re- 
ceived a  written  contract  or  order  for  a  piano  of  Vose  &  Sons'  manufacture 
from  Wright,  at  Greenwood,  in  said  county,  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
same  was  to  be  shipped  to  Greenwood  and  $100  of  its  price  was  to  be  paid 
upon  delivery.     The  piano  was  so  shipped  and  tendered  to  Wright,  but 
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he  refused  to  receive  it.  This  suit  was  begun  by  Houck  &  Co.  to  recover 
under  contract  made  with  Wright. 

After  hearing  lengthy  arguments  by  opposing  counsel  the  court  (per 
Terral,  J.)  held  as  follows: 

If  the  contract  between  Vose  &  Sons  of  Boston,  and  Houck  &  Co.  of 
Memphis,  were,  for  any  cause,  illegal,  such  illegality  could  not  affect  the 
contract  between  Houck  &  Co.  and  C.  E.  Wright  because  it  is  collateral 
to  it.     2  Beach  Mod.  Law  of  Contracts,  sec.  1589. 

But  the  arrangement  between  Vose  &  Sons  and  Houck  &  Co.  is  en- 
tirely legal.  It  does  not  operate  to  suppress  competition,  nor  to  regulate 
the  production  or  sale  of  any  commodity.  As  said  by  counsel  of  appellant, 
its  purpose  is  to  facilitate  and  advance  the  sale  of  pianos.  It  is  Vose 
&  Sons  regulating  their  own  business,  endeavoring  thereby  to  sell  as 
many  pianos  as  possible,  and  on  the  best  terms  for  themselves  and  their 
customers.  Instead  of  having  an  agency  in  every  county  in  North 
Mississippi,  which  might  be  burdensome,  or  perhaps  ruinous  to  their 
business,  they  have  an  agent  in  a  trade  centre,  Memphis,  where  they  think 
they  can  conduct  their  business  to  advantage;  and  the  Memphis  agent 
canvasses  the  territory  assigned  to  them,  for  the  sale  of  their  pianos, 
and  when  one  is  ordered  they  become  responsible  for  the  price  of  it. 

The  Memphis  house  could  not  afford  to  take  an  agency,  and  send  out 
canvassers  for  the  sale  of  the  pianos,  if  they  were  to  be  met  ever3nvhere 
by  other  agents  of  Vose  &  Sons  engaged  in  competition  with  them  in  the 
same  business,  and  so  the  arrangement  they  make  is  mutually  advanta- 
geous to  both  parties,  and  gives  equal  opportunities  for  all  persons  to  pur- 
chase Vose  &  Sons  pianos,  and  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

The  legislature,  by  the  chapter  on  trusts  and  combines,  did  not  intend 
to  debar  a  person  from  conducting  his  own  private  business  according 
to  his  own  judgment.  Indeed  there  is  no  law,  federal  or  state,  that  re- 
quires a  person  to  sell  his  goods,  against  his  will,  to  any  other  person,  or  to 
send  agents  abroad  to  seek  business,  or  even  to  compel  him  to  employ  agents 
in  the  conduct  of  liis  business.  These  are  matters  of  private  judgment  and 
discretion,  which  belong  to  every  citizen  by  th"e  laws  of  nature;  they  are 
rights  inherent  in  every  freeman,  which  no  human  law  can  rightly  super- 
sede or  impair. 

The  plaintiff  below  by  his  evidence  before  the  court  entitled  himself 
to  a  judgment,  and  the  contentions  of  the  defendant  are  without  merit. 
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Appendix  III. 

Price  List.  —  Wundermo'ps  and  Handles. 


Jobbers. 

Dealers  and 
Stores. 

Retail. 

Gross.  1 

Dozen. 

Gross. 

Dozen. 

Gross. 

Dozen. 

No.  12  commercial. 
No.  14  commercial. 
No.  16  commercial. 
No.  20  commercial. 
No.  10  domestic. 
No.  12  domestic. 
No.  14  domestic. 
No.  18  domestic, 
48-inch  plain  handles, 
54-inch  plain  handles. 
Red  polished  handles, 

$23  00 
25  50 
28  00 
34  00 

23  00 
25  50 
28  00 
31  00 
12  00 
16  20 

24  00 

$2  00 
2  25 

2  50 

3  00 
2  00 
2  25 
2  50 
2  75 
1  00 

1  35 

2  00 

$25  60 
28  50 
31  00 
37  00 
25  60 
28  50 
31  00 
34  00 
15  00 
19  20 
27  00 

$2  25 
2  50 

2  75 

3  25 
2  25 
2  50 

2  75 

3  00 
1  25 

1  60 

2  25 

$2  50 

2  75 

3  00 
3  50 
2  50 

2  75 

3  00 
3  25 

1  75 

2  10 
2  75 

$0  25 
30 
35 
45 
25 
30 
35 
40 
20 
25 
35 

1  Price  for  gross  lots  represents  approximately  the  actual  cost  of  manufacture. 
Prices  above  quoted  are  f.  o.  b.  Boston. 


REPORT  ON  NUMBER  OF  ALIEN  IMMIGRANTS  ADMITTED 
TO  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  WITHIN  THREE  YEARS  OF 
THEIR  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Nov.  25,  1914. 
To  His  Excellency  David  I.  Walsh,  Governor,  State  House,  Boston. 

Dear  Sir:  —  In  compliance  with  your  request  for  an  inves- 
tigation by  this  commission  relative  to  the  number  of  alien 
immigrants  in  the  charitable,  insane  and  penal  institutions  of 
the  State  who  were  less  than  three  years  in  the  country  at  the 
time  of  their  admittance  to  such  institutions,  we  beg  to  submit 
the  following  report:  — 

1.  In  practically  every  institution  inmates  were  found  who 
had  been  in  the  country  less  than  three  years  at  the  time  of 
their  commitment. 

2.  At  the  institutions  no  definite  information  is  available  as  to 
the  number  of  these  deportable  aliens,  as  no  official  record  is 
kept  of  the  date  of  landing,  name  of  ship,  etc.  The  method 
pursued  at  the  State  Infirmary  at  Tewksbury  for  obtaining 
information  for  this  report  was  as  follows:  the  superintendent  of 
the  infirmary  was  interviewed,  and  from  such  records  as  he  had 
and  by  personal  interviews  with  the  inmates,  114  inmates  were 
found  in  the  institution,  all  of  whom  had  been  in  the  country  less 
than  three  years  and  many  less  than  one  year  at  the  time  they 
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became  public  charges   and  inmates  of  the  State  Infirmary.     (A 
similar  method  of  inquiry  was  pursued  in  all  the  State  institutions.) 

3.  No  compiled  records  are  kept  by  the  Boards  of  Charity  and 
Insanity  or  the  Prison  Commission  to  show  the  number  of 
inmates  who  were  in  the  country  less  than  three  years  at  the 
time  of  admission  to  the  institutions. 

4.  The  672  doubtful  cases  found  during  this  investigation 
might  have  been  found  liable  to  deportation  if  proper  investiga- 
tion had  been  made  at  the  time  of  their  admission,  and  had 
deportation  been  accomplished  the  crowded  condition  of  our 
institutions  would  have  been  materially  relieved  and  a  great 
saving  made  to  the  State,  as  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
this  number  of  inmates  is  approximately  $200,000  annually. 

5.  The  first  opinion  given  by  the  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion as  to  cases  he  considers  not  liable  to  deportation  is  un- 
justifiably accepted  by  the  State  boards  as  final. 

6.  Statistics  from  other  States  show  that  the  alien  insane  out- 
number two  to  one  all  other  dependents,  including  not  only  those 
cases  where  insanity  is  the  cause  of  their  dependency,  but  those 
where  the  cause  is  tuberculosis,  accidents  confining  the  subject 
to  the  hospital,  nonemployment,  mistreated  wives  and  children, 
pregnancy  of  unmarried  females,  and  every  cause  that  robs  the 
individual  of  his  proper  place  in  society. 


Recommendations . 

1.  The  commission  recommends  that  investigation  of  all  cases 
of  aliens  and  alien  immigrants  who  become  public  charges  be 
placed  under  the  direct  authority  of  an  official,  appointed  be- 
cause of  his  knowledge  of  immigration  laws  and  of  the  methods 
followed  by  the  Federal  immigration  service  in  investigating 
deportation  cases. 

2.  When  an  alien  enters  an  institution  and  becomes  a  public 
charge,  a  report  of  the  same  should  be  made  at  once  to  the 
investigating  officer  and  an  investigation  started  immediately,  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  alien  could  be  deported  and 
whether  the  Federal  government  is  responsible  for  his  support. 

3.  An  investigation  of  all  aliens  now  in  the  institutions  of  the 
State  who  are  public  charges  should  be  undertaken  at  once,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  crowded  condition  of  these  institutions  by 
deportation  of  aliens,  and  to  locate  the  responsibility  of  caring 
for  these  inmates  upon  the  Federal  government,  where  it  belongs. 
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4.  Records  should  be  kept  so  that  it  would  be  possible  at  any 
time  to  get  information  on  any  alien  inmate  in  regard  to  the 
date  of  arrival,  place  of  landing,  name  of  ship,  etc. 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  this  Commonwealth  seek  the  co- 
operation of  other  States  vitally  interested,  in  an  effort  to  have 
the  Federal  immigration  laws  amended  so  that  the  States  could 
be  relieved  up  to  the  fifth  year  after  an  alien's  entry  into  the 
country.  It  is  suggested  that  even  though  the  alien  should  have 
taken  out  first  papers  declaring  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  the  State  should  have  the  right,  up  to  the 
date  of  naturalization,  of  removing  the  alien  to  the  country  of 
birth.     The  present  period  of  three  years  is  inadequate. 

6.  It  is  also  recommended  that  an  effort  be  made  to  secure 
the  amendment  of  the  Federal  law  so  as  to  place  the  burden  of 
proof  upon  the  alien  instead  of  the  State.  In  other  words,  in 
case  the  alien  could  not  verify  his  statement  as  to  his  residence 
in  the  country  for  the  required  period,  this  fact  should  make 
him  a  subject  for  deportation. 

7.  The  data  now  collected  and  filed  by  the  transportation 
companies  at  ports  of  entry  should  be  amplified  by  direction  of 
the  Federal  authorities.  Ever}^  important  fact  of  identification 
in  the  history  of  the  immigrant  and  his  parents'  history  should 
be  made  available.  Then,  should  the  alien  become  insane  or  a 
pauper,  he  would  have  to  furnish  information  necessary  for  the 
proper  disposition  of  his  case.  No  alien  would  be  deportable  if 
residing  in  this  country  for  the  required  time  and  if  no  prior 
cause  for  deportation  existed,  but  any  alien,  no  matter  how  long 
in  the  United  States,  who  did  not  furnish  the  required  informa- 
tion could  be  deported. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency. 

Note.  —  Information  collected  bj^  this  commission  relative  to 
alien  immigrants  in  each  institution  who  had  been  in  the  country 
less  than  three  years  at  the  time  of  their  admittance  to  the  State 
institutions,  together  with  information  relative  to  methods  which 
have  been  followed  in  investigating  cases  of  aliens,  is  on  file  in 
this  office.  Some  of  this  information  was  submitted  as  a  "memo- 
randum of  facts"  accompanying  the  commission's  report  to  the 
Governor  under  date  of  November  25.  It  appears  unnecessary, 
however,  to  include  any  of  the  detailed  material  in  this  annual 
report. 
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REPORT   ON  ADMINISTRATION   OF   STATE   NORMAL 

SCHOOLS. 

Dec.  31,  1914. 

To  His  Excellency  David  I.  Walsh,  Governor,  and  the  Honorable  Council, 
State  House,  Boston. 
Gentlemen:  —  The  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency- 
submits  herewith  a  report  on  the  administration  of  the  State 
normal  schools.  This  report  has  been  prepared  on  the  initiative 
of  the  commission  and  under  authority  granted  by  chapter  719 
of  the  Acts  of  1912,  which  provides  that  "the  commission  may 
make  a  special  examination  of  the  management  or  finances  of 
any  of  the  departments"  of  the  State  government. 

Introduction. 

In  order  to  command  proper  appreciation  of  the  report,  it  has 
been  considered  advisable  to  indicate  certain  limitations  within 
which  statements  are  to  be  confined.  A  detailed  complete  study 
of  all  activities  exercised  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  would 
involve  such  comprehensive  investigation  and  study  as  are  well 
beyond  the  purpose  of  the  work  immediately  planned  by  the 
commission. 

The  report  aims  to  deal  with  such  activities  of  the  Board  of 
Education  as  are  concerned  directly  with  the  conduct  of  the 
normal  school  system,  with  which  will  be  treated  a  discussion  of 
the  normal  institutions  themselves.  Detailed  study  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Board  itself  shall  embrace  those  activities  only  which 
are  concerned  immediately  with  control  and  management  of 
normal  institutions.  In  turn,  detailed  study  of  the  normal  schools 
shall  include  individual  and  general  comparisons  of  academic  and 
administrative  activities  of  the  schools  in  1908,  the  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  reorganization  of  the  Board,  with  a 
similar  comparison  of  the  schools  in  1913,  representing  the  latest 
development  of  normal  school  activity  under  the  so-called  re- 
organized Board. 

To  accord  the  information  submitted  proper  setting,  it  has 
seemed  expedient  to  present  in  certain  phases  an  historical  appre- 
ciation of  the  development  of  the  Board  of  Education,  together 
with  an  outlined  survey  of  normal  school  development  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Certain  financial  appreciations  of  interesting 
worth  will  be  also  incorporated  from  time  to  time  in  the  report. 

Available   sources   of   information   have   been  found   to   be   by 
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no  means  inexhaustive  and  in  no  instance  do  such  sources  argue 
for  completeness.  With  a  proper  recognition  of  their  limitations, 
information  at  hand  has  been  secured  from  certain  historical 
treatises  referring  to  the  development  of  educational  work  in 
Massachusetts;  from  numerous  instances  of  legislative  activity 
reflected  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  Commonwealth;  from 
documents  and  other  forms  of  information  secured  from  the 
office  of  the  Board  of  Education;  as  well  as  from  individual 
reports  of  the  ten  normal  schools  under  State  control.  Utiliza- 
tion of  collected  records  has  been  made  with  due  regard  to  the 
regrettably  indefinite  and  incomplete  information  contained. 

Despite  this  situation,  a  limited  historical  appreciation  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  is  attempted  in  outline,  in  the  light  of 
which  more  detailed  study  of  the  normal  schools  should  prove 
interesting. 

At  Lexington  on  July  3,  1839,  Massachusetts  provided  a  home 
for  the  first  normal  school  established  in  this  country.  Local 
needs,  influenced  by  success  of  normal  institutions  on  the  con- 
tinent, provided  opportunity  for  a  definite  opening  in  the  Com- 
monwealth for  professional  training  of  teachers.  The  theory 
itself  was  by  no  means  novel,  having  been  reflected  in  the  large 
throughout  the  earlier  stages  of  European  educational  develop- 
ment. It  was  exemplified  peculiarly  in  the  "seminary  of  teachers" 
(seminarium  proBceptorum)  of  the  "Schoolmen"  period.  Profes- 
sional training  for  elementary  teachers  "was  definitely  provided  in 
Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Growth  of  the  Massachusetts  normal  school  system  has  been 
affected  by  different  influences.  Such  can  best  be  realized  by 
historical  appreciation,  which,  for  this  purpose,  has  been  in- 
corporated in  the  report.  Massachusetts,  always  liberal  in  her 
educational  expenditures,  has  been  sufficiently  generous  in  her 
appropriations  for  teachers.  The  amount  of  money  expended  for 
normal  school  purposes  and  the  enormous  growth  of  these 
expenses  may  be  considered  far  in  excess  of  the  proportionate 
educational  growth  of  our  normal  schools.  This  condition  is  in 
part  due  to  the  geographical  locations  of  the  schools  and  to  the 
different  standards  adopted  for  the  conduct  of  these  institutions. 
For  several  years  these  schools  were  conducted  "under  the  direc- 
tion" of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  For  a  much  longer 
period  of  time  the  schools  have  been  maintained  under  the 
"control  of"  the  Board.  Prior  to  1909  each  institution  was 
managed  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Board  acting  in  conjunction 
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with  the  principal.  Such  separate  and  substantially  independent 
governing  bodies  made  possible  marked  differences  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  institutions  both  from  a  financial  and  academic 
standpoint.  It  was  quite  possible,  therefore,  as  well  as  probable, 
that  the  institutions  conducted  in  such  manner  were  more  expen- 
sive to  the  State  than  they  should  have  been.  For  the  last  five 
years  the  administration  of  the  normal  schools  has  been  largely 
in  the  control  of  the  executive  officer  of  the  Board.  This  change 
in  the  standard  of  administration  has  not,  as  yet,  completely 
eradicated  the  defects  known  to  the  old  system.  Possibly  the 
condition  of  some  of  the  normal  schools  may  be  due  to  location. 

In  the  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency  it  might  be  well 
to  centralize  and  combine  some  of  them.  If  the  Normal  Art 
School  is  omitted  the  nine  other  schools  might  be  divided  into 
two  groups  both  as  to  attendance  and  cost  of  maintenance.  In 
the  first  group  might  be  placed  Framingham,  Bridgewater  and 
Salem,  and  the  second  might  be  inclusive  of  Westfield,  Worcester, 
Fitchburg,  North  Adams,  Hyannis  and  Lowell. 

In  1913  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  three  schools  in 
the  first  group  was  exactly  the  same  as  the  combined  attendance 
in  the  six  schools  of  the  second  group.  The  number  in  each 
group  was  1,104  or  in  the  nine  State  normal  schools  in  1913 
there  were  2,208  pupils.  The  progress  of  these  schools,  up  to 
the  present  largely  independent  of  each  other,  has  cost  the  State 
far  more  than  should  be  paid  in  training  pupils  to  become  teach- 
ers. The  total  appropriation  in  1913  for  the  first  group  contain- 
ing 1,104  pupils  was  $144,271,  while  the  appropriation  for  1,104 
pupils  in  the  other  six  schools  was  $240,000.  Again,  the  total 
amount  paid  in  teachers'  salaries  in  1913  at  Framingham, 
Bridgewater  and  Salem,  with  a  combined  attendance  of  1,104 
pupils,  was  $100,598,  while  in  the  other  six  schools  the  combined 
salaries  of  the  teachers  was  $182,372.  In  other  words,  it  cost  the 
State  in  1913,  $82,000  more  to  train  1,104  pupils  for  one  year 
in  the  six  normal  schools  than  it  did  to  teach  the  same  number 
of  pupils  in  three  normal  schools. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  State  normal  school  property 
is  remarkable.  In  1870  the  value  was  $31,295.93;  in  1913  the 
value  of  the  State  normal  school  property  was  $3,112,380.10. 
Increase  in  appropriations  for  State  normal  schools  has  been  even 
more  marked,  $487,928  having  been  granted  up  to  1870,  while 
the  grand  total  reached  in  1913  was  $11,379,211.  In  1913  the 
appropriation    (excluding    appropriations   for   improvement)    was 
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about  $470,000  for  the  ten  normal  schools.  In  the  same  year 
2,533  were  enrolled.  The  average  amount  appropriated  per  pupil 
was  about  S186. 

The  number  of  normal  school  teachers,  including  those  in  the 
model  schools,  paid  by  the  State  was  268,  or  1  for  every  9 
pupils.  The  Normal  Art  School  had  14,  while  Hyannis  had  but 
4  pupils  to  each  1  employed. 

A  still  more  peculiar  condition  is  disclosed  in  finding  that  while 
the  average  number  of  pupils  to  each  individual  employed  in  the 
normal  school  is  5.1,  the  averages  in  the  different  schools  vary 
from  the  greatest,  11  pupils  to  1  employed,  in  the  Normal  Art 
School  to  2  pupils  to  1  employed  in  Hyannis. 

The  highest  average  cost  per  pupil  based  upon  appropriations 
in  1914  was  $480  at  Hyannis  and  the  lowest  was  $133  at  Salem. 

State  Board  of  Education. 

On  April  20,  1837,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  signed  a 
bill  which  was  known  subsequently  as  chapter  242  of  the  acts 
of  that  year.  By  this  act  there  was  created  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth.  It  consisted  of  eight  members,  who 
in  addition  to  the  ex  officiis  membership  of  the  Governor  and 
Lieutenant-Governor,  comprised  the  Board.  Through  the  activ- 
ity of  the  Board  as  its  educational  agent,  the  Legislature  was 
to  receive  an  annual  abstract  of  the  school  returns  made  through- 
out the  Commonwealth.  Information  also  relative  to  the  condi- 
tion and  efficiency  of  the  common  schools  and  to  means  and 
methods  of  education  was  to  be  collected  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Board,  and  such  information,  together  with  suggestions  relative 
to  arrangement  of  studies  and  methods  of  instruction  and  the 
like,  was  to  be  diffused  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  .A.11 
this  was  to  act  as  a  guide  and  help  for  those  in  charge  of  the 
work  of  common-school  education  within  the  State,  with  the 
ultimate  aim  of  introducing  the  best  in  the  field  of  education  for 
the  young. 

While  sedulously  avoiding  a  detailed  history  of  education  in 
vogue  in  Massachusetts  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  it  would  seem  apropos  to  suggest  in  passing 
that  the  educational  problem  in  the  early  days  of  Massachusetts 
was  as  diversified  as  were  the  number  of  towns  and  villages 
many.  Each  hamlet,  village,  town  and  city  had  been  concerned 
with  its  own  individual  problem.  Separate  legislation  had 
strongly   advocated  training  of  the  young,   but  concerted  effort 
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had  never  been  attempted.  The  development  of  educational 
work  from  the  stage  of  a  private  institution  to  the  point  where 
the  school  becomes  a  public  tax-supported  adjunct  of  the  com- 
munity is  a  story  of  years  of  preparation  and  struggle. 

The  establishment,  therefore,  of  a  State  Board  of  Education 
was  a  significant  step  in  the  effort  made  to  secure  ultimate  uni- 
formity and  centralization  of  effort  for  the  educational  forces  in 
the  State.  No  definite  policy  was  expressly  set  forth  simul- 
taneously with  the  creation  of  the  Board,  and  this  was  logical 
since  policies  are  usually  the  resultants  of  investigation  and  study, 
and  such  work  in  effective  form  was  yet  to  be  attempted  by  the 
Board. 

In  the  original  Board,  authority,  power  and  scope  of  activity 
were  all  summed  up  and  expressed  in  statistical  and  recom- 
mendatory activity.  Legislation  affecting  the  powers  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  between  1837,  the  year  of  creation, 
and  1860  is  found  collected  in  revised  form  in  chapter  34  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  1860.  Information  there  collected  indicated 
material  progress  of  the  Board. 

From  1837  to  the  publication  of  the  General  Statutes  in  1860 
the  membership  of  the  Board  in  number  remained  substantially 
unchanged.  To  the  power  and  duty,  however,  of  obtaining 
statistical  records,  and  of  setting  forth  recommendations  as  con- 
templated in  the  original  act,  there  had  been  added  by  chapter 
88  of  the  Acts  of  1850  a  power  to  take  and  hold  in  trust  for  the 
Commonwealth  grants  and  devises  of  land  and  any  donation  or 
bequest  of  money  for  educational  purposes. 

Section  3  of  chapter  34,  General  Statutes  of  1860,  reinforced 
the  work  of  the  State  Board  in  the  matter  of  statistical  collab- 
oration. With  other  details  of  this  increased  power  emphasis 
was  given  to  importance  of  the  investigation  work  performed  by 
the  secretary  relative  to  educational  institutions,  and  to  assist 
and  facilitate  in  this  particular  work  the  Board  was  empowered 
to  appoint  suitable  agents  who  would  co-operate  in  the  recep- 
tion and  dissemination  of  information  of  an  educational  nature. 
From  1837,  therefore,  to  1860  the  Board's  activities  in  the  large 
were  of  a  statistical  and  recommendatory  nature,  with  the  im- 
portant addition  of  the  power  to  take  and  hold  land  in  trust  for 
educational  purposes. 

Ten  years  after  the  publication  of  the  general  statutes,  and 
by  chapter  106  of  the  Acts  of  1870,  the  power  of  the  Board  was 
greatly  increased  when  control  and  management  of  the  normal 
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schools  were  added  to  its  functions.  Prior  to  this  time  the  nor- 
mal institutions  had  been  "directed"  by  the  Board,  but  with  a 
power  not  clearly  defined.  By  the  passage  of  chapter  106  of 
the  Acts  of  1870  the  State  normal  schools  located  at  Framing- 
ham,  Westfield,  Bridgewater  and  Salem  were  placed  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  Board. 

First  granted  its  power  of  control  in  relation  to  the  normal 
schools,  in  1870  the  Board  was  accorded  by  chapter  384  of  the 
Acts  of  1891  a  similar  power  of  control  of  the  boarding-houses 
or  dormitories  connected  with  the  State  normal  schools.  By 
legislation  enacted,  therefore,  in  1870  and  in  1891  complete 
control  of  the  normal  schools  in  their  entireties  was  placed  with 
the  Board  of  Education.  Throughout  these  years  supervisory 
power  of  the  Board  was  being  extended  gradually,  this  power 
being  reviewed  at  length  and  revised  in  chapter  39  of  the  Re- 
vised Laws.  Subsequent  to  publication  of  the  Revised  Laws 
the  supervisory  powers  have  been  extended  and  enlarged. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  supervisory  powers  of  the  Board 
that  this  report  deals,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the 
present  treatise  to  state  that  in  1891  the  Board  had  come  into 
full  and  absolute  control  of  the  normal  school  system. 

Prior  to  1870,  when  control  of  the  normal  schools  was  placed 
with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  there  had  existed  but  four 
such  institutions.  Between  the  years  1870  and  1891,  when  con- 
trol of  the  boarding-houses  and  dormitories  connected  with  the 
normal  schools  was  placed  in  the  latter  year  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Board,  there  had  been  founded  two  additional  normal 
schools,  so  that  in  1891  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education 
embraced  the  conduct  and  management  of  six  normal  institu- 
tions, and,  as  has  been  stated,  these  in  their  entireties.  This 
power  of  control  was  materially  extended  by  chapter  457  of  the 
Acts  of  1894,  when  a  further  enlargement  of  the  normal  school 
system  was  made  by  the  establishment  of  four  additional  schools. 
No  additional  power  of  control  over  normal  institutions  other 
than  that  already  referred  to  has  been  accorded  subsequently  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  this  condition  was  not  effected  by 
the  enactment  of  chapter  457  of  the  Acts  of  1909,  when  a  change 
was  effected  in  the  status  of  the  Board. 

By  section  2  of  chapter  457  of  the  Acts  of  1909  the  powers 
and  duties  formerly  extending  to  and  imposed  upon  the  com- 
mission on  industrial  education  were  transferred  to  the  Board  of 
Education.      The   powers   and   duties   transferred   had   been  con- 
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cerned  with  the  conduct  and  maintenance  of  industrial  schools 
and  the  expenditure  of  appropriations  made  for  such  purposes. 
In  addition  to  the  increase  of  powers  granted  in  this  transfer 
the  internal  activities  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  received 
a  change  in  this:  that  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education  were  by  section  3  of  chapter  457  of  the 
Acts  of  1909  transferred  to  a  newly  created  official  known  as 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  who  "shall  be  the  executive 
officer  of  the  board,  shall  have  supervision  of  all  educational 
work  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  commonwealth  and 
shall  report  thereon  to  the  board."  The  act  continues:  "The 
board  shall  also  appoint  two  deputy  commissioners  at  equal 
salaries,  one  of  whom  shall  be  qualified  to  deal  with  industrial 
education." 

The  last  section  quoted  was  drafted  advisedly  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  proper  care  and  guidance  of  industrial  education 
formerly  taken  care  of  by  the  Industrial  Commission. 

Aside  from  the  abolition  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  and 
the  imposition  of  the  duties  and  powers  of  such  commission 
upon  the  State  Board  of  Education,  changes  formally  affecting 
the  Board  by  legislation  in  1909  were  by  no  means  fundamental, 
nor  was  there  taken  thereby  from  the  Board  itself  any  powers 
or  duties  formerly  enjoyed  or  imposed.  Rather  were  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Board  increased.  Beyond  details  of  the  work 
of  administration  the  powers  of  the  newly  created  Commissioner 
of  Education  were  limited  to  that  of  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions to  the  Board. 

To  be  accurate,  therefore,  the  change  effected  in  the  Board 
by  the  Legislature  of  1909  was  not  in  a  strict  sense  equivalent 
to  a  reorganization,  but  rather  an  increase  of  power  in  the 
assumption  of  the  industrial  educational  work  and  a  greater 
centralization  of  administrative  power  in  the  office  of  the  Board 
itself.  In  its  present  status,  therefore,  the  Board  continues 
upon  advanced  and  extensive  scale  the  statistical  work  originally 
planned,  to  which  have  been  added  at  different  periods  control 
and  management  of  normal  schools  and  dormitories  connected 
therewith;  a  general  supervision  of  appropriations  for  educa- 
tional purposes;  and  a  supervision,  more  or  less  detailed  in 
nature,  of  educational  work  performed  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. In  a  word,  therefore,  the  Board's  powers  at  the  present 
time  are  twofold  in  nature,  namely,  that  of  control  and  super- 
vision, —  a    control    unchanged    by    the    reorganization,     being 
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limited  to  the  normal  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  a 
supervision  varying  in  degree  and  co-extensive  with  State-aided 
educational  work  performed  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Just  what  this  supervision  entails,  as  well  as  what  might  be 
the  value  of  the  statistical  work  now  done  by  the  Board  is  not 
a  matter  of  discussion  in  this  report.  Such  activities  of  the 
Board  as  relate  in  any  manner  to  normal  school  work  which 
could  be  properly  discussed  under  the  head  of  control  will  be 
taken  up  in  detail  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

Normal  Schools  in  General. 

For  an  appreciable  period  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  the  movement  for  development  of 
matters  educational  had  been  growing  steadily.  The  pulse  of 
this  movement  was,  however,  more  scattered  than  centralized, 
and  the  success  attained  was  a  varied  contribution  from  the 
different  cities  and  towns.  School  instruction,  originally  con- 
sidered a  luxury,  but  rapidly  developing  to  the  point  of  manda- 
tory obligation,  had  assumed  such  progress  as  the  standard  of  a 
particular  community  would  permit.  Courses  of  study,  providing 
in  a  large  measure  elements  of  the  old  liberal  arts  system,  were 
gradually  developed  in  the  different  communities,  and  such 
courses  to  a  large  extent  came  to  embrace  the  varied  needs  of 
everyday  life,  without  any  attempt  at  pedagogical  standardiza- 
tion. 

Teachers  skilled  for  such  work  in  early  days  were  of  necessity 
either  college  graduates  or  men  of  certain  scholastic  training. 
Primarily,  these  men  were  clergymen  or  students  whose  academic 
training  must  needs  receive  the  approbation  of  the  local  pastor 
or  cure.  Despite  the  many  instances  where  valuable  work  was 
being  done  by  individual  instructors,  there  came,  nevertheless, 
a  marked  need  for  professional  training  of  teachers,  since  the 
various  degrees  of  academic  and  administrative  efficiency  ob- 
taining in  the  different  localities  were  operating  to  hinder  a 
proper  generally  uniform  development  of  educational  work. 

Illustrative  of  the  lack  of  organized  effort,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  1837,  300  schools  were  suspended  because  the  teach- 
ers did  not  have  a  proper  hold  upon  the  students.  Although 
private  schools  and  academies  had  been  engaged  extensively  and 
successfully  in  primary  and  secondary  educational  work,  no 
State-wide  organized  policy  had  been  adopted  effectively  prior 
to  the  creation  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.     With  this  need 
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in  mind,  the  cry  in  1838  of  the  infant  Board  of  Education  had 
been  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

The  estabh'shment  of  the  earher  normal  schools  was  not  a 
matter  of  impulse,  nor  was  this  advance  in  professional  work 
achieved  without  prolonged  agitation.  The  idea  of  training 
teachers  had  been  agitated  for  some  time,  but  for  years  had 
met  with  pronounced  resistance.  Determined  to  secure  pro- 
fessional training  for  teachers,  the  State  Board  of  Education  had 
drafted  from  the  beginning  a  tentative  course  of  instruction 
which  it  considered  advisable  for  possible  normal  school  work. 
This  tentative  course  included  instruction  in  the  following:  — 

1.  Orthography,  reading,  grammar,  composition  and  rhetoric,  logic. 

2.  Writing,  drawing. 

3.  Arithmetic,  —  mental  and  written,  algebra,  geometry,  bookkeeping, 
navigation,  surveying. 

4.  Geography,  ancient  and  modern,  with  chronology,  statistics  and 
general  history. 

5.  Physiology. 

6.  Mental  philosophy. 

7.  Music. 

8.  Constitution  and  history  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  United  States. 

9.  Natural  philosophy  and  astronomy. 

10.  Natural  history. 

11.  The  principles  of  piety  and  morality  common  to  all  the  above- 
named  subjects.  A  portion  of  the  scriptures  shall  be  read  daily  in  the 
normal  schools. 

12.  The  science  and  art  of  teaching,  with  reference  to  all  the  above- 
named  subjects. 

Such  of  the  above  studies  as  were  required  by  the  statutes  .to 
be  taught  in  the  public  schools  were  to  receive  the  first  and  most 
constant  attention  in  the  normal  schools. 

The  plan  of  the  Board  provided  for  instruction  in  courses 
which  were  then  generally  obtaining  throughout  the  various 
local  schools.  No  small  element  of  the  ultimate  success  achieved 
in  the  establishment  of  the  normal  schools  was  contributed  by 
the  general  influence  of  Cousin's  report  to  the  French  govern- 
ment relative  to  the  school  system  then  obtaining  in  Holland 
and  Prussia.  This  report  had  been  carefully  studied  by  Edmund 
D wight,  whose  offer  of  $10,000  to  the  State,  on  the  condition  of 
an  appropriation  of  a  like  amount  by  the  Legislature,  consti- 
tuted the  first  formal  step  in  the  establishment  of  the  normal 
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schools.  This  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Legislature,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  in  1838  there  was 
made  available  $20,000  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  expendi- 
ture of  this  amount  was  to  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  In  accordance  with  the  view  of  the 
Legislature  it  was  decided  to  establish  normal  school  work  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  and  in  accordance  with  this  plan,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board,  a  school  was  opened  July  3,  1839,  at 
Lexington,  another  at  Barre  on  September  4  of  the  same  year, 
while  a  third  school  was  opened  at  Bridgewater  on  September  9 
of  the  following  year. 

The  site  of  the  normal  school  at  Lexington  was  changed  later 
to  Framingham;  the  location  at  Barre,  too,  was  changed  sub- 
sequently to  Westfield.  When  the  three  years'  experimental 
stage  had  passed,  such  promise  of  success  for  normal  school 
training  had  been  manifested  that  the  Commonwealth  assumed 
the  entire  burden  of  the  continued  support  of  these  schools,  and 
in  1842  the  Legislature  appropriated  $6,000  to  be  expended 
annually  in  the  schools  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

The  first  normal  schools  supported  in  part  by  private  con- 
tributions and  by  legislative  appropriations  were  established  in 
buildings  erected  for  other  purposes,  and  these  soon  proved 
inadequate.  In  1845  the  Legislature  passed  a  resolve  appro- 
priating the  sum  of  $5,000,  to  which  were  added  private  con- 
tributions of  a  like  amount,  the  total  to  be  expended  in  provid- 
ing suitable  buildings  for  the  normal  schools  and  for  the  purchase 
of  school  apparatus  and  libraries.  In  1845  the  schools  were 
officially  designated  State  normal  schools. 

The  graduates  of  the  early  normal  schools  encountered  every- 
where an  attitude  of  prejudice  and  competition,  and  yet  it  is  a 
matter  of  historical  interest  and  of  fact  that  the  work  of  the 
normal  school  graduates  was  of  such  satisfactory  nature,  and 
effective  of  such  general  betterment  in  teaching  methods  and  in 
academic  work,  that  in  response  to  a  petition  a  fourth  State  nor- 
mal school  was  established  in  1854  at  Salem. 

An  interesting  addition  to  the  long-continued  course  of  studies 
in  the  public  schools  was  the  introduction  of  compulsory  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  as  a  mandate  of  the  Legislature.  (See  chap. 
248,  Acts  of  1870.)  Following  immediately  upon  this  change 
came  the  group  work  of  manual  training.  The  impetus  given 
to  both  came  in  a  large  degree  from  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1867. 
To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  required  teachers  of 
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such  branches,  and  to  carry  out  the  professional  equipment  of 
teachers  in  drawing  there  was  established  in  1873  a  State  normal 
art  school. 

Two  years  previous  the  Worcester  Normal  School  had  been 
established,  and  with  the  creation  of  the  Normal  Art  School, 
normal  institutions,  six  in  number,  remained  numerically  un- 
changed for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  In  1894  the  Legislature 
authorized  the  establishment  of  four  additional  normal  schools 
to  be  located,  respectively,  at  Fitchburg,  North  Adams,  Hyannis 
and  Lowell.  The  simultaneous  establishment  of  these  four 
schools,  increasing  the  total  number  to  ten,  was  due  not  so 
much  to  a  real  need,  but  rather  to  an  active  successful  competi- 
tion of  several  districts,  each  seeking  the  establishment  of  a 
normal  school. 

The  first  sign  of  legislative  activity  in  reference  to  formal 
establishment  of  boarding-houses  in  connection  with  the  normal 
schools  is  to  be  found  in  chapters  17  and  78  of  the  Resolves  of 
1869.  By  chapter  17  there  was  provided  a  loan  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  Fund  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  this 
loan,  $15,000  in  amount,  was  to  be  expended  by  the  Board  in 
erecting  or  otherwise  providing  and  furnishing  a  boarding-house 
for  the  accommodation  of  pupils  at  Bridgewater  Normal  School; 
$15,000  was  also  provided  in  a  like  manner  and  for  a  similar 
purpose  for  the  Framingham  Normal  School.  By  chapter  78 
of  the  Resolves  of  1869  the  sums  were  increased  for  each  of  the 
two  schools,  $10,000  being  added  for  Bridgewater  and  $15,000 
for  Framingham,  making  a  total  of  $25,000  for  boarding-house 
equipment  at  Bridgewater  and  $20,000  at  Framingham. 

In  the  same  year  and  in  the  report  of  the  Board  a  dormitory 
or  boarding-house  was  advocated  for  the  normal  school  at  West- 
field.  Later  in  the  year  1872  (chapter  13  of  the  resolves  of  that 
year)  $75,000  was  appropriated  for  the  erection  and  equipment 
of  a  boarding-house  connected  with  the  normal  school  at  West- 
field.  This  sum,  like  those  preceding  it  for  similar  purposes, 
was  provided  from  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund,  which  fund 
shall  be  considered  elsewhere  and  under  a  separate  head. 

In  1891,  chapter  91  of  the  resolves  of  that  year,  there  was 
appropriated  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  the  sum 
of  $15,000  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  for  a  dormitory  at  Worcester  Normal  School.  This 
expenditure,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  was  made  directly  from  the 
general  income  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  not 
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from  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund  as  had  been  the  case  for- 
merly with  boarding-houses  at  Framingham,  Bridgewater  and 
Westfield. 

Salem  Normal  School  and  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
School,  members  of  the  older  group  of  normal  educational  insti- 
tutions, were  never  equipped  with  dormitory  accommodations. 
Three  years  after  the  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a  dormi- 
tory at  the  Worcester  Normal  School,  and  in  the  year  1894,  the 
Legislature  authorized  the  four  additional  normal  schools  here- 
tofore mentioned.  Of  these  last-named  schools,  Lowell  alone 
received  no  dormitory  equipment.  The  tenor  of  the  act,  chapter 
457  of  the  Acts  of  1894,  creating  the  four  additional  schools 
would  indicate  that  a  blanket  appropriation  for  each  school  was 
to  be  made;  that  is  to  say,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $75,000  in  each 
case,  which  in  addition  to  local  contributions  was  to  constitute 
a  blanket  total  for  the  erection  of  a  school  and  for  dormitory 
facilities. 

Dormitory  equipment  is  now  to  be  found  in  7  of  the  10  nor- 
mal schools.  Reference  to  such  equipment  will  be  made  in 
another  section  of  this  report. 

Inception  of  normal  school  management  and  control,  it  has 
been  shown,  dates  from  the  year  1870,  this  control  being  aug- 
mented in  1891,  when  the  boarding-house  equipment  of  each 
school  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Board.  By  authorit}^ 
of  chapter  87  of  the  Acts  of  1887  the  accounts  of  the  normal 
schools  had  been  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Auditor,  and  the  power  of  this  official  has  been  further  aug- 
mented and  now  extends  to  the  boarding-houses  connected  with 
the  schools  by  virtue  of  chapter  597  of  the  Acts  of  1908  and 
chapter  79  of  the  Acts  of  1912,  in  which  latter  enactment  pro- 
vision was  also  made  for  the  bonding  of  the  principals  of  these 
institutions. 

As  previously  stated,  courses  of  studies  adopted  in  the  normal 
schools  had  been  arranged  from  the  beginning  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  original  curriculum  adopted  in  the 
early  schools  has  been  set  forth  on  page  171  of  this  report,  and 
suggests  a  course  of  study  comprehensive  in  nature.  This  may 
be  appreciated  better  when  it  is  considered  that  the  early  aca- 
demic status  of  the  normal  schools  reflected  largely  conditions 
then  obtaining.  Then,  too,  should  be  considered  the  element 
of  management  of  these  courses  as  carried  on  by  subcommittees 
of  the  Board,  or  boards  of  visitors.     Primarily,  these  boards  of 
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visitors  were  made  up  of  three  members  of  the  State  Board, 
and  in  the  beginning  each  of  the  three  early  normal  schools  was 
under  the  control  of  these  subcommittees  or  boards  of  visitors. 
The  duties  of  the  boards  of  visitors  were  defined  in  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Board,  adopted  May  27,  1837,  from  which 
the  following  is  quoted:  — 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  visitors,  or  a  major  part  of  them,  to  visit  the 
school  under  their  charge  at  least  once  a  term  (there  being  three  terms 
to  the  year)  to  supervise  the  administration  of  its  rules;  to  be  present  at 
and  direct  the  examination  of  all  candidates  for  admission  and  of  pupils 
leaving  the  school  with  the  purpose  of  becoming  teachers;  to  advise  with 
the  principal  upon  all  matters  of  internal  discipline;  to  submit  by  their 
chairman  estimates  of  appropriations  necessary  to  be  made  for  the  support 
of  their  school  and  to  draw  by  their  chairman  on  the  treasurer  of  the 
board  for  the  sums  of  money  appropriated  to  their  school,  as  the  same 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  needed  to  pay  expenses,  and  to  report  of  their 
doings  and  the  state  of  the  school  to  the  Board  once  a  year  at  least  and 
oftener  if  they  have  occasion  and  opportunity.  The  Board  will  appoint 
for  each  school  a  principal  instructor  who  shall  direct  and  conduct  the 
whole  business  of  government  and  instruction,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the 
Board  and  the  supervision  of  the  visitors. 

The  committee  selected  by  the  Board  to  draft  rules  and  regu- 
lations set  forth  in  the  final  paragraph  of  its  report  the  follow- 
ing:— 

We  will  not  undertake  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  internal  discipline, 
classification  and  order  of  study  of  the  schools.  On  these  points  much 
must  be  left  to  the  wisdom  and  genius  of  the  instructor.  We  want  at 
the  head  of  every  school  a  man  of  such  energy  and  skill  that  having  fur- 
nished him  with  schoolhouses,  scholars  and  apparatus,  and  a  bare  outline 
of  our  plans  and  wishes,  we  can  trust  him  to  say  with  the  principal  of  the 
Harlem  School,  "I  am  the  code;  there  is  no  other."  And  indeed  there 
is  no  other  that  will  accomplish  our  designs  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  benefactors  of  the  normal  schools. 

While  the  number  of  visitors  of  each  normal  school  was 
changed  later  from  three  to  two,  the  nature  of  the  work  con- 
ducted by  such  boards  or  subcommittees,  and  the  general  sys- 
tem of  separate,  independent,  individual  control  of  the  normal 
schools  by  committee  management,  remained  substantially  the 
same  to  the  year  1909,  when  the  so-called  reorganization  of  the 
Board  was  effected. 
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While  mention  is  being  made  of  the  old-time  system  of  indi- 
vidual management  of  the  normal  schools  by  separate  boards  of 
visitors,  it  would  be  well  to  suggest  a  study  of  problems  appar- 
ent in  such  sj^stem.  Each  individual  board  of  visitors  gave  its 
attention  exclusively  to  the  one  school  over  which  it  had  imme- 
diate, delegated  control,  and  no  thought  was  ever  given  effec- 
tively to  a  State-wide  uniform  development  of  the  normal  school 
system  as  such.  This  plan  of  separate,  individual  control  of 
normal  schools  was  fundamentally  changed,  as  has  been  stated, 
with  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Board.  From  that  date 
but  a  relic  of  the  activities  of  the  old  board  of  visitors  remained. 
At  present,  but  one  member  of  the  State  Board  is  designated  a 
visitor  to  an  individual  school,  and  in  some  cases  —  save  for 
public  functions,  like  graduations  —  the  interests  of  the  ap- 
pointed visitor  do  not  extend  to  the  matter  of  examination,  and 
personal  investigation  of  the  needs  and  merits  of  the  school. 
Rather  has  the  pendulum  swung  to  the  other  extreme,  and  to  a 
large  extent  the  exercise  of  control  by  the  State  Board  over  the 
normal  schools  is  in  substance  a  "one  man"  affair,  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Continuing  with  a  survey  of  studies  established  by  the  Board 
for  the  normal  schools,  and  continued  by  means  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Board,  interesting  information  is  available.  Origi- 
nally the  course  of  studies  was  planned  for  one  year.  During 
the  first  six  years  in  the  history  of  the  Board  pupils  were  re- 
quired to  remain  in  a  normal  school  for  three  terms,  such  con- 
stituting an  academic  year.  The  course  of  required  studies  cov- 
ered but  two  terms.  After  the  second  term  pupils  were  allowed 
to  select  their  own  studies.  Attendance  of  two  terms  need  not 
be  consecutive,  and  upon  completion  of  the  required  studies  a 
certificate  of  qualification  was  awarded  the  student. 

Changes  in  this  plan  were  instituted  in  1846.  Students  were 
then  required  to  remain  three  consecutive  terms  of  fourteen 
weeks  each,  at  the  completion  of  which  a  certificate  was  awarded. 
A  division  of  studies  was  arranged  by  terms.  In  the  first  term 
the  following  studies  were  to  be  undertaken:  reading,  spelHng, 
pronunciation,  writing,  geography,  grammar,  composition,  physi- 
ology and  arithmetic.  In  the  second  term  the  studies  were  to 
comprise:  reading,  writing,  spelHng,  pronunciation,  Desacy's 
"General  Grammar"  and  the  "School  and  School  Master." 
After  the  second  term  the  studies  were  elective. 

For  nine  years   this  plan  obtained  until   1855,   when  another 
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change  was  made.  At  this  time  the  length  of  the  term  was 
changed  from  fourteen  to  twenty  weeks,  when  attendance  for 
three  consecutive  terms  covering  ^a  period  of  one  and  a  half  years 
was  made  obligatory.  The  first  term  was  considered  preparatory 
to  a  strictly  normal  course,  and  the  studies  were  to  be  those 
usually  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  In  the  other 
two  terms  the  students,  "besides  attending  to  many  of  the 
higher  branches,  learned  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
Skill  in  acquiring  and  skill  in  imparting  knowledge  is  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  courses." 

In  lieu  of  the  certificate  formerly  awarded,  a  diploma  was  con- 
ferred upon  students  completing  the  course.  A  fourth  term  was 
at  this  time  added  to  the  work  of  the  students,  and  by  the  addi- 
tion of  such  term  the  required  attendance  was  extended  to  cover 
two  years.  This  marked  the  inauguration  of  the  present  two- 
year  course  of  studies,  and  because  of  its  importance  it  is  con- 
sidered expedient  to  give  in  detail  the  substance  of  a  vote  cast 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  Jan.  9,  1866,  which  was  as 
follows :  — 

The  design  of  the  normal  school  is  strictly  professional;  that  is,  to 
prepare  in  the  best  possible  manner  the  pupils  for  the  work  of  organizing, 
governing  and  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  To 
this  end  there  must  be  a  most  thorough  knowledge;  first,  of  the  branches 
of  learning  to  be  taught  in  the  schools;  and  second,  of  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  those  branches. 

The  branches  to  be  taught  in  accordance  with  this  vote  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Branches  of  Studies  to  be  pursued. 
First  Term. 

1.  Arithmetic,  oral  and  written,  begun. 

2.  Geometry  begun. 

3.  Chemistry. 

4.  Grammar  and  analysis  of  the  English  language. 

Second  Term. 

1.  Arithmetic  completed,  algebra  begun. 

2.  Geometry  completed,  geography  and  history  completed. 

3.  Natural  philosophy. 

4.  Rhetoric  and  English  literature. 

5.  Lessons  twice  a  week  in  botany  and  zoology. 
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Third  Term. 

1.  Algebra  completed,  bookkeeping. 

2.  Geography  and  history  completed. 

3.  Natural  philosophy. 

4.  Rhetoric  and  English  literature. 

5.  Lessons  twice  a  week  in  mineralogy  and  geology. 

Fourth  Term. 

1.  Astronomy. 

2.  Mental  and  moral  science,  including  principles  and  art  of  reasoning. 

3.  Theory  and  art  of  teaching,  including:  — 
(a)  Principles  and  methods  of  education. 
(6)  School  organization  and  government. 

(c)  School  laws  of  Massachusetts. 

4.  The  civil  polity  of  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  constant  and  careful  attention  is 
to  be  given  throughout  the  course  to  drawing  and  delineation  on  the 
blackboard;  vocal  music;  spelling  with  derivations  and  definitions;  read- 
ing, including  analysis  of  sounds;  and  vocal  gymnastics  and  writing. 

The  Latin  and  French  languages  may  be  pursued  as  optional  studies, 
but  not  to  the  neglect  of  the  English  course.  General  exercises  in  com- 
position, gymnastics,  object  lessons,  etc.,  to  be  conducted  in  such  manner 
and  at  such  times  as  the  principal  shall  deem  best. 

Lectures  on  the  different  branches  pursued  and  on  related  topics  to  be 
given  from  abroad  as  the  board  of  visitors  shall  direct,  and  also  by  the 
teachers  and  more  advanced  scholars.  The  order  of  the  studies  in  the 
course  may  be  varied  in  special  cases  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of 
visitors. 

The  general  aim  of  studies  followed  in  the  Normal  Axt  School 
included  the  following:  — 

1.  Free-hand,  outline  drawing  and  elementary  design. 

2.  Plain  geometrical  drawing. 

3.  Mental  drawing  from  flat  and  solid. 

4.  Linear  perspective  by  free-hand  and  by  instructions. 

5.  Memory  and  dictation  drawing. 

By  degrees  a  three-year  course  was  established  in  the  normal 
schools,  with  the  aim  of  equipping  more  thoroughly  pupils  in  the 
so-called  short  courses  with  the  necessary  actual  experience  in 
practice-school  work  before  they  began  their  formal  work  as 
teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Immediately  preceding  the 
bestowal  of  the  power  of  control  of  the  normal  schools  upon  the 
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Board,  a  four-year  course  had  been  initially  established  at 
Bridgewater,  and  this  course  was  placed  in  the  curriculum  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  normal  school  work. 

The  increased  period  of  attendance  from  two  to  three  and  four 
years  in  the  school  was  due  to  the  attempt  in  the  four-year 
course  to  accord  pupils  continued  cultural  development,  together 
with  instruction  in  the  strictly  professional  work  of  the  teacher. 
Then,  too,  as  was  especially  true  in  the  three-year  course,  the 
development  of  practice  departments  in  the  normal  school  plants 
made  it  necessary  to  accord  the  students  more  extensive  prep- 
aration. 

Of  the  practice  work  in  connection  with  the  normal  schools, 
more  later. 

In  1891  the  cities  of  Boston  and  Cambridge,  as  well  as  the 
town  of  Brookline,  incorporated  in  their  school  systems  kinder- 
garten work,  and  in  the  following  year  efforts  were  made  to 
incorporate  instruction  in  this  branch  of  work  in  the  normal 
schools.  The  efforts  were  successful.  The  impetus  given  to 
kindergarten  study  in  the  instruction  offered  by  the  normal 
schools  was  introductory  to  a  subsequent  extension  and  develop- 
ment of  this  work  relative  to  what  is  now  known  as  kinder- 
garten primary  courses. 

At  that  time  manual  training  in  the  public  schools  was  still 
in  the  experimental  stage,  and  did  not  become  a  formal  part  of 
the  curricula  of  the  schools  until  1894,  when  an  enabling  act  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  making  such  work  a  part  of  the  course 
of  studies  in  the  public  schools.  This  enactment  served  to  accord 
instruction  in  manual  training  a  permanent  place  in  the  normal 
school  system. 

Coincident  with  the  act  establishing  additional  normal  schools 
in  1894  came  an  effort,  crowned  with  success  in  1895,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  work  obtaining  in  the  normal  schools.  Prior  to 
1894  all  candidates  for  admission  in  normal  schools  were  re- 
quired to  pass  grammar  school  tests.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
age  of  the  candidate  be  sixteen  years.  This  made  the  work  of 
the  normal  schools  largely  academic  and  preparatory,  and 
operated  in  a  measure  to  defeat  the  professional  purpose  of  the 
schools  as  set  forth  by  the  vote  of  the  Board  in  1866. 

By  the  new  and  higher  forms  of  entrance  requirements  the 
normal  schools  were  enabled  to  gravitate  to  the  work  properly 
within  their  sphere,  that  is,  in  the  preparation  and  equipment  of 
teachers  for  work  in  elementary  education  in  the  public  schools. 
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In  the  early  days  the  normal  schools  had  provided  means  of 
instruction  for  candidates  who  were  to  become  high  school  teach- 
ers. Of  late  years,  however,  candidates  for  positions  as  high 
school  teachers  have  been  sought  from  among  the  ranks  of 
college  graduates,  and  this  is  true  in  general,  save  in  the  rural 
districts  where  the  remuneration  for  high  school  work  is  not  as 
attractive  as  that  offered  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

This  situation  should  naturally  serve  to  limit  the  activity  of 
the  normal  schools  in  the  matter  of  instruction  in  elementary  and 
grade  work.  Parallel  in  certain  respects  with  the  change  of 
studies  obtaining  in  public  schools  has  from  time  to  time  been 
noticed  change  in  detail  obtaining  in  the  curricula  of  the  normal 
schools.  Logic,  bookkeeping,  navigation,  surveying,  chronology, 
general  history,  mental  philosophy,  and  other  such  studies  finding 
places  in  the  original  curricula  of  the  earlier  normal  schools,  have 
been  gradually  eliminated  or  reclassified,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
positions  have  been  found  in  the  curricula  of  such  schools  for 
manual  training,  nature  study,  kindergarten,  domestic  science 
and  practical  arts.  Generally  speaking,  then,  changes  in  studies 
in  vogue  in  the  normal  schools  have  echoed  activities  occurring 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  early  days 
the  normal  school  graduates  were  equipped  to  undertake  instruc- 
tion in  any  grade.  Constant  reform  and  graduation  of  public 
school  instruction  has  suggested  itself,  however,  as  a  guide  to 
the  readjustment  of  the  curricula  of  the  normal  schools. 

From  1837  to  1908  organization  of  public  school  work  had  so 
far  progressed  that  in  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  State  Board  the  normal  schools  could  have 
engaged  legitimately,  in  the  large,  in  equipping  graduates  for 
work  in  the  elementary  and  grade  positions.  At  that  time  (1908), 
in  three  of  the  normal  schools  —  Bridgewater,  Fitchburg  and 
Salem  —  formal  definite  instruction  was  given  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  students  for  certain  high  school  and  departmental  work, 
in  addition  to  the  equipment  of  teachers  for  elementary  and 
grade  positions. 

At  the  Normal  Art  School  the  work  undertaken,  and  mani- 
festly in  excess  of  the  scope  of  the  school,  prepared  graduates  for 
positions  of  such  varied  and  extensive  nature  as  was  and  is 
impossible  of  classification.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  had  exercised  direction  of  the  normal  schools 
from    their   inception,    and   control   from    the    date    of    1870,    no 
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State-wide,  uniform  policy  of  academic  administration  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Board  in  1908,  and  in  the  five  years  of  its  exist- 
ence the  reorganized  Board  has  yet  to  point  to  the  accompHsh- 
ment  of  such  necessary  reform. 

Detailed  examination  of  the  courses  of  studies  obtaining  in  the 
different  normal  schools  in  1908  and  1913,  and  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  such  courses  in  toto,  will  merit  subsequent  attention  in 
this  report,  and  it  is  upon  this  particular  phase  of  its  activity, 
together  with  other  urgent  matters,  that  the  attention  of  the 
State  Board  must  in  the  immediate  future  be  necessarily  given. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  was  in  reality  a  creature  of  need, 
and  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth  known  as 
normal  schools  were  likewise  creatures  of  necessity. 

Over  such  institutions  the  State  Board  has  had  both  direction 
and  control.  It  is  now  a  Board  where  both  power  of  supervision 
and  control  is  exercised,  and  it  would  appear  that  from  the  gen- 
eral and  particular  powers  conferred  upon  this  Board  in  relation 
to  normal  school  work  there  would  come  a  system  of  normal 
school  instruction  and  administration  second  to  none  in  the 
country.  Whether  or  not  this  power  of  control  has  been  exer- 
cised to  the  fullest  extent  and  with  all  possible  consideration  for 
the  present  and  future  development  of  educational  needs  from 
the  standpoint  of  uniformity  as  well  as  from  other  necessary 
educational  standpoints  remains  to  be  determined,  and  this 
efficiency  of  the  Board  relative  to  normal  school  work  should  be 
decided  either  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Board  which  formerly 
exercised  control  by  separate  and  substantially  independent  sub- 
committees with  no  aim  de  facto  of  a  harmonious  development 
of  the  normal  schools  as  units  of  a  system,  or  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  later  Board  which  to  a  large  extent  has  maintained 
the  element  of  control  substantially  through  the  activities  of  a 
single  official  in  the  employ  of  the  Board. 

¥  Training  or  Model  School  Activity  in  General. 

By  virtue  of  a  development  extending  through  many  years  of 
growth,  model  or  practice  school  work  has  become  with  one 
exception  (Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School)  an  integral  part 
of  the  work  performed  by  the  various  normal  schools  throughout 
the  Commonwealth.  Formal  relationship  existing  between  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  various  cities  or  towns,  necessary  for  the 
proper  continuance  of  this  work,  has  been  crystalized  from  time 
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to  time  by  the  several  contracts  drawn  up  between  the  Common- 
wealth and  local  communities  for  this  kind  of  work. 

Criticisms  of  individual  agreements  relating  to  practice  work 
performed  at  the  different  normal  schools  will  be  considered  in 
the  particular  study  accorded  each  school.  It  would  seem  ad- 
visable, however,  to  present  at  this  point  a  general  appreciation 
of  training  school  work  performed  throughout  the  normal  school 
system. 

From  the  beginning,  normal  schools  were  established  to  train 
teachers  in  the  art  of  school  instruction.  Such  aim  could  not 
be  made  effective,  however,  without  the  aid  of  so-called  practice 
work.  This  was  necessary  because  it  created  a  direct  and  inti- 
mate relationship  between  the  student  teacher  and  the  pupils  in 
the  public  schools,  and  also  because  it  provided  the  normal  school 
student  with  practical  knowledge  of  work  to  be  undertaken  later 
in  public  school  life. 

Because,  therefore,  of  the  vital  importance  of  this  educational 
w^orkshop,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  elements  of  train- 
ing or  practice  work  were  considered  by  the  pioneer  normal 
schools  from  the  very  inception.  In  the  experimental  stage  of 
practice  work,  and  this  was  a  period  covering  not  a  few  years, 
each  normal  school  aided  by  limited  financial  help  from  the  State 
and  from  private  contributions  conducted  an  independent  and 
persistent  campaign  for  development  of  a  training  department. 
At  first,  observation  work  carried  on  in  near-by  public  schools 
or  practiced  in  the  normal  institutions  by  a  wholesale  loan  of 
pupils  from  such  public  schools  afforded  limited  opportunities 
for  normal  pupils  to  get  in  touch  with  the  real  duties  of  school 
work.  This  observation  system  was,  of  course,  experimental  and 
of  necessity  unsatisfactory  in  many  ways. 

For  years  individual  study  by  the  various  normal  schools  was 
continued  to  effect  a  betterment  of  conditions  obtaining  in  the 
methods  adopted  for  practical  instruction  of  normal  pupils.  It 
is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and  of  questionable  wisdom  to 
attempt  a  minute,  historical  study  of  these  scattered  efforts.  It 
is  interesting,  however,  to  note  certain  elements  in  the  initial 
development  of  this  field. 

From  its  inception,  the  first  of  the  pioneer  normal  schools, 
located  at  Lexington  and  later  established  permanently  at 
Framingham,  initiated  an  energetic  campaign  in  this  direction. 
The  matter  was  one  of  local  interest  for  the  people  of  the  town 
as  well   as  for  the  normal  school  authorities,   and   the  financial 
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contributions  to  further  this  scheme  came  from  both  sources. 
Suggestive  of  the  initial  steps  taken  in  this  direction  are  the 
memoranda  of  Principal  Pierce  of  the  Framingham  Normal 
School,  from  which  under  date  of  Sept.  25,  1839,  the  following 
is  quoted:  — 

Last  evening  there  was  a  meeting  of  sundry  citizens  in  the  Baptist 
Meeting  House  to  consider  the  subject  of  a  model  school  to  be  connected 
with  the  normal  school. 

Later,  and  from  the  same  journal  under  date  of  Oct.  23.  1839, 
the  following  is  taken :  — 

The  model  school  contains  33  pupils,  ages  from  six  to  ten;  21  boys  and 
12  girls.  The  norm^al  pupils  will  visit  daily  and  some  of  them  will  take 
the  principal  part  of  its  instruction  and  discipline. 

Practice  school  work,  it  will  be  seen,  begun  in  such  elementary 
fashion  was  co-extensive  with  the  establishment  of  the  Lexington 
Normal  School,  and  was  discontinued  upon  the  removal  of  that 
school  to  Framingham,  but  was  later  re-established  and  con- 
tinued where  it  is  now  conducted  in  the  normal  school  building  in 
Framingham,  and  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  the  school. 

The  arrangement  between  the  normal  school  authorities  and 
the  townspeople  continued  as  an  informal  matter  until  1897, 
when  a  formal  agreement  was  made  with  the  town  of  Framing- 
ham in  which  a  certain  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  maintenance 
of  this  school  was  to  be  assumed  by  the  town,  and  a  joint  juris- 
diction provided  relative  to  the  operation  of  the  department. 
This  contract  is  still  in  existence  and  is  herewith  presented  for 
study:  — 

Agreement  between  the  Town  of  Framingham  and  the  State  Board 

OF  Education. 

This  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this day 

of in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

ninety-seven  by  and  between  the  town  of  Framingham  in  the  County 
of  Middlesex  and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  acting  through  the 
School  Committee  of  said  Framingham  and  the  State  Board  of  Education 
acting  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Witnesseth:  First,  That  the  town  of  Framingham  agrees  to  send  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  to  the  schools  of  the  training  de- 
partment maintained  in  connection  with  the  Framingham  Normal  School 
provided  the  school  population  of  the  town  permits  the  number  to  be 
furnished,  said  pupils  to  be  taken  from  the  streets  and  sections  of  the 
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town  included  within  the  red  lines  of  the  map  that  accompanies  this 
agreement  and  is  made  a  part  thereof. 

Second,  That  the  town  shall  pay  one  half  of  the  salaries  of  three  teachers, 
one  teacher  for  the  primary  department,  one  for  the  intermediate,  and  one 
for  the  grammar  department,  payment  of  these  salaries  to  commence 
April  5,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

r/wrd,  That  the  grades. of  work  shall  be  nine  and  shall  correspond  to 
those  of  the  town  schools. 

Fourth,  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  give  to  all  pupils 
attending  said  schools  as  good  educational  advantages  as  are  at  any  time 
furnished  by  the  average  schools  of  the  same  grade  in  the  town  of  Fram- 
ingham. 

Fifth,  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  under  the  order  and  super- 
intendence of  the  School  Committee  of  Framingham  shall  have  full  au- 
thority as  to  the  selection  and  appointment  of  teachers,  courses  of  study, 
text-books  and  supplies,  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  and  general 
management  in  said  schools  of  the  training  department. 

Sixth,  That  the  text-books  and  supplies  purchased  from  time  to  time 
for  use  by  the  three  teachers  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  town  and  shall  be 
the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  grades  of  other  schools  in  the  town. 

Seventh,  That  the  school  year  shall  be  in  length  essentially  the'  same  as 
that  of  the  schools  of  the  town  with  school  days  and  sessions  and  vacations 
essentially  the  same. 

Eighth,  That  when  normal  pupils  teach  in  other  schools  in  Framingham 
the  schools  shall  be  selected  by  the  superintendent  of  the  town  schools  and 
the  principal  of  the  Normal  School  and  the  car  fares  of  such  pupil  teachers 
shall  be  paid  by  the  town. 

Ninth,  That  the  School  Committee  of  Framingham  shall  by  the  proper 
officials  enforce  all  laws  relating  to  attendance,  truants  and  incorrigibles 
and  together  with  its  superintendent  of  schools  shall  have  the  same  rights 
of  visiting,  inspecting  and  examining  the  schools  of  the  training  depart- 
ment which  they  now  exercise  over  the  other  schools  of  the  town  and  that 
its  general  rules  and  regulations  established  for  the  schools  of  the  said 
town  shall  also  apply  to  the  schools  of  the  training  department. 

At  the  Westfield  Normal  School  a  model  or  practice  depart- 
ment was  established  and  maintained  from  1844  to  1855,  when, 
on  account  of  unsatisfactory  existing  conditions,  practice  school 
relationship  between  the  normal  school  and  the  town  was  dis- 
solved. Later,  in  1866,  practice  school  work  was  again  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  normal  school,  and  the  relationship 
then  effected  made  it  possible  for  the  principals  of  the  normal 
schools  to  participate  in  the  procurement  of  suitable  teachers,  as 
well  as  to  suggest  courses  of  studies  and  exercises  relative  to  the 
methods   of    teaching  in    the   model   school.      In    1899   a  formal 
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contract  was  made  with  the  town  of  Westfield  for  a  more  detailed 
arrangement  of  the  work  in  this  regard,  and  this  agreement  now 
in  existence  is  as  follows:  — 

The  town  of  Westfield  agrees : 

1.  To  assign  to  said  school  building  and  the  model  schools  in  the  normal 
school  building  pupils  of  the  customary  nine  grades,  in  numbers  not  less 
than  thirty  nor  more  than  forty-two  in  each  room,  with  the  understanding 
that  pupils  who  are  now  members  of  the  model  schools  shaU  be  aUowed 
to  complete  their  course  in  said  schools. 

2.  To  provide  a  male  principal  and  at  least  seven  assistant  teachers 
and  to  pay  to  the  same  the  same  salaries  which  it  shall  pay  to  other  teachers 
in  the  same  grades  of  the  public  schools  of  said  town. 

3.  To  expend  annually  for  text-books,  supphes  and  apparatus  for  said 
training  school  such  sums  as  shall  be  in  each  year  that  proportional  part 
of  the  total  expenditure  by  the  town  for  text-books,  supplies  and  ap- 
paratus in  its  pubhc  schools  which  the  average  yearly  membership  of  said 
training  school  is  of  the  average  membership  of  all  the  schools  of  said 
town,  excluding  the  high  school. 

4.  The  teachers  for  said  training  school  are  to  be  nominated  by  the 
principal  of  the  Westfield  Normal  School  and  elected  by  the  school  com- 
mittee. 

5.  To  elect  each  term,  in  addition  to  the  eight  paid  teachers  heretofore 
provided  for,  such  members  of  the  senior  class  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
not  exceeding  sixteen  in  number,  as  may  be  nominated  by  the  principal 
of  the  Normal  School,  who  shaU  serve  without  pay  for  one  term  in  said 
training  school  as  they  shaU  be  assigned  by  the  principal  of  the  Normal 
School,  and  who  shall  have  the  same  authority  as  other  teachers  of  the  same 
grade  in  the  pubhc  schools  of  said  town. 

6.  That  the  course  of  study,  methods  of  teaching,  text-books,  and 
changes  thereof  and  matters  of  promotion  and  grading  of  pupils  shall 
be  determined  by  the  principal  of  the  Normal  School,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  school  committee. 

7.  That  the  school  year,  vacations,  and  hohdays,  and  hours  of  daily 
session  shaU  correspond  with  those  of  the  other  town  schools. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Town  of  Westfield  fur- 
ther mutually  agree: 

That  this  agreement  may  be  modified  at  any  time  hereafter  by  mutual 
agreement  of  the  contracting  parties,  but  may  be  abrogated  by  either 
party,  after  one  year's  notice  in  writing  shall  have  been  given  to  the  other 
party  thereto. 

This  contract  was  approved  and  adopted  in  town-meeting  April  3, 
1899. 

At  Bridge  water  a  model  school  was  conducted  from  the  begin- 
ning,   although    in    an    informal    way,    and    continued    without 
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interruption  during  the  first  eleven  years  of  the  life  of  the  school. 
In  this  model  school  each  senior  normal  student  was  to  teach  for 
a  period  of  two  weeks. 

In  1851  the  model  school  was  discontinued  because  of  the 
objections  made  by  parents  in  the  town  to  the  educational 
experimentation  upon  their  children.  With  the  advent  of  the 
year  1880  primary  grades  in  the  town  schools  were  made  fields 
of  observation  for  normal  students,  and  in  1899  a  formal  agree- 
ment was  effected  with  the  town  of  Bridgewater  for  model  or 
practice  school  work,  and  this  contract,  now  in  force,  is  herewith 
presented  for  consideration. 

Pl.\n  for  the  Establishment  of  the  Model  School  in  Connection 
WITH  the  Bridgewater  State  Normal  School. 

In  continuance  of  the  plan  to  make  the  primary  and  grammar  depart- 
ments of  school  number  one  a  Model  School,  entered  upon  ia  April,  1880, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  resolves  passed  by  the  town  of  Bridgewater 
at  a  legal  meeting  held  June  15,  1889,  to  wit:  — 

On  motion  of  Theodore  F.  Wright,  voted,  that  Whereas  it  has  been 
represented  to  the  town  in  a  legal  meeting  by  Albert  G.  Boyden,  princi- 
pal of  the  Bridgewater  State  Normal  School  acting  under  instructions 
from  the  Board  of  Education  of  this  Commonwealth,  that  the  State  is 
about  to  build  a  new  schoolhouse  in  which  four  rooms  of  a  capacitj^  of 
one  hundred  twenty  scholars  will  be  devoted  to  children  of  this  town,  and 
Whereas  it  is  also  represented  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  State  to  re- 
lieve the  town  of  all  expense  for  the  schooling  of  those  children  except 
payment  of  salaries  of  four  teachers  at  the  rate  paid  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee for  the  same  grade,  therefore. 

Resolved,  first,  that  it  is  hereby  agreed  by  the  town  to  transfer  its  school 
lot  bounded  by  Sumner,  Grove  and  Maple  Streets  and  by  the  State's 
school  to  the  Commonwealth  for  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  reserving  the  right 
to  remove  the  buildings  now  upon  said  lot  with  their  foundations  and  the 
fence  now  surrounding  it,  and  to  continue  to  use  said  property  with  the 
State  till  the  new  Normal  building  is  completed. 

Resolved,  second,  that  the  Selectmen  are  hereby  empowered  and  directed 
to  make  conveyance  of  said  school  lot  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Voted,  at  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  to  approve  the  proposi- 
tion to  place  the  children  of  the  Centre  of  the  town  in  the  State  Normal 
School  building  as  a  Model  School  in  connection  with  the  Bridgewater 
State  Normal  School  on  the  following  conditions : 

1.  The  grades  of  work  are  to  be  eight,  four  primary  and  four  grammar. 

2.  The  selection  of  the  pupils  for  these  schools  shall  be  made  by  the 
School  Committee  but  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  shall  have  the 
right  to  determine  the  scholars  who  shall  be  in  each  of  the  above  named 
grades  of  work. 
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3.  The  number  of  regular  teachers  shall  be  one  for  each  grade. 

4.  The  teachers  for  these  schools  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Principal 
of  the  Normal  School,  to  be  approved  by  the  School  Committee  and  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Normal  School. 

5.  That  the  salaries  paid  by  the  town  to  the  teachers  of  these  schools 
shall  be  according  to  the  present  rates  —  $9  per  week  for  each  of  the 
regular  primary  teachers,  $10  per  week  for  the  lower  grammar  teachers, 
$600  per  annum  to  the  principal. 

6.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  annually  appropriate  a 
sufficient  sum  to  secure  and  retain  teaching  ability  of  the  highest  effi- 
ciency in  these  schools. 

7.  The  course  of  studies  is  to  be  made  out,  the  text  books  selected,  and 
the  method  of  teaching  directed  by  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School, 
with  the  approval  of  the  School  Committee. 

8.  The  government  of  these  schools  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  Normal  School  with  the  approval  of  the  School  Committee. 

9.  The  school  j^ear  and  vacations  are  to  correspond  to  those  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  and  the  hours  of  daily  sessions  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Principal  of  the  Normal  School. 

The  foregoing  was  supplemented  on  July  5,  1893,  by  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  School  Committee  bearing  on  an  enlargement  of  the 
school  of  observation  and  practice,  as  it  was  called,  so  as  to  admit  the 
increased  number  of  children  in  the  village  thus  providing  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  practice  school. 

Although  the  history  of  the  Salem  Normal  School  dates  back  to 
1853,  it  was  not  until  after  many  years  of  experimental  endeavor 
that  formal  legal  establishment  of  model  or  training  school  facili- 
ties was  finally  arranged  in  1897.  Such  formal  agreement  was 
concerned  with  a  model  or  practice  department  in  the  normal 
school  building,  as  well  as  with  practice  work  to  be  conducted 
in  the  Bertram  School  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Salem. 
Work  of  like  nature  was  also  conducted  by  virtue  of  an  agree- 
ment with  the  town  of  Marblehead. 

Later,  in  1913,  and  upon  completion  of  the  separate  or  model 
school  located  as  an  adjunct  of  the  normal  school  institution,  a 
comprehensive  agreement  was  drafted  between  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  city  of  Salem  for  model  school  work  in  connection 
with  the  city  of  Salem,  and  this  agreement  abrogated  a  prior 
agreement  which  was  inclusive  of  the  Bertram  School  in  that 
city. 

The  old  contract  made  with  the  town  of  Marblehead  for  ob- 
servation purposes  still  continues,  and  this  with  the  latest  con- 
tract made  with  the  city  of  Salem  is  herewith  presented  for 
study. 
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Ageeement  between  the  City  of  Salem  and  the  State  Board  op 
Education  in  Regard  to  Training  School  in  Connection  with 
the  Salem  Normal  School. 

This  agreement,  Made  and  entered  into  this  eighteenth  day  of  June  in 
the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve,  by  and  between  the  City 
of  Salem,  ia  the  County  of  Essex,  and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
acting  through  the  mayor  and  the  school  committee  of  said  Salem  thereto 
duly  authorized,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
acting  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  as 
party  of  the  second  part, 

Witnesseth:  First,  That  the  City  of  Salem  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  shall  be  recognized  as  joiut  occupiers  of  the  land  and 
building,  to  be  acquired  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  551, 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve,  (and  herein 
to  be  called  the  Training  School),  the  title  to  the  same  to  be  vested  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  The  parties  of  the  first  part  agree  with 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  acting  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  Common- 
wealth, that  the  said  Board  of  Education,  under  the  order  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  school  committee  of  Salem,  shall  have  full  authority  as 
to  the  number,  selection  and  appointment  of  teachers,  courses  of  study, 
text  books  and  supphes,  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  general 
management  in  said  school. 

Second,  That  the  principal,  supervisors  and  instructors  of  the  Training 
School  shall  be  nominated  by  the  principal  of  the  Normal  School,  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  elected  by  the  school 
committee  of  Salem. 

Third,  That  the  principal  of  the  Normal  School  shall  appoint,  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  all  engineers,  janitors  and  other 
employees. 

Fourth,  That  the  expenses  of  maintaining  said  Training  School,  includ- 
ing cost  of  ordinary  repairs,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth. 

Fifth,  That  the  parties  of  the  first  part  hereby  agree  to  pay  annually 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  in  equal  quarterly  installments, 
in  the  months  of  January,  April,  July  and  October,  a  sum  of  money  equal 
to  the  product  found  by  multiplying  the  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  and 
maintenance,  exclusive  of  ordinary  repairs,  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
Salem  for  the  preceding  year,  by  the  average  membership  of  the  Training 
School  for  the  same  year.  In  each  case,  the  average  membership  in  the 
schools  shall  be  the  basis  of  calculation.  "Cost  of  instruction  and  main- 
tenance" shall  include  in  each  case,  expenditures  for  salaries  of  super- 
visory officers,  teachers  and  special  instructors,  janitor  service,  books, 
supplies,  water,  light,  heat,  and  all  other  expenses  except  repairs.  It  is 
understood  that  the  text  books,  supplies  and  other  equipment  purchased 
from  time  to  time  for  use  in  said  Training  School  and  paid  for  out  of  this 
sum,  shall  be  the  property  of  the  City  of  Salem,  but  subject  to  the  con- 
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trol  and  use  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  as  provided  in  the  first 
section  of  this  agreement. 

Sixth,  That  the  said  State  Board  of  Education  will  give  to  the  pupils 
attending  said  school  as  good  educational  advantages  as  are,  at  any  time, 
furnished  by  the  average  schools  of  the  same  grade  in  the  city  of  Salem. 

Seventh,  That  the  school  committee  of  the  City  of  Salem  shall,  at  the 
expense  of  the  city,  by  the  proper  officials,  enforce  all  laws  relating  to 
attendance,  truants,  and  incorrigibles,  and  medical  inspection,  and  that 
the  school  committee  and  its  superintendent  shall  have  the  same  rights 
of  visiting,  inspecting  and  examining  the  schools  under  the  charge  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  that  its  general  rules  and  regulations, 
established  for  the  government  of  the  schools  of  said  city,  shall  apply  to 
said  schools,  as  in  the  other  schools  of  said  city. 

Eighth,  That  the  estimates  as  to  the  average  cost  per  pupil  to  the  City 
of  Salem  shall  be  made  by  the  principal  of  the  Normal  School  and  the 
superintendent  of  schools  of  the  City,  during  the  month  next  succeeding 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  City  of  Salem,  and  the  said  estimates 
shall  be  approved  by  the  School  Board  of  the  City  of  Salem  and  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Ninth,  That  this  contract  shall  take  effect  on  the  completion  of  the 
Training  School  building  provided  for  in  Chapter  551  of  the  acts  of  the 
year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve,  but  not  earlier  than  September 
1,  1913. 

(Signed) 

For  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 
For  the  City  of  Salem. 

Agreement  for  the  Conduct  of  the  Farms  School,  Marblehead, 
AS  A  School  of  Observation  and  Practice  in  Connection  with 
the  State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  proposes  to  assume  control  as  herein 
provided,  of  the  Farms  School,  Marblehead,  the  same  to  be  used  for 
purposes  of  observation  and  practice  in  connection  with  the  training  of 
teachers  in  the  State  Normal  School.     Following  are  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  agreement  between  the  Town  of  Marblehead  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Education. 

1.  The  Town  shall  provide  the  building  and  make  all  necessary  repairs, 
and  shall  furnish  heat  and  janitor  service. 

2.  The  Town  shall  provide  such  text  books  and  supphes  as  are  regularly 
furnished  for  use  in  the  other  public  schools.  All  other  books  and  supphes 
shall  be  furnished  by  the  State. 

3.  The  Town  shall  pay  five-eighths  of  the  maximum  salaiy  of  eight 
hundred  dollars  ($800)  to  be  paid  the  teachers.  Any  sum  in  excess  of 
this  amount  shall  be  paid  by  the  State. 

4.  The  principal  of  the  Normal  School,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board 
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of  Education,  shall  select  and  nominate  all  teachers,  and  the  election 
shall  be  by  the  School  Committee. 

5.  The  janitor  shall  be  appointed  by  the  School  Committee,  and  shall 
perform  his  duties  imder  the  direction  of  the  Normal  School,  but  subject 
to  the  orders  and  rules  of  the  School  Committee. 

6.  The  State  shall  manage  the  school  as  to  course  of  study,  methods  of 
teaching,  discipline,  text  books,  and  general  control,  subject,  at  all  times, 
however,  to  the  direction,  order  and  superintendence  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. 

Approved  by  the  School  Committee, 

Secretary. 
Approved, 

Principal  of  the  Normal  School. 

In  1873  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  was  established 
and  located  in  Boston.  It  was  after  a  long  delay,  and  not  until 
1895,  that  real  opportunity  was  afforded  the  students  of  this 
school  for  observation  study.  Upon  formal  application  of  the 
board  of  visitors  for  the  institution,  the  local  school  committee 
of  the  city  of  Boston  admitted  the  students  of  the  Normal  Art 
School  to  two  public  schools  of  the  city  for  observation,  in  order 
that  the  student  teachers  might  gather  practical  information 
relative  to  the  actual  work  of  instruction  in  drawing  and  kindred 
subjects.  No  formal  agreement  was  ever  made  to  cover  this 
activity,  and  the  informal  arrangement  at  that  time  provided 
now  ceases  to  exist. 

Thfe  old-style  apprenticeship  system  —  a  decided  feature  of 
early  normal  academic  administration  —  has  continued  from  the 
beginning  to  be  a  feature  of  practice  work  undertaken  at  the 
Worcester  Normal  School.  By  such  method  pupils  from  the 
normal  school  were  afforded  opportunity  of  observing  actual 
teaching  as  accomplished  in  the  near-by  public  schools.  The 
State  provided  limited  supervision  of  this  work,  but  nothing  else. 

Following  the  establishment  in  normal  schools  of  kindergarten 
work  there  was  instituted  in  the  Worcester  Normal  School  a 
model,  kindergarten  and  primary  course  wholly  supported  and 
maintained  by  the  State.  In  1911  the  State  secured  the  use,  in 
particular,  of  one  of  the  city  schools  as  a  school  of  observation 
in  conjunction  with  this  plan.  In  return  for  the  privilege  of 
observation  accorded  the  normal  school  pupils  in  this  school,  the 
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State  has  added  limited  sums  to  the  salaries  paid  by  the  city 
to  teachers  of  this  school. 

As  yet  no  formal  contract  for  advanced  model  or  practice 
school  work  has  been  made  with  the  city  authorities,  and  the 
situation  there  now  obtaining  is  still  an  informal  matter,  and  in 
substance  goes  no  further  than  the  privilege  of  observation. 

It  would  seem  that  such  a  loose  system  of  observation  consti- 
tutes a  poor  policy  for  the  State  to  maintain  in  connection  with 
any  of  its  normal  schools.  In  order  to  guarantee  the  quality  of 
instruction  offered  pupil  teachers  in  model  schools  the  State, 
through  its  normal  schools,  should  have  greater  control  and 
management  than  can  be  spelled  out  in  the  term  "observation," 
since  in  the  work  of  observation  no  guarantee  can  be  afforded 
for  the  needed  quality  and  advancement  of  work  attempted. 

Prior  to  1894  all  formal  contracts  made  by  the  State  with  the 
local  communities,  relative  to  practice  or  model  school  work  in 
connection  with  normal  institutions,  were  entered  into  volun- 
tarily as  manifestations  of  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  various 
communities,  as  such  agreements  were  not  drafted  in  accordance 
with  any  mandatory  provision  of  law.  This  situation  was  re- 
lieved in  part,  however,  in  1894,  when  plans  for  material  exten- 
sion in  the  work  of  normal  education  were  decided  upon,  and 
when,  by  chapter  457  of  the  Acts  of  1894,  four  additional  normal 
schools  were  provided. 

By  this  act  the  Board  of  Education  was  required  to  establish 
State  normal  schools  at  Fitch  burg.  North  Adams,  the  town  of 
Barnstable  (Hyannis)  and  Lowell,  and  by  section  5  of  this  act 
the  following  mandatory  rule  in  reference  to  model  schools  was 
laid  down:^  — 

Said  Board  of  Education  shall  not  expend  any  money  under  this  act 
in  either  of  the  cities  or  towns  herein  named  imtil  such  city  or  town  has 
agreed  in  writing  with  said  Board  to  hereafter  furnish  suitable  and  suffi- 
cient school  buildings  and  model  and  practice  schools  in  connection  with 
the  training  department  of  said  normal  schools. 

Following  this  mandatory  provision,  which  calls  for  formal 
agreements  for  practice  work  as  conditions  precedent  to  estab- 
lishment of  normal  schools  in  the  localities  mentioned,  an  agree- 
ment was  effected  in  1896,  the  first  made  in  accordance  with 
chapter  457  of  the  Acts  of  1894,  with  the-  Commonwealth  and 

'  This  legislation  should  be  extended  to  include  all  communities  wherein  normal  schools  are 
now  or  may  be  located. 
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the  city  of  Fitchburg,  providing  for  such  practice  work  in  con- 
junction with  the  local  normal  school.  The  contract  is  herewith 
appended:  — 

Agreement  between  the  City  of  Fitchburg  and  the  State  Board 
OF  Education  in  Regard  to  Training  Schools  in  Connection 
WITH  THE  Fitchburg  Normal  School. 

This  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  day  of 

in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six,  by 
and  between  the  city  of  Fitchburg,  in  the  county  of  Worcester  and  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  acting  through  the  mayor,  Henry  F.  Rock- 
well, thereto  duly  authorized,  and  the  school  committee  of  said  Fitchburg, 
acting  through  the  said  mayor  thereto  duly  ^authorized,  parties  of  the 
first  part,  and  the  State  Board  of  Education,  acting  for  and  in  behalf  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  as  the  party  of  the  second  part, 

Witnesseth:  Pirst.  That  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part  hereby 
transfer,  for  use  as  training  schools  in  connection  with  the  Fitchburg 
Normal  School,  and  as  in  part  fulfilhng  the  requirements  of  sections 
five  and  six  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  the  acts  of  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  of  an  agreement 
made  in  accordance  therewith  and  dated  September  seventeenth,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four,  the  Day  Street  and  Highland 
Avenue  schools,  so  called,  in  the  city  of  Fitchburg,  and  agree  with  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  acting  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth, 
that  the  said  Board  of  Education,  imder  the  order  and  superiatendence 
of  the  school  committee  of  Fitchburg,  shall  have  full  authority  as  to  the 
number,  selection  and  appointment  of  teachers,  courses  of  study,  text- 
books and  supplies,  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  general 
management  in  said  schools. 

Second,  That  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part  hereby  agree  to  properly 
fight,  heat  and  care  for  the  buildings  known  as  the  Day  Street  and  High- 
land Avenue  school  buildings  in  said  city,  and  to  keep  the  same  in  good 
repair,  so  that  those  buildings  shall  compare  favorably  in  all  respects 
with  the  other  school  buildings  of  said  city:  provided,  however,  that  the 
janitor  or  janitors  appointed  for  said  buildings  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Third,  That  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part  hereby  agree  to  pay  amiu- 
ally  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  equal  quarterly  instalments, 
in  the  months  of  January,  April,  July  and  October,  a  sum  equal  to  the 
product  found  by  multiplying  the  average  cost  per  pupil  to  the  city  of 
Fitchburg  of  teachers'  salaries,  —  including  supervision,  — •  text-books  and 
supplies,  as  based  on  the  average  attendance  for  the  preceding  year  in 
all  grades  of  this  city  that  correspond  to  and  include  those  represented 
in  the  Day  Street  and  Highland  Avenue  schools,  by  the  total  average 
attendance  in  said  Day  Street  and  Highland  Avenue  schools  for  the 
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preceding  year,  —  including  model  schools  in  the  normal  school  building, 
—  it  being  understood  that  the  text-books  and  supphes  purchased  from 
time  to  time  for  use  in  said  schools  and  paid  for  out  of  this  sum  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  city  of  Fitchburg,  but  subject  to  the  control  and  use 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  as  provided  in  the  first  section  of  this 
agreement. 

Fourth,  That  the  State  Board  of  Education,  acting  for  and  in  behalf 
of  the  Commonwealth,  agrees  with  the  parties  of  the  first  part  that  the 
expense  of  maintaining  the  Day  Street  and  Highland  Avenue  schools  in 
the  city  of  Fitchburg  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth,  except  such 
expenses  as  are  provided  for  in  section  two  of  this  agreement;  that  it 
will  give  to  all  pupils  attending  said  schools  as  good  educational  advantages 
as  are  at  any  time  furnished  by  the  average  schools  of  the  same  grade  in 
the  citj^  of  Fitchburg;  that  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Fitchburg 
shall,  by  the  proper  officials,  enforce  all  laws  relating  to  attendance, 
truants  and  incorrigibles;  that  said  committee  may  use  room  in  said 
buildings  for  evening  schools,  the  mamier  of  using  said  room  to  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education;  and  that  the  school 
committee  and  its  superintendent  of  schools  shall  have  the  same  rights  of 
visiting,  inspecting  and  examining  the  schools  under  the  charge  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  that  its  general  rules  and  regulations 
established  for  the  government  of  the  schools  of  said  city,  shall  apply  to 
said  schools,  as  in  the  other  schools  of  said  city. 

Fifth,  The  estimates  as  to  average  cost  per  pupil  to  the  city  of  Fitch- 
burg shall  be  made  by  representatives  from  each  party  during  the  month 
next  succeeding  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  city  of  Fitchburg,  and 
said  estimates  shall  be  approved  by  the  school  board  of  the  city  of  Fitch- 
burg and  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Sixth,  Year  as  used  in  this  contract  is  understood  to  be  the  fiscal  year 
of  the  city  of  Fitchburg. 

Seventh,  Schools  are  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, as  per  provisions  of  this  contract,  September  first,  one  thousand 
eight  himdred  and  ninety-six,  and  for  the  support  of  these  schools  from 
September  first  to  December  first,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-six,  the  city  of  Fitchburg  shall  pay  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts on  October  first,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six, 
three-tenths  (3-10)  of  the  amoimt  to  be  paid  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation according  to  estimates  for  the  entire  year  ending  November  twentj^- 
second,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five. 

On  April  1,  1898,  North  Adams  followed  in  obedience  to  the 
mandatory  clause  contained  in  chapter  457  ot  the  Acts  of  1894, 
and  the  following  contract  was  effected  between  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  city  for  training  school  work:  — ■ 
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Agreement  for  the  Conduct  of  a  School  of  Observation  and 
Practice  in  Connection  with  the  State  Normal  School, 
North  Adams,  Mass. 

In  accordance  with  section  5,  chapter  457,  Acts  of  1894,  whereby  the 
City  of  North ■  Adams,  Mass.,  agreed  in  writing  "to  hereafter  furnish 
suitable  and  sufficient  school  buildings  and  model  and  practice  schools 
in  connection  with  the  training  departments  of  the  State  Normal  School 
to  be  established  at  North  Adams." 

This  Agreement  is  made  and  entered  into  this  first  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  by  and  between  the 
City  of  North  Adams,  in  the  county  of  Berkshire  and  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  acting  through  the  mayor,  Albert  C.  Houghton,  thereto 
duly  authorized  and  the  school  committee  of  said  North  Adams,  acting 
through  the  said  mayor  thereto  duly  authorized,  parties  of  the  first  part, 
and  the  State  Board  of  Education,  acting  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  as  the  party  of  the  second  part,  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  School  of  Observation  and  Practice  upon  the  following 
terms :  — 

Section  I.     The  City  of  North  Adams  agrees 

1.  To  the  use  of  the  Church  Street  school  by  the  Normal  School  as  a 
School  of  Observation  and  Practice. 

2.  To  include  within  the  same  all  grades  of  the  kindergarten,  primary, 
and  grammar  departments. 

3.  To  furnish,  heat,  clean  and  repair  the  buildings,  and  care  for  the 
grounds. 

4.  To  provide  a  principal,  and  assistant  teachers  not  exceeding  in 
number  the  number  of  rooms. 

5.  To  expend  for  teachers'  salaries,  text-books,  supphes,  and  apparatus 
for  the  said  school  sums  of  monej^  which  shall  be,  in  each  year,  that  pro- 
portional part  of  the  total  expenditure  by  the  city  for  teachers'  salaries, 
text-books,  supplies,  and  apparatus,  excluding  those  furnished  the  high 
school,  which  the  average-yearly-number  of  pupils  of  the  Church  Street 
school  is  of  the  average-yearly-number  of  pupils  attending  all  the  schools 
of  the  city,  excluding  the  liigh  school.  ^ 

6.  To  maintain  a  school  of  such  a  size  as  will  provide  pupils  for  each 
room  to  a  number  not  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  and  the 
use  of  the  class  for  said  purpose  of  observation  and  practice. 

•  Tlie  proportional  part  which  the  average-yearly-number  of  pupils  of  the  Church  Street 
School  is  of  the  average-yearly-number  of  pupils  attending  all  the  schools  of  the  city,  exclud- 
ing the  high  school,  is  computed  at  the  close  of  each  school  year  in  June  and  is  applied  to  the 
sums  of  money  expended  for  text-books,  supplies,  and  apparatus  for  all  schools,  excluding  the 
high  school,  duiing  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  thirtieth  of  the  same  calendar  year. 
The  proportional  sum  of  money  thus  ascertained  is  the  sum  expended  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  ' 
year  for  text-books,  supplies,  and  apparatus  for  the  (Church  Street  School)  School  of  Observa- 
tion and  Practice.  The  said  sums  of  money  are  expended  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  • 
principal  of  the  Normal  School,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  school  committee. 
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7.  All  and  each  of  the  above  provisions  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Section  II.     The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  agrees 

1.  To  use  the  Church  Street  school  as  a  School  of  Observation  and 
practice  in  such  a  manner  as  to  equal  at  the  least  the  general  educational 
requirements  of  the  school  committee  of  the  City  of  North  Adams. 

2.  To  pay  to  the  principal  and  assistant  teachers  of  the  said  school,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  paid  by  the  City  of  North  Adams,  such  salaries 
as  shall  be  necessarj^  to  provide  teachers  qualified  for  the  peculiar  work 
of  the  said  school. 

3.  To  expend  for  text-books,  supplies,  and  apparatus,  in  addition  to 
the  money  expended  by  the  City  of  North  Adams  for  the  said  purpose, 
such  sums  of  money  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
said  school  as  a  school  of  observation  and  practice,  such  material  to  be 
marked  "Property  of  the  State  Normal  School,  North  Adams,  Mass." 

4.  All  and  each  of  the  above-named  provisions  shall  be  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  school  committee  of  the  City  of  North  Adams. 

Section  III.  It  is  further  mutually  agreed  by  the  City  of  North 
Adams  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

1.  That  all  teachers  of  the  School  of  Observation  and  Practice  shall 
be  nominated  by  the  principal  of  the  Normal  School,  their  election,  as  for 
all  teachers,  being  by  the  school  committee. 

2.  That  all  courses  of  study,  text-books,  and  changes  therein  shall 
be  approved  by  the  principal  of  the  Normal  School  and  the  school  com- 
mittee of  said  city  before  going  into  effect.  ^ 

3.  That  all  matters  of  promotion,  discipline,  attendance,  and  truancy 
shall  be  under  the  care  of  the  school  committee  of  said  city. 

Section  IV.  It  is  finally  mutually  agreed  by  the  City  of  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

1.  That  this  agreement  shall  be  subject  to  such  modifications  as  shall 
be  agreed  upon  hereafter  by  the  said  city  and  Commonwealth. 

2.  That  this  agreement  does  not  so  fully  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  5,  chapter  457,  Acts  of  1894,  as  to  prevent  further  provision  for 
"model  and  practice  schools"  in  a  manner  to  be  agreed  upon  mutually 
by  the  said  city  and  Commonwealth. 

On  September  14  of  the  same  year  a  contract  was  executed 
with  the  city  of  Lowell  whereby  training  facilities  were  provided 
for  model  school  work  in  connection  with  the  normal  school  there 
established.  A  like  agreement  was  later  drafted  by  the  local 
normal  school  in  Lowell  for  observation  work  in  the  public 
schools  of  Lawrence,  but  this  agreement  was  discontinued  in 
191G. 

The  old  agreement  made  with  the  city  of  Lowell  for  practice 

^  See  note  on  page  194 . 
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school  work  has  been  superseded  by  a  more  comprehensive  ar- 
rangement made  under  date  of  June  5,  1914,  and  this  latest 
contract  is  herewith  appended  for  study:  — 

Ageeement  between  the  Commonwealth  op  Massachusetts  and 
THE  City  of  Lowell  as  to  Maintenance  of  Schools  of  Obser- 
vation AND  Practice  for  the  Use  of  the  State  Normal  School 
AT  Lowell. 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this  fifth  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen,  by  and  between  the  City 
of  Lowell  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, acting  through  the  school  committee  of  said  city  of  Lowell  thereto 
duly  authorized,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, acting  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  conunonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
as  party  of  the  second  part,  to  estabhsh  and  maintain  as  schools  of  ob- 
servation and  practice  (hereafter  to  be  known  as  training  schools)  the 
new  Bartlett  school,  the  new  Moody  Street  School,  and  the  Lexington 
Avenue  school,  in  connection  with  the  State  Normal  school  at  Lowell. 

Witnesseth:  First,  that  the  parties  of  the  first  part  agree  to  assign  to 
said  training  schools  in  the  customary  grades,  including  the  kindergarten, 
not  less  than  700  pupils  nor  more  than  1,000  pupils  during  each  school 
year,  these  members  to  be  based  on  average  daily  attendance. 

Second,  the  parties  of  the  first  part  agree  with  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, acting  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  commonwealth,  that  the  said  Board 
of  Education,  imder  the  order  and  superintendence  of  the  school  committee 
of  Lowell,  shall  have  fuU  authority  as  to  the  number,  salaries,  selection, 
appointment,  control  and  dismissal  of  principals,  teachers,  supervisors, 
instructors,  janitors  and  other  employees  of  the  training  schools,  courses 
of  study,  text-books  and  supphes,  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline, 
and  general  management  in  said  training  schools. 

Third,  that  the  principals,  teachers,  supervisors,  instructors,  janitors 
and  other  employees  of  the  training  schools  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
principal  of  the  normal  school,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  elected  by  the  school  committee  of  Lowell;  and  that 
the  discontinuance  of  service  of  any  of  the  foregoing  employees  shall  be 
effected  by  vote  of  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Lowell,  \ipon  the 
recommendation  of  the  principal  of  the  normal  school  to  the  school  com- 
mittee, with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Fourth,  that  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  training  schools  as  pro- 
vided in  this  agreement,  not  including  cost  of  repairs,  medical  inspection 
and  attendance  service,  shall  be  paid  by  the  commonwealth. 

Fifth,  that  the  parties  of  the  first  part  hereby  agree  to  pay  annually 
into  the  treasurj'^  of  the  commonwealth  in  equal  quarterly  installments, 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  January,  April,  July  and  October,  a  sum  of  money 
equal  to  the  product  found  by  multiplying  the  per  capita  cost  of  instruction 
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and  maintenance,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  repairs,  medical  inspection,  and 
attendance  service,  in  the  kindergarten  and  elementary  schools  of  Lowell 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  ending  December  31,  by  the  average  member- 
ship of  the  training  schools  for  the  same  year.  In  each  case,  the  average 
membership  in  the  schools  shall  be  the  basis  of  calculation.  "Cost  of 
instruction  and  maintenance"  shall  include,  in  each  case,  expenditures 
for  salaries  of  supervisory  officers,  teachers  and  special  instructors,  trans- 
portation of  pupils,  janitor  service,  books,  supplies,  water,  heat,  hght 
and  all  other  expenses,  except  expenses  for  repairs,  medical  inspection  and 
attendance  officers.  It  is  understood  that  the  text-books,  suppUes  and 
other  equipment  purchased  from  time  to  time  for  use  in  said  training 
schools  and  paid  for  out  of  this  sum,  shall  be  the  property  of  the  city  of 
Lowell,  but  subject  to  the  control  and  use  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  training  schools,  as  provided  in  this  agreement. 

Provided,  that  for  the  period  between  July  1,  1914,  and  December  31, 
1914,  the  amovmt  to  be  paid  by  the  city  of  Lowell  into  the  treasury  of 
the  commonwealth  shall  be  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  four-tenths  of  the 
product  found  by  multiplying  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  and 
instruction,  as  defined  in  this  agreement,  of  the  schools  of  the  city  of 
Lowell,  for  the  fiscal  year  1913  bj^  the  average  membership  for  that  year 
in  the  schools  used  as  schools  of  observation  and  practice  by  the  Normal 
School  during  that  year;  to  which  shall  be  added  the  sum  of  seven  hundred 
eleven  and  25-100  dollars,  all  of  said  money  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  the  commonwealth  in  four  equal  instalments,  on  September  1,  October 
1,  November  1  and  December  1  of  the  year  1914. 

Sixth,  that  the  said  Board  of  Education  shall  give  to  the  pupils  attend- 
ing said  training  schools  as  good  educational  advantages  as  are,  at  any 
corresponding  time,  furnished  by  the  average  schools  of  the  same  grade 
in  the  city  of  Lowell.  The  city  of  Lowell  guarantees  to  the  graduates  of 
said  training  schools  the  same  privileges  and  opportunities  of  entrance 
to  schools  of  higher  grade  as  are  afforded  to  the  graduates  of  the  other 
public  schools  of  like  rank  of  the  city  of  Lowell. 

Seventh,  that  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Lowell  shall,  by  the 
proper  officials  and  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  enforce  all  laws  relating 
to  attendance,  truants  and  incorrigibles  and  medical  inspection  and  that 
the  school  committee  and  its  superintendent  shall  have  the  same  rights 
of  visiting  and  inspecting  said  training  schools  as  in  the  other  schools  of 
the  city. 

Eighth,  that  the  'estimates  as  to  the  average  cost  per  pupil,  as  provided 
in  this  agreement,  to  the  city  of  Lowell,  shall  be  made  jointly  by  the 
principal  of  the  Normal  school  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the 
city  of  Lowell  and  the  said  estimates  shall  be  approved  by  the  school 
committee  of  the  city  of  Lowell  and  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Ninth,  that  this  contract  shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1914. 

Tenth,  that  this  agreement  shall  be  subject  to  such  modifications  as 
shall  mutually  be  agreed  upon  hereafter  by  the  said  city  of  Lowell  and 
the  commonwealth. 
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Eleventh,  that  this  agreement  does  not  so  fully  meet  the  requirements 
of  section  5,  chapter  457,  acts  of  1894,  as  to  prevent  further  provision  for 
model  and  practice  schools  in  a  maimer  to  be  agreed  upon  mutuallj^  by 
the  said  city  and  the  commonwealth. 

Twelfth,  that  this  agreement  may  be  modified  or  abrogated  at  any 
time  hereafter  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  contracting  parties,  but  shall 
not  be  abrogated  by  either  party  alone  except  after  two  years'  notice  in 
writing  shall  have  been  given  to  the  other  party  hereto. 
(Signed) 

School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Lowell. 


Board  of  Education. 

The  last  of  the  normal  schools  created  in  1894  to  enter  into 
formal  relationship  with  the  local  community  was  that  of  Hyan- 
nis.  This  contract  made  between  the  State  and  the  town  of 
Barnstable,  and  now  in  force,  was  executed  on  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  December,  1898,  and  its  provisions  are  as  follows:  — 

Agreement  for  the  Conduct  of  a  School  of  Observation  and 
PiL-^CTiCE  IN  Connection  with  the  State  Normal  School, 
Hyannis,  Mass. 

In  accordance  with  Section  5,  Chapter  457,  Acts  of  1894,  whereby  the 
Town  of  Barnstable,  Mass.,  agreed  in  writing  "to  hereafter  furnish 
suitable  and  sufficient  school  buildings  and  model  and  practice  schools  in 
connection  with  the  training  departments  of  the  Normal  School  to  be 
estabhshed  at  Hyannis." 

This  agreement  is  made  and  entered  into  this  28th  day  of  December  in 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninetj^-eight,  by  and  between 
the  Town  of  Barnstable,  in  the  county  of  Barnstable  and  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  acting  through  the  school  committee  of  said  Town  of 
Barnstable,  thereto  duly  authorized,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  acting  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  as  the  party  of  the  second  part,  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  School  of  Observation  and  Practice  upon  the  following  terms: 

Section  I.     The  Tomti  of  Barnstable  agrees  — 

1.  To  the  use  of  the  Section  17  school  by  the  Normal  School  as  a  School 
of  Observation  and  Practice. 

2.  To  include  within  the  same  all  grades  of  the  Primary  and  Grammar 
departments. 

3.  To  furnish,  heat,  clean,  care  for  and  repair  the  buildings  and  care  for 
the  grounds. 

4.  To  provide  a  principal  and  assistant  teachers  not  exceeding  in  number 
the  number  of  rooms. 
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5.  To  pay  each  teacher  such  a  salary  as  will  correspond  with  that  paid 
to  teachers  of  the  same  grade  in  the  other  schools  of  the  town. 

6.  To  expend  for  text-books,  supplies  and  apparatus  for  the  said  school 
sums  of  money  which  shall  be,  in  each  year,  that  proportional  part  of  the 
total  expenditure  by  the  town  for  text-books,  supplies  and  apparatus,  ex- 
cluding those  furnished  the  High  schools  which  the  average-yearly-number 
of  pupils  of  Section  17  school  is  of  the  average-yearly-number  of  pupils 
attending  all  the  schools  of  the  town,  excluding  the  High  schools. 

7.  To  maintain  a  school  of  such  size  as  will  provide  pupils  for  each  room 
to  a  number  not  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  and  the  use  of 
the  class  for  the  said  purpose  of  observation  and  practice. 

8.  All  and  each  of  the  above  provisions  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Section  II.     The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  agrees  — • 

1.  To  use  the  Section  17  school  as  a  School  of  Observation  and  Practice 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  equal  at  the  least  the  general  educational  require- 
ments of  the  school  committee  of  the  To'wn  of  Barnstable. 

2.  To  pay  the  principal  and  assistant  teachers  of  the  said  school,  in 
addition  to  the  amoimt  paid  by  the  Town  of  Barnstable,  such  salaries  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  provide  teachers  qualified  for  the  peculiar  work  of 
the  said  school. 

3.  To  expend  for  text-books,  supplies  and  apparatus,  in  addition  to 
the  money  expended  by  the  Town  of  Barnstable  for  the  said  pui-pose, 
such  sums  of  money  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
said  school  as  a  school  of  observation  and  practice,  such  material  to  be 
marked  "Property  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Hyannis,  Mass." 

4.  All  and  each  of  the  above  named  provisions  shall  be  with  the  approval 
of  tl:  e  school  committee  of  the  Town  of  Barnstable. 

Section  III.  It  is  further  mutually  agreed  by  the  Town  of  Barnstable 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  — 

1.  That  all  teachers  of  the  School  of  Observation  and  Practice  shall 
be  nominated  by  the  principal  of  the  Normal  School,  their  election,  as  for 
all  teachers,  being  by  the  school  committee. 

2.  That  all  courses  of  study,  text-books,  and  changes  therein  shall  be 
approved  by  the  principal  of  the  Normal  School  and  the  school  committee 
of  said  town  before  going  into  effect. 

3.  That  all  matters  of  promotion,  discipline,  attendance  and  truancy 
shall  be  under  the  care  of  the  school  committee  of  said  town. 

Section  IV.  It  is  finally  mutually  agreed  by  the  Town  of  Barnstable 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  — ■ 

1.  That  this  agreement  shall  be  subject  to  such  modifications  as  shall 
be  agreed  upon  hereafter  by  the  said  Town  and  Commonwealth. 

2.  That  this  agreement  does  not  so  fully  meet  the  requirements  of 
Section  5,  Chapter  457,  Acts  of  1894,  as  to  prevent  further  provision  for 
"Model  and  Practice  Schools"  in  a  mamier  to  be  agreed  upon  mutually 
by  the  said  Town  and  Commonwealth. 
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Particular  criticism  of  individual  contracts  providing  practice 
work  at  the  various  normal  schools  will  be  taken  up  later.  For 
the  present,  and  by  way  of  reviewing  arrangements  providing  for 
model  or  practice  school  work  throughout  the  normal  school  sys- 
tem, the  following  summary  is  suggested :  — 

Bridgewatek. 

Old  arrangement  is  still  in  force,  the  town  paying  $9  per  week 
in  the  primary  and  $10  in  the  grammar  grades  for  teachers' 
salaries,  and  one-half  of  the  salary  of  the  principal.  Practice 
teaching  is  carried  on  in  the  normal  school  building.  Of  the 
total  amount  of  $12,300  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  in  the  model 
school  for  1913  the  State  contributed  the  sum  of  $7,006,  or 
materially  in  excess  of  one-half  the  total  expenditure.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  expense  the  State  has  the  sole  burden  of  maintain- 
ing the  model  school  quarters.  The  management  of  the  model 
school  is  conducted  under  the  joint  authority  of  town  and  State. 

Framingham. 

Practice  work  is  now  as  for  years  carried  on  in  the  normal 
school  building,  in  quarters  provided  and  maintained  by  the 
State.  The  town  provides  one-half  the  salary  of  six  teachers; 
this,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  formal  contract, 
which  has  remained  unchanged  since  original  drafting.  Of  the 
total  of  $9,425  expended  for  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  practice 
school  in  1913,  the  town  contributed  $2,400  and  the  State  $7,025. 
The  jurisdiction  of  this  department  is  joint,  being  shared  by 
town  and  State  in  a  substantially  equal  manner. 

Westfield. 

Practice  work  is  carried  on  in  a  separate  model  school  erected 
and  solely  maintained  by  the  State.  Similar  work  is  also  carried 
on  in  the  normal  school  building,  all  such  activity  being  executed 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  original  formal  contract. 
In  addition  to  the  burden  of  maintaining  a  separate  model 
school  in  the  model  department  of  the  normal  school  the  State 
contributed  in  1913  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  model 
departments  the  sum  of  $6,720  out  of  a  total  of  $12,440,  repre- 
senting contributions  of  the  town  and  State.  The  jurisdiction 
throughout  the  model  department  is  vested  jointly  in  town  and 
State. 
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Salem. 

Subsequent  to  Sept.  1,  1913,  the  per  capita  basis  as  an  element 
in  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  model  school  has  been  in  vogue 
at  the  normal  school  as  per  terms  of  formal  contract.  Control 
of  practice  school  work  is  within  the  joint  power  of  the  normal 
school  authorities  and  the  local  school  committee.  Original 
formal  contract  for  observation  work  in  the  farm  school  in 
Marblehead  still  continues,  the  management  at  this  school  being 
vested  largely  in  the  local  school  board.  At  this  school  the  State 
pays,  in  addition  to  the  locally  provided  salary,  a  sum  sufficient 
to  guarantee  efficiency  in  teaching.  At  present,  in  the  farm 
school  but  one  teacher  is  employed  to  whose  salary  joint  contri- 
butions are  made  b}^  town  and  State,  the  town  paying,  as  per 
provisions  of  agreement,  a  maximum  of  $500,  and  the  State  con- 
tributing an  additional  amount  of 


Worcester. 

No  formal  contract  in  existence  relative  to  practice  work  at 
this  institution.  Model  or  practice  work  does  not  go  beyond  the 
point  of  observation.  The  State  has  secured  observation  privi- 
leges from  the  local  school  committee  for  normal  school  pupils  in 
a  near-by  public  school.  Expenditure  by  State  relative  to  the 
granting  of  such  privilege  is  made  in  this  way:  the  sum  of  $200 
is  added  yearly  by  the  State  to  the  salary  annually  paid  by  the 
city  to  the  principal  of  this  school,  and  $150  is  added  likewise  to 
each  of  the  salaries  paid  the  assistants  in  this  school.  In  1913, 
by  way  of  contribution  to  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  this 
school,  the  State  expended  the  sum  of 


Normal  Art  School. 

No  formal  agreement  ever  made.  Old  arrangement  for  obser- 
vation privileges  in  local  public  schools  was  informal,  devoid  of 
expense,  and  long  since  discontinued.  At  present,  no  observa- 
tion work  of  any  nature  is  attempted  outside  the  normal  school. 

FiTCHBURG  Normal. 

Formal  agreement,  first  of  its  kind  made  in  accordance  with 
mandatory  provision  in  chapter  457  of  the  Acts  of  1894.  Per 
capita  basis  attempted  in  the  matter  of  teachers'  salaries,  with 
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practice  teaching  carried  on  in  two  buildings  belonging  to  the 
city  and  two  on  State  land,  one  erected  entirely  at  the  expense 
of  the  State  and  one  in  which  the  State  and  the  city  share, 
but  Pot  equally.  Jurisdiction,  although  joint  between  city  and 
State,  favors  the  latter. 

North  Adams. 

Practice  teaching  conducted  in  accordance  with  formal  con- 
tract and  located  in  the  Mark  Hopkins  public  school  of  the  city 
of  North  Adams  and  in  rural  schools  of  the  towns  of  Clarksburg 
and  Williamstown.  Per  capita  basis  attempted  in  city.  State 
adding  to  local  schedules,  inclusive  of  rural  schools,  in  all  prac- 
tice departments.  Joint  jurisdiction  prevails  relative  to  manage- 
ment of  schools. 

Lowell  Normal  School. 

Formal  contract  obtaining  at  this  institution;  per  capita  basis 
attempted.  State  adding  to  schedule  locally  obtaining  in  the 
public  schools  of  Lowell.  Informal  arrangements  of  a  temporary 
nature  made  for  observation  in  rural  schools  of  Tewksbury. 
Control  of  practice  work  in  Lowell  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  authorities. 

Hyannis. 

Practice  work  carried  on  in  building  furnished  by  the  town  and 
in  accordance  with  provisions  of  formal  contract.  State  adds 
variable  sums  to  local  schedule.  Jurisdiction  of  model  school 
vested  jointly  in  the  town  and  State. 

General  Financial  Statement. 

Within  the  so-called  experimental  period  three  schools  were 
established,  namely,  Lexington,  Bridgewater  and  Barre.  As  has 
been  suggested,  the  initial  appropriation  for  this  period  amounted 
to  $10,000,  to  which  was  added  a  similar  amount  contributed  as 
a  gift  by  Edmund  Dwight.  Appropriations  granted  by  the 
Legislature  during  this  period  were  made  upon  a  triennial  basis. 
The  normal  school  idea  was  novel,  and  its  success  from  the  be- 
ginning was  not  taken  as  an  accepted  fact.  To  a  limited  extent 
expenses  of  the  three  schools  inaugurated  within  this  period  were 
borne  by  private  contribution.  The  total  appropriation  made  by 
the  State  for  the  continuance  of  this  work  and  within  this  period 
amounted  to  $28,000.     What  the  private  contributions  totaled  is 
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problematic,  and,  as  stated,  not  to  be  considered  in  this  report. 
In  1845  the  worth  of  the  schools  had  been  demonstrated  to  the 
point  that  a  continuance  of  normal  educational  training  seemed 
to  be  an  assured  fact,  and  it  was  in  that  year  and  by  chapter 
100  of  the  Resolves  of  1845  that  the  legislative  title  of  the  schools 
was  established,  —  they  were  to  be  henceforth  known  as  "  State 
normal"  schools. 

In  the  second  period  (1845-70)  development  of  the  normal 
school  system  was  more  marked,  and  in  addition  to  the  three 
schools  created  in  the  early  days  there  was  added  in  this  period 
a  normal  institution  at  Salem.  Of  the  three  original  schools 
Lexington  had  been  transferred  to  West  Newton,  and  from  that 
locality  to  its  present  site  at  Framingham.  The  normal  school 
at  Barre  had  been  discontinued  and  the  institution  transferred 
to  its  present  site  at  Westfield,  Mass.  The  original  site  of  the 
Bridgewater  School  has  remained  unchanged.  In  1859,  by 
chapter  198  of  the  resolves  of  that  3^ear,  the  first  annual  appro- 
priation for  the  support  of  normal  schools  was  made.  It  should 
be  understood  that  for  many  years  subsequent  to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  normal  school  system  appropriations  made  for  the 
support  of  the  schools  were  provided  in  lump  sums  from  which 
proportionate  amounts  were  apportioned  for  individual  normal 
schools.  The  amounts  appropriated  were  for  many  years  taken 
from  the  income  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund,  of  which 
more  later. 

The  total  appropriation  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  support 
of  the  four  normal  schools  in  the  second  so-called  period  was 
$487,928. 

The  third  period  (1870-94)  was  one  of  interest  and  importance 
from  many  points  of  view.  It  was  in  1870  that  the  power  of 
direction  hitherto  possessed  by  the  Board  of  Education  over  the 
normal  institutions  was  changed  to  that  of  control.  In  this 
period  two  normal  institutions  were  added  to  the  system,  making 
a  total  of  six  normal  schools  at  the  close  of  this  period.  Worces- 
ter Normal  School  was  established  in  1871,  and  two  j^ears  after- 
ward the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  came  into  existence. 
The  blanket  system  of  appropriation  for  all  the  schools  still  con- 
tinued, and  with  the  gradual  establishment  of  dormitory  facili- 
ties at  the  various  normal  schools  came  yearly  increases  in 
expenditures  for  these  institutions.  As  in  earlier  periods  of  the 
system  the  source  of  appropriations  was  the  Massachusetts 
School  Fund.      Within  this  period  for   the  increased   number   of 
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schools  the  total  appropriation  made  by  the  State  amounted  to 
$3,162,842.  In  1870,  when  control  of  the  normal  institutions  was 
conferred  upon  the  Board  of  Education,  the  total  value  of  normal 
school  property  amounted  to  $31,295.93.  At  the  close  of  this 
period  normal  school  property  had  substantially  increased  in 
value,  and  in  1893  such  property  represented  a  total  outlay  of 
$945,216.96.  With  the  enactment  of  chapter  457  of  the  Acts  of 
1894  came  a  material  increase  in  the  number  of  normal  schools, 
which  was  of  necessity  accompanied  by  manifestly  enlarged 
expenditures  for  normal  school  support.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  457  of  the  Acts  of  1894  normal  schools  were 
established  at  Fitchburg,  North  Adams,  Hyannis  and  Lowell. 
By  the  creation  of  these  four  additional  schools  the  number  of 
normal  institutions  was  increased  to  ten.  Of  the  four  additional 
schools  provided  by  this  act  three  were  equipped  gradually  with 
dormitory  accommodations,  making  the  total  expense  for  the 
additional  number  of  institutions  a  decided  one. 

The  blanket  system  of  appropriation  for  support  of  normal 
schools  continued  to  obtain  even  at  this  late  day,  and  to  a  large 
extent  the  source  of  appropriations  came,  as  of  old,  from  the 
Massachusetts  School  Fund.  The  legislative  grants  for  support 
of  the  normal  schools  from  1894  to  1909,  the  date  of  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Board,  amounted  to  $5,245,583,  a  sum  almost 
double  that  received  in  the  preceding  period. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  total  valuation  of  normal  school 
property  in  1893  was  $945,216.96.  At  the  close  of  1908,  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  normal  school  property  represented  an  outlay  of 
$2,687,530.74,  more  than  double  the  value  of  State  normal 
property  in  1893.  It  was  during  this  period,  and  beginning  with 
the  enactment  of  chapter  456  of  the  Acts  of  1903,  that  the  utili- 
zation of  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund  as  a  source  of  appro- 
priations for  the  support  of  normal  schools  was  discontinued,  and 
it  was  in  1905  that  direct  appropriation  for  each  normal  school 
was  first  substituted  in  place  of  the  blanket  appropriation 
obtaining  for  so  many  years. 

The  final  period  suggested  in  the  development  of  the  normal 
system  embraces  the  years  1909-13,  inclusive.  It  was  by  chapter 
457  of  the  Acts  of  1909  that  the  consolidation  of  the  Commission 
on  Industrial  Education  and  the  Board  of  Education  was  ef- 
fected, the  latter  taking  over  the  powers  held  by  the  former.  In 
this  reorganization  a  change  of  administrative  policy  was  adopted. 
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and  from,  this  time  onward  appropriations  and  expenditures  made 
for  the  normal  schools  were  largely  effected  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  newly  created  executive  officer  of  the 
Board  known  as  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

During  this  period  of  centralized  executive  administration  the 
total  amount  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  normal  schools 
equaled  the  sum  of  $2,454,858,  and  the  total  valuation  of  nor- 
mal school  property  at  the  close  of  1913  was  estimated  to  be 
$3,123,803.10.  The  total  of  regular  appropriations  made  for  the 
normal  schools  in  1913  amounted  to  $467,818,  with  special 
appropriations  aggregating  $22,100.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
normal  school  system  to  the  close  of  1913  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  system  have  totaled  approximately  and  in  round 
numbers  $11,379,211.  Of  this  amount  the  various  institutions 
have  actually  received  as  formal  apportionments  an  approximate 
total  of  $11,156,000,  while  a  total  of  approximately  $223,211 
has  been  expended  throughout  the  history  of  the  system  in  a 
general  way  by  the  Board  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  continued 
support  of  all  normal  schools.  The  above  statements  deal  ex- 
clusively with  the  sums  legislatively  appropriated  for  the  support 
of  the  system,  and  do  not,  therefore,  include  the  amounts  re- 
ceived from  the  Todd,  Billings  or  other  similar  funds  established 
by  individuals  and  intrusted  to  the  Board  for  the  benefit  of 
normal  institutions. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  for  years  the  Massachusetts  School 
Fund  continued  to  be  the  source  from  which  appropriations  were 
made  for  the  support  of  the  normal  schools,  it  is  deemed  ad- 
visable to  present  a  few  suggestions  relative  to  the  origin  and 
development  of  this  fund.  "To  be  paid  out  of  the  moiety  of  the 
income  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund  applicable  to  educa- 
tional purposes"  was  the  usual  clause  accompanying  the  desig- 
nation by  the  Legislature  of  sums  to  be  applied  for  normal  school 
support  and  maintenance.  The  Massachusetts  School  Fund  ante- 
dates by  several  years  the  establishment  of  normal  schools.  The 
fund  was  created  by  chapter  169  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1834, 
which  provided  "that  all  moneys  in  the  treasury  derived  from 
the  sale  of  lands  in  the  state  of  Maine  and  from  the  claims  of- 
the  state  on  the  government  of  the  LTnited  States  for  military 
services,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated,  together  with  fifty 
per  centum  of  all  moneys  thereafter  to  be  received  from  the  sale 
of  lands  in  Maine  shall  be  appropriated  to  constitute  a  permanent 
fund  for   the   aid   and  encouragement   of   common   schools,   pro- 
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vided  that  such  fund  shall  not  exceed  one  million  dollars." 
Twenty  years  later,  and  by  chapter  300  of  the  Acts  of  the  year 
1854,  an  increase  of  the  fund  was  provided  by  the  transfer  "of 
such  a  number  of  the  shares  held  by  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
western  railroad  corporation,  as  will,  at  the  rate  of  $100  a  share, 
increase  the  principal  of  said  fund  to  the  sum  of  $1,500,000." 
In  1859,  and  in  section  3  of  chapter  154  of  the  acts  of  that 
year,  it  was  provided  that  "all  the  avails  of  the  moiety  of  the 
sales  of  public  lands  which  by  the  provision  of  the  17th  chapter 
of  the  resolves  of  the  year  1857  inure  immediately  to  the  use  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  use  of  which  is  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act,  shall  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  Fund."  By  this  legislation  provision  was 
made  for  an  indefinite  enlargement  of  the  amount  which  the 
common  schools  would  annually  receive  from  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Had  this  situation  been  permitted  to  remain 
unchanged  the  school  fund  would  have  been  materially  increased, 
and  the  Commonwealth  would  have  stood  foremost  in  the  union 
in  provisions  made  for  free  education  of  children.  In  1859  it  was 
provided  that  one-half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  Back 
Bay  lands  in  Boston  should  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  fund, 
but  five  years  later,  under  the  stress  of  the  civil  war,  this  source 
of  income  was  diverted  to  the  bounty  loan  sinking  fund,  after 
the  principal  of  the  school  fund  should  have  reached  $2,000,000. 
In  1882,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sale  by  the  State  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine  stock  which  formed  part  of  the  investment  the  fund 
was  increased  $700,000  by  the  premiums  received;  and  in  1890 
a  similar  sum  was  placed  in  the  fund  by  the  refunding  of  the 
United  States  direct  tax.  In  1894  the  principal  of  the  fund  was 
fixed  at  $5,000,000,  $100,000  to  be  paid  into  it  annually  from 
the  treasury  until  that  sum  was  reached.  In  1901  the  princi- 
pal amounted  to  $4,370,548.14.  At  present,  the  principal  is 
$5,000,000,  with  an  annual  income  of  $228,758.79.  From  the 
beginning,  the  application  of  the  income  derived  from  this  fund 
was  used  to  stimulate  towns  to  greater  activity  in  educational 
fields.  That  aid  was  withdrawn  in  various  instances  when  the 
growth  of  increasing  wealth  of  the  various  municipalities  ren- 
dered assistance  no  longer  necessary.  The  first  apportionment 
of  the  income  was  made  by  the  Legislature  in  1835,  two  years 
before  the  State  Board  of  Education  was  established.  One-half 
of  the  income  of  the  fund  was  distributed  to  the  several  cities 
and  towns  and  districts,  in  accordance  with  the  ratio  of  popula- 
tion;    the   other   half,    in   proportion   to   the   amount    of    money 
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raised  by  taxation  and  expended  for  the  support  of  schools. 
Later  in  the  same  year  a  law  was  enacted  providing  that  in  the 
future  the  distribution  of  the  income  should  be  made  according 
to  the  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen. 
Five  years  later  distribution  was  again  made  according  to  the 
ratio  of  population,  but  in  the  following  year  a  return  was  made 
to  the  former  basis,  with  the  provision  that  no  apportionment 
should  be  made  to  any  town  that  did  not  raise  a  sum  equal  to 
$1.25  for  each  person  of  school  age.  In  1849  the  sum  to  be 
raised  by  taxation  was  increased  to  $1.50,  and  the  distribution 
was  made  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  persons  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen.  One-half  of  the  income  from  this  period 
to  1903  was  applied  to  the  normal  schools  and  other  general 
educational  expenses.  By  chapter  456  of  the  Acts  of  1903  annual 
apportionment  of  the  income  of  this  fund  formerly  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  normal  schools  was  discontinued,  and  the  income 
of  the  fund  thereafter  made  applicable  as  per  provisions  of 
chapter  456  of  the  Acts  of  1903.  At  present,  no  appropriation 
made  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  normal  schools  is 
taken  from  the  income  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund. 

Two  tables  of  statistics  on  the  normal  schools  are  presented 
herewith.  The  first  table  shows  the  value  of  normal  school 
property  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  several  periods,  and  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  schools  during  each  period.  The 
second  table  presents  information  for  each  normal  school  on 
the  valuation  of  property,  appropriation  for  1914,  number  of 
persons  employed,  salaries  of  teachers,  number  of  pupils,  average 
number  of  pupils  to  an  employee,  average  number  to  a  teacher, 
and  average  costs  per  pupil. 


Value  of  Normal  School  Property 
First  period,  to  1845, 
Second  period,  to  1870, 
Third  period,  to  1893, 
Fourth  period,  to  1908, 
Fifth  period,  to  1913, 


Appropriat 
First  period,  to  1845, 
Second  period,  to  1870, 
Third  period,  to  1894, 
Fourth  period,  to  1909, 
Fifth  period,  to  1913, 


ions  for  Normal  Schools. 


$31,295  93 

945,216  96 

2,687,530  74 

3,112,380  10 


$28,000  00 

487,928  00 

945,216  00 

5,245,583  00 

11,379,211  00 


1  No  record. 
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Normal  Schools  in  Particular. 

Detailed  yearly  review  of  individual  progress  of  the  normal 
schools  since  the  dates  of  their  inceptions,  while  an  interesting 
study,  is  without  doubt  beyond  the  scope  of  the  work  herein 
attempted.  To  secure  information,  however,  that  is  vital  and 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  report,  an  outlined  comparative 
summary  will  be  attempted  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
schools  obtaining  in  1908,  a  period  when  the  stage  of  highest 
development  was  reached  under  the  old  regime,  together  with 
brief  analyses  of  the  academic  status  of  the  schools  in  1913, 
representing  the  latest  stage  of  normal  development  under  con- 
trol of  the  reorganized  Board. 

In  addition  to  this  information,  limited  kindred  data  will  be 
supplied  relative  to  apportionments  and  appropriations  for 
individual  schools,  together  with  suggested  study  of  contract 
relations  pertaining  to  training  school  work  to  which  are  sub- 
joined numerical  facts  concerning  instructors,  graduates  and 
pupils. 

Framtngham  Normal  School. 

In  1908  Framingham  Normal  School  had  been  in  existence 
sixty-nine  years.  Established  at  Lexington  in  1839,  removed  to 
West  Newton  in  184^,  the  school  was  finally  located  on  its 
present  site  in  1853.  In  1908  the  catalogue  announced  two  and 
three  year  courses,  the  former  including  studies  in  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  natural  science,  geography,  psychology,  English 
history,  reading,  drawing  and  music,  Latin,  French  and  chem- 
istry. 

Under  the  head  of  mathematics  were  included  algebra,  geom- 
etry and  astronomy.  In  the  natural  science  group,  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  botany  and  zoology  were  listed. 

The  three-year  course,  while  embracing  many  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  two-year  course,  was  confined  in  the  main  to  the 
work  of  instruction  in  household  arts.  From  a  study  of  the 
catalogue  issued  for  that  year  (1908)  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  time  given  to  the  various  branches  of  the  curriculum,  as  no 
schedule  of  studies  nor  time  of  hourly  apportionment  was  indi- 
cated. Without  question,  however,  such  subjects  as  algebra, 
geometry,  astronomy,  French,  Latin,  and  advanced  chemistry, 
listed  as  integral  parts  of  the  school  curriculum,  were  without 
right  of  privilege   incorporated    in  the  studies  of  normal  educa- 
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tion.  Upon  other  studies  rightfully  incorporated  in  the  course  at 
Framingham,  comment  might  well  be  imposed.  Instruction 
given  in  the  subject  of  geography  was  extensive,  and  in  sub- 
stance embraced  topics  rightfully  included  in  the  field  of  cos- 
mology and  anthropology,  and  yet  no  decided  corelation  was 
effected  between  this  subject  and  a  study  of  psychology,  of 
which  latter  topic  but  scant  information  was  furnished  in  the 
catalogue. 

It  might  be  well  to  add  here  in  passing  that  the  general  con- 
sideration accorded  the  study  of  psychology  in  Framingham,  as 
well  as  in  other  normal  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  ca- 
pable then  as  it  is  now  of  vast  improvement.  The  course  in 
history  then  obtaining  unduly  emphasized  attention  to  foreign 
history  (English),  this  constituting  essentially  a  review  of  high 
school  work,  and  therefore  of  questionable  value  as  such  in  a 
normal  school  curriculum. 

The  regular  two-year  course  could  be  characterized  as  one 
wherein  unwarranted  consideration  was  given  to  advanced  aca- 
demic subjects,  and. as  such  operated  in  a  substantial  measure 
to  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  the  school  was  established. 

Instruction  in  household  arts,  a  feature  of  the  three-year 
course,  had  been  part  of  the  school  curriculum  since  1898, 
following  an  order  occasioned  by  legislative  activity  to  the  effect 
that  this  study  should  be  made  compulsory  in  the  public  schools. 
(See  chap.  320,  Acts  of  1894;    also  sect.  1,  chap.  42,  R.  L.) 

With  the  introduction  of  the  household  arts  course  in  Framing- 
ham, .made  possible  largely  through  the  Hemenway  gift,  this 
particular  institution  had  been  designated  as  the  exclusive  home 
of  this  academic  activity.  This  situation,  however,  did  not  long 
obtain,  and  in  1908,  as  at  the  present  time,  there  was  an  un- 
warranted duplication  of  effort  in  this  study  in  several  of  the 
normal  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  first  group  of  house- 
hold arts  students  at  Framingham  Normal,  three  in  number, 
received  diplomas  in  1907.  Such  list  comprised  3.8  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  number  of  graduates  for  that  year.  The  following 
year  the  number  was  increased  to  7,  comprising  10.6  per  cent, 
of  the  total  roster  of  school  graduates  for  that  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  know,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  record,  that 
from  the  inception  of  the  household  arts  course  in  Framingham 
not  a  few  students  graduating  therefrom  obtained  employment 
in  this  branch  of  work  in  other  than  public  educational  fields. 
Private  schools  offered  more  remunerative  positions  to  graduates 
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in  this  course,  while  other  students  completing  the  same  work 
found  ready  and  profitable  employment  as  dietitians  in  hotels, 
hospitals  and  private  institutions.  A  development  in  this  branch 
of  public  instruction,  and  a  subsequent  broader  recognition  of 
the  need  for  this  training  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
served  to  increase  subsequently  the  number  of  household  arts 
graduates  finding  employment  in  public  schools. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  its  work  in  this  course  Framing- 
ham  Normal  School  has  been  peculiarly  equipped  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  requiring  such  instruction,  and  it  would  seem 
advisable,  therefore,  that  this  institution  be  allowed  to  develop 
along  these  lines,  and  be  additionally  equipped,  if  necessary, 
with  the  needful  apparatus  and  corps  of  instructors  to  engage  in 
the  work  exclusively  of  preparing  students  for  advanced  work  in 
household  arts  instruction.  The  designation  of  Framingham  as 
the  exclusive  home  for  thorough  advanced  work  in  this  study 
would  eliminate  what  now  amounts  to  an  unwarranted  sub- 
stantial competition  in  this  same  course  among  the  other  normal 
schools. 

As  has  been  suggested,  administration  of  affairs  at  this  normal 
school  in  1908  was  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  visitors 
assigned  to  this  institution  and  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
principal.  This  method  was  in  vogue  throughout  the  State  in 
the  normal  schools.  While  undoubtedly  possessed  of  merit, 
such  system  was  manifestly  inadequate  to  effect  a  proper  co- 
relationship  and  standardization  of  studies  (and  of  business 
administration)  of  uniform  value  throughout  the  normal  school 
system  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  lack  of  uniformity  in  aca- 
demic work,  amounting  in  not  a  few  instances  to  uncalled-for 
academic  competition,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  effect  an 
unjust  handicap  to  a  normal  school  graduate. 

In  the  year  immediately  following  1908  the  State  Board  of 
Education  was  affected  by  a  reorganization,  and  as  set  forth  in 
the  preliminary  statement  to  this  chapter,  an  appreciation  of 
each  State  normal  school  can  be  in  part  realized  by  a  joint  sur- 
vey of  the  work  obtaining  in  the  schools  in  1908  and  1913. 
Mindful,  therefore,  of  this  point  of  view,  and  proceeding  with  a 
continued  survey  of  Framingham  Normal  School  it  is  observed 
that,  as  in  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  reorganization  of 
the  Board,  the  curriculum  of  the  school  in  1913  was  still  burdened 
to  an  unwarranted  degree  with  material  of  no  advantage  to 
pupils  of  normal  educational  aims  and  purposes.     The  curricu- 
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lum  of  the  school  in  1913  was  substantially  the  same  as  that 
obtaining  in  1908.  Millinery  had  been  added,  however,  and  in 
the  catalogue  of  1913  this  study  found  a  place  with  astronomy, 
French  and  other  subjects,  all  of  which  were  absolutely  foreign 
to  elementary  educational  work.  Chemistry,  biology,  bacteri- 
ology, physics  and  physiology  also  were  to  be  found  in  the  cata- 
logue for  the  same  year.  Just  how  far  the  study  of  these  sub- 
jects was  pursued  has  not  been  made  plain.  It  is  doubtful  if 
advanced  work  in  such  subjects  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
equipment  of  a  teacher  in  the  advanced  household  arts  course, 
and  it  is  questionable,  therefore,  if  these  subjects  should  have 
merited  the  consideration  which  doubtlessly  they  had  been  re- 
ceiving in  the  Framingham  Normal  School. 

No  improvement  is  noticed  in  the  latest  catalogue  over  that 
of  the  one  issued  in  1908.  Definite  information  should  be  given 
in  these  publications  so  that  one  would  be  able  to  learn  of  the 
necessary  time  to  be  given  to  each  of  the  subjects  undertaken. 
It  is  evident  that  conditions  existing  in  this  institution  demand  a 
thorough  change.  A  complete  reorganization  of  the  academic 
work  of  the  school  is  necessary,  and  this  reorganization  should  be 
conducted  along  lines  whereby  the  studies  will  be  made  to  func- 
tion strictly  for  the  work  for  which  the  school  was  established. 
This  should  be  done  in  justice  to  the  pupils  who,  acting  in  good 
faith,  have  entered  the  school  to  become  equipped  as  teachers, 
and  it  should  also  be  brought  about  as  the  standpoint  of  a  duty 
which  the  State  Board  of  Education  owes  as  agent  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  to  its  citizens,  to  provide  proper 
and  suitable  instruction  for  normal  school  pupils. 

The  contractual  relationship  existing  in  1908,  and  continuing 
in  1913,  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  town  of  Framing- 
ham  relative  to  practice  school  work  is  one. worthy  of  comment 
and  criticism.  The  agreement  covering  practice  school  work  has 
been  set  forth  in  a  previous  chapter  of  this  report,  and  in  sub- 
stance it  provides  that  the  town  of  Framingham  should  send 
no  fewer  than  150  pupils  annually  to  the  training  department  of 
the  normal  school.  The  town  was  to  pay  one-half  of  the  salaries 
of  three  teachers  for  each  of  the  primary,  intermediate  and 
grammar  departments,  of  which  there  should  be  nine  grades. 
Authority  over  the  training  department  was  divided  between  the 
State  and  town.  Save  for  the  expense  of  textbooks  and  supplies 
purchased  for  the  three  teachers  whose  salaries  were  partly  paid 
by  the  town,  the  burden  of  this  department  was  one  solely  for 
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the  Commonwealth,  and  the  exercise  of  authority  one  which  the 
Commonwealth  was  forced  to  share  with  the  town,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  training  department  was  in  the  normal  school 
building  and  wholly  supported  by  the  State. 

Clause  8  of  the  agreement  provided  that  the  town  should  pay 
transportation  of  such  pupil-teachers  as  were  assigned  by  the 
local  superintendent  of  schools,  in  conjunction  with  the  normal 
school  principal,  to  teach  in  public  schools  of  the  town. 

In  1908  there  were  eight  assistant  teachers  in  the  practice 
school,  and  of  this  number  the  town  paid,  as  has  been  stated, 
one-half  of  the  salaries  of  three,  or  $2,400  per  annum,  being 
independent  by  agreement  of  any  expense  entailed  by  the 
maintenance  of  such  department  save  as  previously  suggested. 

The  teaching  force  of  the  training  school  in  1913  included  ten 
assistant  teachers,  but  despite  this  increase  of  expense  in  in- 
struction the  town  was  still  protected  by  virtue  of  its  continuing 
agreement,  and  was  limited  to  the  payment  of  but  part  of  the 
salaries  of  three  instructors  in  this  school.  The  town  of  Fram- 
ingham  is  about  to  establish  a  training  school  of  its  own.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  establishment  of  such  school  will  call  for  a  change 
of  arrangement  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  town.  The 
situation  now  existing  would  suggest  an  unwarranted  and  un- 
reasonable outlay  on  the  part  of  the  State,  as  well  as  an  in- 
equitable increment  for  the  town. 

Conditions  existing  in  the  various  normal  schools  relative  to 
contracts  covering  training  school  work  with  the  different  towns 
and  cities  cannot  be  said  to  be  such  that  they  should  meet  on  all 
fours,  but  some  substantial  uniform  contract  covering  training 
school  fundamentals  should  be  effected  and  made  a  standard  for 
all  the  normal  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  uniformity 
would  produce  among  other  beneficial  results  a  material  saving 
to  the  Commonwealth  in  the  expenditure  of  money  for  training 
schools,  the  benefits  of  which  accrue  in  no  small  part  to  the  town 
where  the  various  normal  schools  are  located. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1908  the  roster  of  instructors 
at  the  normal  school  totaled  15.  In  1913  this  number  was  in- 
creased to  21.  The  teaching  corps  for  the  practice  school  in  1908 
numbered  8.  In  1913  there  were  11  connected  with  this  depart- 
ment. The  total  number  of  students  at  the  school  in  1908  num- 
bered 262,  with  a  graduate  list  of  73,  7  receiving  diplomas  in  the 
household  arts  course.  In  1913  the  total  number  of  students  at 
the  school  was  355;    of  this  number  149  graduated,  48  receiving 
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diplomas  in  the  household  arts  course.  The  total  appropriation 
for  the  Framingham  Normal  School  from  the  date  of  its  incep- 
tion to  the  close  of  1908  was  approximately  $1,132,875.  Of 
this  amount,  $30,184  had  been  expended  upon  the  school  while 
located,  respectively,  at  Lexington  and  West  Newton.  In  1908 
the  regular  appropriation  for  the  school  was  $38,443,  and  for  the 
same  purpose  the  appropriation  in  1913  was  $56,621.  From  the 
close  of  1908  to  1913  there  had  been  appropriated  $238,349.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  attending  in  this  period  was  1,193.  Ap- 
proximately 10,400  pupils  have  attended  this  institution  since 
its  beginning,  of  which  total  8,590  had  attended  courses  in  the 
institution  prior  to  1908.  Prior  to  1908  there  had  been  2,712 
graduates.  Between  the  years  1908  and  1913  there  were  431 
diplomas  granted.  In  1913  the  graduate  list,  exclusive  of  house- 
hold arts  graduates,  totaled  101.  The  total  graduate  list  of  the 
school  is  3,244.  A  grand  total  of  appropriations  (regular  and 
special)  for  this  school  since  the  date  of  inception  approximates 
the  sum  of  $1,427,845,  $1,612.50  having  been  appropriated  for 
special  purposes  from  the  close  of  1908  to  1913,  inclusive. 

Data  relative  to  the  general  financial  and  physical  condition 
of  the  schools  are  presented  in  other  chapters.  It  is  important 
however,  to  suggest  here  that  the  present  condition  relative  to 
the  physical  status  of  the  Framingham  school  warrants  the 
statement  that  a  careful  scrutiny  and  analysis  of  the  school's 
physical  needs  has  apparently  never  been  fully  realized  in  regard 
to  the  proper,  safe  and  adequate  housing  of  the  student  body. 
The  recent  partial  demolition  of  one  of  the  dormitories  of  this 
school  evidences  the  fact  that  save  for  a  fortunate  turn  which 
the  fire  pursued  through  the  partitions  of  the  building  a  grave 
loss  of  life  might  have  resulted  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
dormitories  of  this  building  had  not  been  made  of  the  necessary 
fireproof  construction. 

Bridgewater  Normal  School. 

Rounding  out  its  sixty-eighth  year  of  existence  in  1908,  the 
Bridgewater  Normal  School  was  one  of  the  pioneer  group  of 
normal  schools  established  in  Massachusetts.  Affected  in  the 
course  of  its  academic  history  by  gradual  developments  in  cur- 
riculum, the  school  offered  in  1908  six  courses  of  study  covering 
periods  of  from  one  to  four  years.  Because  of  the  individual 
academic  problem   confronting   the   Bridgewater   Normal   School 
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it  is  deemed  expedient  to  set  forth  in  detail  the  many  courses 
obtaining  in  this  school  in  1908,  with  changes  made  in  the  latest 
curriculum  of  the  institution.  The  courses  in  1908  were  as 
follows:  — 

1.  A  kindergarten-primary  course. 

This  course  covers  a  period  of  three  years  and  prepares  equally  for 
teaching  in  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  grades. 


First  Year. 


First  Term. 
English  I., 
Vocal  Expression  I., 
French  I.  or  German  I., 
Geometry  I., 
Vocal  music, 
Manual  arts, 
Gymnastics,   . 
Elementary  psychology, 


Periods 
per  Week. 
2 
2 
5 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 

25 


Second  Term. 
English  III., 
Vocal  Expression  II., 
French  II.  or  German  II. 
Arithmetic,    . 
Physiology,    . 
Manual  arts. 
Gymnastics, 
Observation  in  model  schoo  1, 


Periods 
per  Week. 
3 
2 
5 
4 
3 
4 
2 
2 

25 


Third  Term. 
Biology, 
Manual  arts. 
Gymnastics,  . 
Educational  study  of  man. 
Observation  in  kindergarten. 
Kindergarten  theory, 


Fifth  Term. 
Literature, 
Kindergarten  theory. 
Teaching, 


Second  Year. 

Periods 
per  Week.  Fourth  Term. 

3  Nature  study, 

3  Child  study, 

2  Gymnastics, 
10  History  of  Education  II., 

3  Observation  in  kindergarten, 

3  Kindergarten  theory, 

—  Teaching, 
24 

Third  Year. 

Periods 
per  Week.  Sixth  Term. 

4  History  of  art, 

4  Kindergarten  theory, 

15  Primary  methods, 

—  Teaching, 
23 


Periods 
per  Week. 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
10 

26 


Periods 

per  Week. 

2 

4 


15 


23 


2.  An  elementary  course. 

The  time  required  for  the  completion  of  this  course  depends  upon  the 
abiUty  of  the  student.  It  may  be  completed  in  two  years  by  an  able  stu- 
dent, but  the  range  of  requirements  demanded  of  graduates  is  so  wide,  and 
the  amount  of  work  required  is  consequently  so  large,  that  many  students 
find  it  necessary  to  take  additional  time.  A  diploma  is  given  when  the 
course  is  satisfactorily  completed. 

Stud(|ints  are  urgently  requested  to  consider  the  advantages  of  the 
three  and  four  year  courses. 
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First 

Year. 

Periods 

Periods 

First  Term,  Junior  1 .             per  Week 

Second  Term,  Junior  2. 

per  Week 

English  I. 2 

English  II.,    .... 

4 

Vocal  music, 

4 

Vocal  Expression  I., 

2 

Geometry  I., 

4 

Arithmetic,    . 

5 

Physics  I., 

4 

Algebra  I.,     . 

4 

Chemistry  I., 

4 

Physiology,    . 

3 

Mineralogy  I., 

2 

Manual  arts, 

4 

Manual  arts, 

4 

Model  school  I.,  II., 

2 

Gymnastics,  . 

2 

Gymnastics, 

2 

26 

26 

Second  Year. 

Periods 

Periods 

Third  Term,  Senior  1 .            per  Week 

Fourth  Term,  Senior  Z. 

per  Week 

Enghsh  III 3 

English  IV.  (half  term). 

5 

Vocal  Expression  II., 

2 

Vocal  Expression  II., 

2 

Bookkeeping, 

1 

Nature  study,         .          .    •      . 

2 

Biology  I., 

3 

Geography,    .... 

2 

Physiography, 

4 

History  of  Education  I., 

1 

History  I.,  II., 

4 

Gymnastics, 

2 

Manual  arts, 

3 

Psychology  II.,  school  laws,     . 

10 

Gymnastics,   . 

2 

Model  School   IV.,   alternate  three 

Model  School  III., 

2 

weeks. 

15 

24  39 

3.  An  intermediate  or  three-year  course. 

This  course  includes  all  the  subjects  of  the  elementary  course,  with 
electives  from  the  advanced  studies  of  the  regular  course.  It  meets  the 
wants  of  those  who  desire  elective  studies,  and  gives  opportunity  for  more 
extended  practice  in  the  model  school  and  a  broader  preparation  for  teach- 
ing, with  better  opportunities  for  employment.  It  requires  three  years  for 
its  completion.  A  diploma  is  given  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
this  course. 

4.  The  regular  four-year  course. 

This  course,  which  is  a  distinct  course  from  the  beginning,  includes  the 
maximum  work  in  the  subjects  of  the  elementary  course  and  the  educa- 
tional study  of  the  advanced  phases  of  the  subjects.  It  gives  abundant 
opportunities  for  practice  teaching  and  for  intensive  study  in  preparation 
for  principalships  and  departmental  teaching. 


First  Year.  —  Class  D. 


First  Term 
English  I.,      . 
Vocal  Expression  I 
French  I., 
Geometry  II., 
Vocal  music. 
Manual  arts. 
Gymnastics,  . 
Elementary  psychology. 


Periods 
per  Week. 
3 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 


Second  Term.. 
French  II.,     . 
Algebra  II.,   . 
Physics  II.,    . 
Chemistry  II., 
Mineralogy  II., 
Manual  arts. 
Gymnastics, 


Periods 
per  Week. 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 


25 


26 
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Second  Year.  —  Class  C. 


Third  Term. 
English  II.,    . 
Vocal  Expression  II., 
Latin  I., 
Arithmetic,     . 
Physiography, 
Manual  arts. 
Gymnastics,  . 
Model  School  I., 


Periods 

Periods 

per  Week.                            Fourth  Term.                per  Week 

4           English  III 3 

2           Latin  II., 

4 

4           Bookkeeping, 

2 

5           Botany  I.,  II., 

2 

4           Physiography, 

3 

2           Geography,    . 

2 

2           History  I.,  II., 

4 

2           Manual  arts. 

4 

—           Gymnastics, 

2 

25 


Third  Year.  — ■  Class  B. 


26 


Periods 

Periods 

Fifth  Term. 

per  Week. 

Sixth  Term. 

per  Week 

English  V 

4 

German  II.,  . 

5 

Vocal  Expression  III.,      . 

.     2 

Greek, 

5 

Latin  III 

4 

Chemistry  III.,  IV., 

5 

German  I.,     . 

5 

History  III., 

4 

Geometry  III.,  Algebra  III.,     . 

4 

Manual  arts, 

4 

Physics  III.,  .... 

5 

Gymnastics, 

2 

Zoology  I.,  II 

4 

Model  School  III., 

7 

Gymnastics,  .... 

2 

— 

Model  School  II 

2 
32 

rth  Year 

32 

Fou 

.  — Class  A. 

Periods 

Periods 

Seventh  Term. 

per  Week 

Eighth  Term. 

per  Week 

Zoology  III., 

5 

English  VI.,  .... 

4 

Gymnastics,  .... 

2 

Vocal  Expression  IV.,      . 

3 

The  study  of  man,  school  laws. 

10 

Geometry  IV.,  trigonometry,  . 

6 

Model  School  IV.,  VI.,    . 

10 

Botany  III., 

4 

— 

Zoology  IV., 

4 

27 

Geology,         .... 

4 

Astronomy,    .... 

5 

History  of  art. 

2 

Gymnastics, 

2 

History  of  Education  II., 

2 

Model  School  V.,    . 

- 

36 

5.  A  special  course  of  two  years  for  teachers  of  three  years'  experience. 

Teachers  of  three  years'  experience  who  bring  satisfactory  recommenda- 
tions may,  with  the  consent  of  the  principal  and  the  board  of  visitors, 
select  a  course  from  the  following  studies :  — 

Required  Subjects.  —  Principles  of  education,  the  art  of  teaching,  school 
organization,  school  government,  history  of  education,  school  laws  of 
Massachusetts,  child  study,  observation  and  a  hmited  amoimt  of  teaching. 

Electives.  —  The  principles  and  method  of  teaching  any  of  the  subjects 
of  the  elementary  or  regular  course. 

The  written  examination  is  not  required  for  admission  to  this  course. 
A  certificate  is  given  for  a  course  of  one  year;  for  a  two-year  course  a 
diploma  is  granted.    A  minimum  of  twenty  periods  per  week  is  required. 
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Graduates  of  normal  schools  may  select  a  postgraduate  course  of  one 
or  two  years,  whicli  shall  include  the  principles  of  education. 

6.  A  special  course  of  one  year  for  college  graduates. 

The  course  of  study  for  one  year  is  as  follows :  — ■ 

Required  Subjects.  —  Principles  of  education,  the  art  of  teaching,  school 
organization,  school  government,  history  of  education,  school  laws  of 
Massachusetts,  child  study,  observation  either  in  the  model  school  or  in  a 
large  high  school,  practice  in  teaching. 

Eledives.  — •  The  principles  and  method  of  teaching  any  of  the  subjects 
of  the  regular  course. 

Candidates  are  admitted  to  this  course  without  written  examination.  A 
minimum  of  twenty  periods  per  week  is  required,  and  wh'en  the  course  is 
successfully  completed  a  diploma  is  granted. 

The  work  is  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  class.  All  the  facilities 
of  the  normal  and  model  schools  are  available,  and  also  the  use  of  the 
Brockton  High  School  for  observation  purposes. 

Changes  in  the  curriculum  of  1908  and  as  now  in  force  are  set  forth  as 
follows :  — 

1.  Kindergarten-primary  course. 


Studies  added:  — 
Reading. 
Practical  science. 
Form  study. 
Penmanship. 

Studies  added :  — 
Reading. 
Penmanship. 
Kindergarten  theory. 


Studies  added: 
Reading. 
Penmanship. 

Studies  added: 
Manual  arts. 
Penmanship. 


First  Term,  First  Year. 

Studies  dropped:  — 
Vocal  Expression  I. 
French  I.  or  German  I. 
Elementary  psychology. 

Second  Term,  First  Year. 

Studies  dropped:  — 
Vocal  Expression  II. 
French  II.  or  German  II. 

Third  Term,  Second  Year. 

Studies  dropped:  — 
Biology. 

Fourth  Term,  Second  Year. 

Studies  dropped:  — 
Child  study. 

History  of  Education  II. 
Observation  in  kindergarten. 


Studies  added:  — 
History  of  education. 
Primary  methods. 

Study  added:  — 
Apprentice  teaching. 


Fifth  Term,  Third  Year. 

Study  dropped :  — 
Literature. 

Sixth  Term,  Third  Year. 

Studies  dropped:  — 
History  of  art. 
Kindergarten  theory. 
Primary  methods. 
Teaching. 
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2.  Elementary  course. 

First  Term,  Junior  1. 

Studies  added:  —  Studies  dropped:  — 

Reading.  Geometry  I. 

Form  study.  Physics  I. 

Practical  science.  Cliemistry  I. 

Penmanship.  Mineralogy  I. 

Second  Term,  Junior  2. 

Studies  added:  —  Studies  dropped:  — 

Reading.  Vocal  Expression  I. 

Nature  study.  Algebra  I. 

Model  School  I.  Model  School  I.,  II. 
Penmanship. 

Third  Term,  Senior  1. 

Studies  added:  —  Studies  dropped:  — ■ 

Reading.  Vocal  Expression  II. 

Penmanship.  Bookkeeping. 

Nature  study.  Biology  I. 

Geography.  Physiography. 

History.  History  I.,  II. 


Model  School  II. 
Teaching  six  weeks. 


Fourth  Term,  Senior  2. 


Studies  added:  —  Studies  dropped:  — 

Geography  one-half  term.  Vocal  Expression  II. 

Penmanship.  Model  school  IV.,  alternate  three  weeks. 
Teaching  ten  weeks. 

3.  Advanced  or  three-year  course. 

This  course  is  practically  the  same  as  the  elementary  course,  with  the 
following  subjects  added:  — 

(a)  English:  advanced  Uterature,  reading  for  upper  grades. 
(6)  Mathematics:  constructive  geometry,  business  arithmetic. 

(c)  History:   English  history  as  a  basis  for  American  history,  general 
history,  and  the  history  of  education. 

(d)  Science:  advanced  nature  study,  applied  physics  and  chemistry. 

(e)  Manual  arts:  drawing  and  minor  crafts. 

(/)  Methods  in  grammar  grades :  one-half  year  of  apprentice  teaching. 

4.  Four-year  course. 

First  Term,  First  Year. 
Studies  added: —  Studies  dropped:  — 

Reading.  Vocal  Expression  I. 

Zoology.  French  I. 

Geometry.  Geometry  II. 

Chemistry.  Vocal  music. 

Elementary  psychology. 

Second  Term,  First  Year. 
Studies  added:  —  Studies  dropped:  — 

Reading.  French  II.  , 

Botany.  Algebra  II. 

Physics.  Physios  II. 

Vocal  music.  Chemistry  II. 

Mineralogy.  Mineralogy  II. 
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Third  Term,  Second  Year. 
Study  added:  —  Studies  dropped:  — 

Reading.  Vocal  Expression  II. 

Latin  I. 

Fourth  Term,  Second  Year. 
Studies  dropped:  — 
Latin  II. 
Botany  I.,  II. 

Survey  of  the  several  courses  offered  at  this  school  suggests  a 
manifest  preference  for  student  training  in  cultural  subjects. 
From  the  early  70's,  when  the  four-year  course  received  an 
impetus  at  Bridgewater,  cultural  work  for  normal  school  pupils 
has  been  afforded  marked  consideration.  Conditions  at  that  time 
no  doubt  warranted  such  attention  and  development.  Then,  and 
for  some  years  subsequent,  local  school  authorities  were  accus- 
tomed to  select  teachers  for  high  school  work  from  any  available 
source,  and  for  this  reason  consideration  was  given  to  normal 
school  graduates  possessed  of  adequate  equipment  in  cultural 
branches.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  tendency  of  local  school 
boards  and  committees  has  been  to  seek  for  college  requirements 
in  candidates  for  high  school  work,  and  this  change  of  viewpoint 
has  served  to  bring  to  a  focus  the  question  of  advisability  of 
continuing  and  developing  the  cultural  side  of  normal  education 
as  emphasized  at  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School. 

In  lieu,  therefore,  of  a  detailed  comparative  examination  of  the 
different  branches  of  studies  offered  in  this  school  in  1908  and 
1913,  a  more  general  view  will  be  taken  of  the  present  academic 
problem  confronting  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School,  and  from 
this  view  should  be  considered  in  the  large  the  possibilities  of 
developing  the  institution  along  more  advanced  lines  of  study 
leading  to  degree  work  in  pedagogy,  or  restricting  the  scope  of 
instruction  in  this  school  to  provide  only  for  the  elementary 
grades,  with  additional  facilities  for  equipment  of  experienced 
student-teachers  for  positions  as  district  superintendents  of 
schools,  and  in  some  cases  as  departmental  heads. 

If  development  is  to  be  made  along  the  line  of  degree  work 
in  this  instruction  the  cultural  side  now  emphasized  will,  of 
necessity,  continue,  and  its  development  will  call  for  improve- 
ment of  instruction  and  extension  of  subjects,  since  the  present 
curriculum  of  the  school  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  grant 
of  degrees  in  pedagogy.  To  equip  fully  the  Bridgewater  Normal 
School  for  degree  work  would  mean  added  expense,  and  would 
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bring  forth  in  sharp  hnes  a  poHcy  hitherto  not  a  part  of  the 
Commonwealth's  plan  in  the  education  of  public  school  teachers. 
It  would  also  suggest  the  query  as  to  whether  or  not  other 
educational  institutions  in  the  State  now  empowered  to  grant 
degrees  were  meeting  fully  demands  made  upon  them  in  this 
line  of  work.  It  might  well  be  questioned  if  this  extension 
policy  will  be  a  wise  one  for  the  Commonwealth  to  adopt.  If 
degree  work  in  pedagogy  is  adopted  in  the  reorganization  of 
Bridgewater  Normal  School^  it  would  unquestionably  develop 
substantial  competition  between  this  normal  school  and  colle- 
giate institutions  located  in  Massachusetts,  in  which  every 
facility  at  a  low  cost  is  offered  to  pupils  desiring  advanced  peda- 
gogical instruction  leading  to  degrees.  At  present,  those  taking 
what  is  known  as  advanced  or  cultural  work  in  the  normal 
school  at  Bridgewater  are  allowed  two  years'  credit  for  such 
at  Harvard,  Radcliffe,  Brown  and  Boston  universities,  and  in 
Teachers'  College  in  New  York  City.  This  fact  of  itself  con- 
notes a  quasi-collegiate  standard  maintained  at  Bridgewater 
and  not  expected  of  a  Massachusetts  State  normal  school. 
Should  this  policy  of  merit  work  be  eliminated  it  would  be 
necessary,  in  the  readjustment  of  courses  now  maintained  at 
Bridgewater,  to  eliminate  wholly  some  of  the  studies  now  offered, 
and  to  change  the  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  institu- 
tion in  the  training  of  teachers  for  elementary  work,  and  for 
the  added  work  of  instruction  for  teachers  of  experience  who 
aim  to  become  district  superintendents  or  administrative  heads. 
This  latter  plan  would  seem  to  be  the  logical  solution  of  the 
academic  problem  confronting  Bridgewater.  At  the  present 
time  Salem,  Fitchburg,  Bridgewater  and  the  Massachusetts 
Normal  Art  School  are  maintaining  courses  to  equip  graduates 
for  work  in  grades  leading  up  to  and  including  certain  high 
school  subjects.  Fitchburg,  however,  deals  with  manual  and 
practical  arts  in  the  form  of  a  specialty;  Salem  is  concerned  with 
commercial  branches;  while  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
School  is  concerned  with  advanced  work  in  drawing  and  design- 
ing, —  Bridgewater  alone  of  this  group  emphasizing  the  purely 
cultural  development  of  normal  school  pupils.  It  would  seem 
obvious  and  logical  that  one  normal  institution  of  the  Common- 
wealth should  concern  itself  exclusively,  in  addition  to  the  work 
of  preparation  for  the  elementary  classes,  with  administrative 
equipment  of  candidates  for  district  superintendencies  and 
executive  positions,   and  it  is   submitted   that  for  this   purpose 
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Bridgewater  is  peculiarly  equipped.  To  meet  these  needs  neces- 
sitates, as  heretofore  stated,  certain  changes  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  school.  With  such  changes  effected  the  readjustment 
would  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  the  educational  work  under- 
taken at  the  Bridgewater  school. 

The  model  or  training  school  is  located  within  the  administra- 
tion building  of  the  normal  school.  The  history  of  the  training 
school  in  Bridgewater  has  not  been  altogether  a  happy  one. 
At  present  there  is  one  principal  with  twelve  assistants  employed 
in  this  school,  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  principal 
of  the  normal  school.  For  maintenance  and  up-keep  of  the  nine 
grades  obtaining  in  the  training  school  the  town  pays  annually 
the  sum  of  $4,912,  while  the  State  contributes  for  the  same 
purposes  $6,636,  such  figures  relating  to  salaries  of  instructors 
only.     This  situation  has  been  in  vogue  for  many  years. 

As  an  additional  burden  the  Commonwealth  has  the  care, 
maintenance,  repair,  heating,  lighting,  etc.,  of  the  building  in 
which  the  pupils  of  the  town  are  instructed.  The  jurisdiction 
of  this  training  department  is  joint,  being  divided  between  the 
principal  of  the  normal  school  and  the  town  authorities.  This 
arrangement  places  an  unwarranted  financial  burden  upon  the 
State,  and  it  reduces  also  to  a  remarkably  low  degree  the  per 
capita  cost  of  education  in  the  town  of  Bridgewater.  The  con- 
tention of  the  principal  of  the  normal  school  is  that  a  change 
of  the  present  contract  would  result  in  disaster  for  the  normal 
school  relative  to  its  model  or  training  school  department,  inas- 
much as  a  new  contract  based  upon  an  admittedly  more  equitable 
plan  would  result  in  the  town's  withdrawal  of  its  pupils  from 
the  training  school,  and  in  the  erection  of  a  town  primary  school. 
This  contention,  however,  should  not  be  the  sole  determining 
factor  in  dealing  with  the  present  inequitable  situation. 

As  was  found  in  the  case  of  the  Framingham  Normal  School, 
so  it  is  likewise  true  with  reference  to  Bridgewater,  that  the 
powers  of  the  principal  relative  to  the  curriculum  and  the 
other  duties  pertaining  to  the  school  are  entirely  recommendatory 
and  suggestive,  and  therefore  possessed  of  limited  executive 
value.  This  situation,  and  it  is  a  recognized  element  in  the 
policy  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  must  in  many  respects 
be  changed  if  efficient  work  is  to  be  the  slogan  of  the  normal 
schools  of  this  Commonwealth. 

At  present  the  attitude  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  seems 
to  tend  towards  a  continued  centralization  of  all  administrative 
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power  exclusively  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  old  system  of  advisory  boards 
known  as  boards  of  visitors  is  a  matter  of  history,  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  if  this  policy  be  continued  to  its  logical  end  it  will 
mean  a  total  elimination  of  adequate,  delegated  power  which  the 
principal  of  the  normal  school  should  possess  and  exercise,  —  a 
power  suggestive  of  limited  initiative,  exclusive  of  policy  making, 
and  necessarily  restricted  in  scope  and  extent  to  details  of  man- 
agement. 

The  total  appropriation  for  this  school  from  the  date  of  its 
inception  to  the  close  of  1908  was  approximately  $1,580,557. 
To  this  date,  10,059  pupils  had  attended  courses  of  the  school, 
of  which  number  3,982  had  graduated.  In  1908,  260  pupils  were 
in  attendance,  and  for  the  same  year  106  graduated.  The  regu- 
lar appropriation  for  the  school  for  1908  was  $52,991.  In  the 
same  year  the  number  of  instructors  in  the  normal  school  proper 
was  17,  with  an  additional  force  of  13  in  the  model  or  training 
school.  From  the  close  of  1908  to  1913  the  total  appropriation 
amounted  to  $471,876.  The  pupils  attending  within  the  same 
period  numbered  1,354,  of  which  total  347  received  diplomas. 

In  1913  the  number  of  pupils  equaled  370,  of  which  number 
134  graduated.  The  instructors  for  that  year  numbered  21  in 
the  normal  school  proper,  with  an  additional  training  or  model 
school  force  of  13.  The  regular  appropriation  for  the  school  for 
1913  was  $69,976. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  school,  therefore,  to  the  present  date 
there  have  been  attending  instruction  in  this  institution  a  total 
of  12,043  pupils,  with  a  total  graduate  list  of  4,569,  and  with  a 
total  appropriation  of  approximately  $2,122,409. 

Westfield  Normal  School. 

In  1908  Westfield  Normal  School  had  been  in  operation  for 
si'xty-four  years.  The  history  of  Westfield  normal,  like  that  of 
Framingham,  has  not  been  entirely  unbroken.  Originally  located 
at  Barre  in  1839,  the  school  continued  there  until  1841,  when  it 
was  discontinued  and  the  subsequent  establishment  at  Westfield 
not  effected  until  1844.  A  glance  at  the  date  of  the  inception  of 
the  school  discloses  the  fact  that  the  then  known  Barre  normal 
was  one  of  the  three  original  schools  first  planned  as  a  result  of 
the  gift  of  Edmund  Dwight,  supplemented  by  the  appropriation 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  for  normal  educational  training 
in  the  State. 
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Courses  of  study  obtaining  in  the  Westfield  Normal  School  in 
1908  numbered  five,  and  were  as  follows:  — 

CouESES  OF  Study  (as  per  Catalogue). 

This  school  offers  (1)  a  general  two-year  course,  (2)  a  three-year  course, 
(3)  a  kindergarten  course,  (4)  a  special  course  for  teachers,  and  (5)  a  special 
course  of  one  year  for  college  graduates. 

I.    General  Two-year  Course. 
The  general  course  of  study  for  two  years  comprises  the  following 
subjects:  — 

1.  Psychology,  history  of  education,  principles  of  teaching,  methods  of 
instruction  and  discipline,  school  organization,  school  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

2.  Methods  of  teaching  the  following  subjects:  — 

(a)  Enghsh,  —  reading,  language,  composition,  literature,  history. 

(b)  Mathematics,  —  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  elementary  algebra  and 
geometry. 

(c)  Science,  —  elementary  physics  and  chemistry,  geography,  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  study  of  minerals,  plants  and  animals. 

(d)  Drawing,  vocal  music,  physical  training,  manual  training. 

3.  Observation  and  practice  in  the  training  school  and  observation  in 
other  pubUc  schools. 

The  amount  of  work  in  this  course  is  so  great  that  only  those  who  enter 
upon  it  most  thoroughly  prepared  can  hope  to  complete  it,  with  the  re- 
quired practice,  in  the  time  assigned  to  it.  Others  need  not  expect  to  finish 
it  in  two  years. 

II.     Three-year  Course. 

The  board  of  visitors  and  the  principal  of  any  normal  school  may  arrange 
for  a  third  year  of  study  and  practice  in  teacliing  under  supervision  for  its 
graduates  whenever  in  their  judgment  such  action  is  desirable.  The 
object  of  this  course  shall  be  a  more  complete  mastery  of  the  topics  ar- 
ranged for  the  regular  two-year  course  and  further  work  in  the  training 
schools;  this  work  in  the  training  schools  shall  be  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  a  teacher  of  the  normal  school,  or  of  a  teacher  especially  approved 
for  that  purpose. 

III.    Kindergarten  Course. 

The  kindergarten  course  requires  two  years  for  its  completion.  The 
first  year's  work  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  general  two-year  course,  except 
that  child  study  and  history  are  substituted  for  English  grammar  and 
geography.  During  the  second  year  the  pupil  spends  all  her  mornings  in 
the  practical  work  of  the  kindergarten,  and  her  afternoons  in  the  study  of 
the  theory  and  the  history  of  the  kindergarten. 

Every  candidate  for  this  course  shall  have  not  only  the  quafifications 
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required  for  admission  to  tlie  general  two-year  course,  but  should  in  addi- 
tion have  some  facihtj^  in  playing  the  piano  and  in  singing. 

Students  pay  the  cost  of  materials  used  by  them,  but  this  expense  does 
not  exceed  110  for  the  course. 

IV.  Special  Course  for  Teachers. 
Teachers  of  three  years'  experience  in  teaching,  who  give  evidence  of 
maturitj'',  good  scholarship,  and  aptness  to  teach,  may,  with  the  consent 
of  the  principal  and  of  the  board  of  visitors,  select  a  course  which  may  be 
completed  in  one  year;  and  when  such  course  is  successfully  completed 
they  shall  receive  a  certificate  for  the  same. 

V.    Special  Course  for  College  Graduates. 

College  graduates  may  be  admitted  to  the  State  normal  schools  without 
examination,  and  may  receive  a  diploma  after  satisfactorily  completing  a 
course  of  one  year,  requiring  at  least  twenty  recitation  periods  per  week, 
and  including  the  advanced  pedagogy  and  practice  of  the  senior  year. 

Experienced  observers  of  pubhc  school  problems  are  agreed  that  the 
high  schools  can  no  longer  furnish  employment  for  all  college  graduates 
who  wish  to  teach.  An  increasing  number  of  such  graduates  must  here- 
after find  their  work  in  the  grammar  schools.  It  is  for  this  class  especially 
that  course  V.  has  been  planned. 

It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  courses  outlined,  supplemented  by 
an  examination  of  the  topical  arrangement  suggested  on  page  22 
of  the  school  catalogue  for  1908,  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
the  academic  equipment  then  in  use  at  Westfield  was  cumber- 
some and  materially  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  students.  In 
addition  to  the  marked  surplus  matter  offered  in  the  studies  of 
psychology  (physiological  and  genetic),  history  of  education 
(ancient  and  modern)  and  geography  it  is  noteworthy  that  all 
three  courses  were  at  that  time  handled  by  one  instructor,  a 
situation,  therefore,  fraught  with  difficulties,  reducing  beneficial 
results  to  nil. 

Duplication  of  effort  is  noticeable  in  the  courses  upon  experi- 
mental psychology  and  physiology,  as  well  as  in  the  studies  of 
physics  and  history,  in  the  latter  course  of  which  a  great  deal  of 
attention  was  given  to  ancient  history,  —  a  topic  by  no  means 
deserving  of  detailed  attention  in  the  normal  school.  Algebra 
and  geometry  too  were  included  in  the  course  of  mathematics, 
as  were  offered  in  other  courses  such  subjects  as  zo51ogy,  geology, 
botany,  chemistry  (of  advanced  grade)  and  others,  to  w^hich  were 
coupled  laboratory  work,  all  of  questionable  value  in  an  institu- 
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tion  the  work  of  which  should  be  concerned  with  the  preparation 
of  students  for  pedagogical  work  in  the  elementary  .grades  of 
public  schools.  As  was  the  case  at  Framingham  at  this  time, 
Westfield  offered  extensions  to  its  elementary  courses  in  the  nature 
of  advanced  classes  for  experienced  teachers.  Such  courses 
should  have  been  established  at  one  normal  school  only  in  the 
Commonwealth,  where  special  preparation  for  graduate  work 
should  have  been  established,  thus  producing  a  saving  of  dupli- 
cation of  academic  effort,  as  well  as  of  exaggerated  demand 
upon  regular  teachers  already  overburdened  with  regular  routine 
studies.  In  accordance  with  a  general  plan  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  studies  in  Westfield  Normal  School  in  1908  had 
been  established  by  the  board  of  visitors  for  that  school,  acting 
in  conjunction  with  the  principal.  As  an  academic  experiment 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  normal  preparation  for  elemen- 
tary teachers,  the  courses  obtaining  in  1908  were  in  the  large 
difficult,  and  should  not  have  been  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

In  number,  the  courses  of  studies  offered  by  the  school  in 
1913  were  the  same  as  suggested  in  the  catalogue  issued  in  1908. 
In  substance,  however,  the  following  changes  are  noticeable: 
in  the  study  of  mathematics,  bookkeeping,  elementary  algebra 
and  geometry  had  been  discontinued;  in  the  science  group  ele- 
mentary physics  had  also  been  eliminated.  Despite  the  im- 
provement occasioned  by  the  elimination  of  these  nonfunction- 
ing studies  there  remains,  nevertheless,  an  urgent  need  for 
further  improvement  of  the  curriculum  now  in  vogue  at  West- 
field  Normal  School.  This  need  becomes  marked  in  the  curtail- 
ment of  such  studies  as  psychology,  history  of  education  and 
science,  and  in  the  elimination  of  the  subjects  of  sociology  and 
general  history.  The  subjects  suggested  for  curtailment,  while 
necessary  for  normal  education,  are  valueless  unless  made  to 
operate  within  a  functioning  sphere.  Those  subjects  suggested 
for  elimination,  such  as  sociology  and  general  history,  are  really 
academic  incumbrances  and  trespasses  on  the  curriculum  of 
any  normal  school  institution.  In  the  curtailment  of  the  science 
department  at  this  institution  attention  and  correction  should  be 
given  to  the  advanced  topics  under  the  head  of  chemistry. 
These,  it  is  submitted,  do  not  possess  a  functioning  value  for  the 
work  which  normal  graduates  aim  to  perform. 

As  a  formal  subject  of  instruction,  chemistry  has  no  place  in 
the  curricula  of  the  normal   schools   of  the   Commonwealth.      If 
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the  elements  of  this  subject  are  to  be  considered  at  all  they 
should  be  included  in  a  general  and  indirect  way,  and  should  not 
be  a  review  of  high  school  work  nor  an  anticipation  of  the  atten- 
tion given  to  chemistry  in  collegiate  courses.  This  is  so  because 
chemistry,  as  it  is  now  taught  formally  in  several  of  our  normal 
schools,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  functioning  value  for  public 
school  work. 

In  addition  to  the  decided  curtailment  of  certain  subjects  and 
total  elimination  of  others  in  the  curriculum  of  this  school, 
another  important  subject,  administrative  in  nature,  remains 
for  immediate  change  and  betterment,  and  that  is  concerned 
with  the  contract  or  agreement  now  operating  between  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  town  of  Westfield  relative  to  the  work 
of  the  training  or  practice  school.  The  agreement  now  in  vogue 
was  adopted  April  6,  1899.  By  the  provisions  of  this  contract 
the  Commonwealth  obligated  itself  to  erect  a  training  school 
containing  at  least  eight  roojns  upon  State  property,  and  to 
maintain  this  building.  In  addition,  janitor  service  was  to  be 
supplied  by  the  Commonwealth. 

Pupils  (not  exceeding  42  in  number  to  a  room)  admitted  to 
this  training  school  were  to  be  selected  by  the  local  school  com- 
mittee; the  maintenance  of  this  school  was  exclusively  assumed 
by  the  State,  while  control  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  attend- 
ance, truancy  and  discipline  (as  well  as  the  training  department 
located  in  the  normal  school  proper)  was  placed  exclusively  in 
the  local  school  committee.  By  Article  V.  of  the  agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth  the  State  was  "to  pay  to  the 
principal  and  at  least  seven  assistant  teachers,  in  addition  to 
the  salaries  paid  them  by  the  town  of  Westfield,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  and  retain  teachers  qualified  to  do 
the  special  and  peculiar  work  of  teachers  of  such  a  school." 
On  the  part  of  the  town  it  was  agreed  to  assign  to  the  said 
school  building,  and  to  the  model  school  in  the  normal  school 
building,  pupils  of  the  customary  nine  grades,  in  number  no 
fewer  than  30  nor  more  than  42  to  each  room.  The  town  also 
obligated  itself  to  "provide  a  male  principal  and  at  least  seven 
assistant  teachers,  and  to  pay  to  the  same  the  same  salary 
which  it  shall  pay  the  other  teachers  in  the  same  grades  of  the 
public  schools  of  said  town."  Likewise,  the  town  was  to  expend 
annually  a  'pro  rata  sum  for  textbooks,  supplies  and  apparatus 
for  such  training  school. 

From   a   close   study   of   the   quoted   details   of  the   agreement 
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it  would  appear  that  a  minimum  number  of  teachers  was  pro- 
vided for,  and  that  joint  contribution  to  the  salaries  of  these 
teachers  was  arranged  for  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  town 
alike.  Despite  this  fact,  however,  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
of  the  14  teachers  now  in  the  training  school  the  State  is  pay- 
ing the  total  salaries  of  5,  and  the  contribution  of  the  State  to 
the  training  school  for  teachers'  salaries  exceeds  that  of  the  town 
by  $1,000,  the  State  paying  $6,720  annually  for  training  school 
salaries  and  the  town  expendin.g  $5,720. 

On  Sept.  10,  1900,  the  State  opened  the  new  training  school 
for  which  an  appropriation  of  $45,000  has  been  made.  It  would 
appear  that  such  an  inequitable  contract  should  not  have  been 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  In  place  of  the  8 
teachers  originally  provided  the  school  now  has  14,  1  principal 
and  13  assistants,  and  the  contribution  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  far  in  excess  of  that  of  the  town,  even  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  both  were  to  contribute  jointly  with  the  minimum  numeri- 
cal basis  of  employment.  Such  condition  is  in  substance  a 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  itself,  while  the  erection, 
maintenance  and  care  of  the  training  school  is  an  unjust  burden 
upon  the  Commonwealth  and  should  never  have  been  effected. 
It  is  noteworthy,  also,  in  addition  to  this  inequitable  situa- 
tion in  the  training  school  that  there  is  an  unwarranted  super- 
vision by  the  town  of  the  training  department  located  in  the 
normal  school  building.  This  situation  is  abnormal,  and  yet 
not  peculiar  to  Westfield  alone.  In  view  of  the  limited  appro- 
priations of  the  town  for  the  support  of  the  training  department 
of  the  Westfield  Normal  School,  it  would  seem  that  a  jurisdic- 
tion has  been  granted  the  town  of  Westfield  entirely  dispropor- 
tionate with  the  financial  interests  of  that  locality.  This  situa- 
tion calls  for  immediate  attention  and  most  drastic  reform  if 
the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  are  to  be  protected. 

As  the  records  will  show,  this  situation  has  obtained  nominally 
since  1899  and  substantially  since  September,  1900,  when  the 
training  school  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  school  students  of 
Westfield.  It  seems  strange  that  this  situation  did  not  receive 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  meet  with  the  im- 
mediate correction  it  so  well  deserved. 

While  located  at  Barre,  the  school  received  appropriations 
amounting  to  $3,661.  Data  referring  to  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  this  school  from  1839  to  1841  are  unreliable  and  are 
therefore  not  stated.     From  the  date  of  re-establishment  at  West- 
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field  in  1844  to  the  close  of  1908  there  was  a  total  appropriation 
in  round  numbers  for  this  school  of  $1,199,330.  For  the  same 
period  approximately  9,250  pupils  had  attended  courses,  of  which 
number  1,826  had  graduated,  diplomas  being  awarded  for  the 
first  time  in  1855.  In  1908  the  attendance  numbered  156,  of 
which  number  67  graduated.  In  1908  the  roster  of  instructors  in 
the  normal  school  proper  totaled  8,  with  a  training  school  force 
of  14.     The  regular  appropriation  for  that  year  was  $32,370. 

From  1908  to  1913,  743  pupils  had  attended  the  school,  pro- 
ducing a  total  of  286  graduates  within  such  period.  The  total 
appropriation  from  the  close  of  1908  to  1913,  inclusive,  approxi- 
mated $179,139.  In  1913  the  roster  of  pupils  attending  was  212, 
of  which  number  97  graduated.  The  number  of  instructors  for 
this  year  was  10  in  the  normal  school  proper,  with  an  additional 
force  of  14  in  the  training  school.  The  regular  appropriation  for 
1913  was  $40,264;  2,276  have  graduated  since  the  inception  of 
the  school;  10,205  pupils  have  attended  from  the  early  days  of 
the  institution,  and  the  total  appropriation  has  been  $1,378,469. 

Salem  Normal  School. 

In  1908  the  Salem  Normal  School  observed  the  fifty-fourth 
anniversary  of  its  establishment.  Based  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  committee  composed  of  a  board  of  visitors  and  the 
principal  of  the  school,  and  as  approved  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  school  at  that  time  offered  a  curriculum  arranged  with 
two  main  divisions  designated  as  elementary  and  special  courses. 
The  elementary  course  was  designated  primarily  for  students  pre- 
pared to  teach  in  public  schools  below  the  high  school  grade, 
while  the  special  course  was  established  for  the  general  peda- 
gogical equipment  of  college  graduates  in  grade  subjects,  with 
particular  attention  to  commercial  branches.  In  the  elementary 
course  the  following  subjects  were  taught:  — 

1.  (a)  English,  —  reading,  oral  and  written,  composition,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  English  and  American  literature. 

(6)  Mathematics,  —  arithmetic,  algebra  and  plane  geometry. 

(c)  History,  —  history  and  civil  polity  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

(d)  Science,  —  physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy. 

(e)  Drawing,  vocal  music,  physical  training,  manual  training. 

2.  (a)  Study  of  man,  body  and  mind,  for  the  principles  of  education; 
study  of  the  application  of  these  principles  in  school  organization,  school 
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government,  and  in  the  art  of  teaching;  history  of  education,  school  laws 
of  Massachusetts. 

(b)  Observations  and  practice. 

The  time  required  for  the  completion  of  the  elementary  course 
while  not  arbitrarily  fixed  was  in  general  calculated  to  cover  two 
years.  The  special  course  offered  inducements  to  college  grad- 
uates in  elementary  subjects  or  in  so-called  commercial  branches, 
and  such  courses  were  continued  for  one  year.  The  advanced  or 
strictly  commercial  course  was  to  be  established  in  the  fall  of 
1908.     The  aim  of  this  work  was  stated  as  follows:  — 

Courses  of  Study. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  designed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring teachers  to  meet  the  requirements  of  commercial  departments  in 
high  schools.  Members  of  this  department  will  receive  the  same  general 
pedagogical  training  as  those  students  who  are  enrolled  in  the  elementary 
course,  and  all  subjects  will  be  taught  with  reference  to  methods  of  in- 
struction. Opportunity  for  observing  the  methods  employed  in  a  well- 
equipped  and  successful  private  school  will  be  afforded  by  the  Salem  Com- 
mercial School,  and  it  is  expected  that  ample  facilities  for  practice  teaching 
in  public  high  schools  will  also  be  provided. 

Inasmuch  as  the  commercial  courses  are  open  to  students  of  varied  at- 
tainments, a  reasonable  degree  of  freedom  in  the  election  of  subjects,  both 
in  the  elementary  and  in  the  commercial  courses,  will  be  allowed. 

This  course  embraces  lectures  from  the  elementary  course  containing 
such  commercial  subjects  as  the  following:  penmanship,  bookkeeping, 
commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  geography,  commercial  law,  corre- 
spondence, shorthand  and  typewriting. 

In  1908  the  commercial  course  had  been  announced,  and  a 
careful  analysis  of  its  workable  value  cannot  be  attempted  as  of 
that  year.  It  will  be  accorded  a  treatment,  however,  relative  to 
its  operation  in  subsequent  years. 

Like  other  State  normal  schools  in  1908,  the  Salem  Normal 
School  possessed  a  curriculum  not  free  from  nonfunctioning 
studies.  Such  subjects  as  Latin  (although  listed  as  optional), 
algebra,  geometry,  chemistry,  botany  and  zoology,  together  with 
certain  topics  in  the  course  of  manual  arts,  were  unnecessary,  and 
could  have  been  eliminated  entirely  or  substantially  curtailed. 
Few  public  grammar  schools  have  carried  the  experiment  in 
Latin  to  the  stage  of  actual  equipment,  and  this  because  of  the 
fact  that  sound  preparation  in  studies  properly  included  in  the 
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grammar  schools  has  required  all  the  time  and  attention  which 
could  be  given  to  such  work  in  normal  school  instruction.  Radi- 
cal and  experimental  work  to  be  conducted  in  all  normal  schools 
with  studies  not  yet  forming  a  part  of  public  school  instruction 
was  never  incorporated  in  the  purposes  for  which  such  normal 
schools  were  organized. 

Academic  work  attempted,  therefore,  in  such  State  repositories 
of  learning  should  be  confined  to  subjects  supplying  the  actual 
needs  of  curricula  in  elementary  public  schools  of  the  State. 
Reduced  academic  work  in  the  subjects  of  botany  and  zoology 
should  have  been  made  to  become  elements  in  the  course  upon 
nature  study.  Separate  instruction  in  these  subjects  was  but 
an  added  and  unnecessary  feature,  as  well  as  an  extension  beyond 
the  logical  field  for  the  normal  school  graduate. 

The  marked  advanced  industrial  tone  given  in  1908  to  the 
course  in  manual  arts  found  no  decided  echo  in  the  studies  in 
which  the  normal  graduate  was  to  engage  later  as  a  public  school 
teacher.  The  curriculum  offered  in  1913  was  an  improvement 
over  that  obtaining  in  1908.  In  general,  the  change  effected  was 
a  reduction  and  revision  of  the  work  planned.  The  elementary 
course  was  designed  at  this  time  to  equip  the  graduate  to  teach 
in  the  elementary  branches  of  public  school  instruction.  A  three- 
year  course  had  been  organized  to  equip  graduates  for  work  in 
the  higher  grammar  grades  and  for  departmental  work  in  the 
high  schools,  with  special  attention  to  commercial  courses  in 
the  advanced  grades.  The  optional  course  in  Latin  had  been 
discarded.  Algebra,  plane  geometry,  likewise  physics,  chemis- 
try, mineralogy,  botany  and  zoology  had  been  eliminated,  also, 
as  formal  subjects  of  instruction,  although  physics  and  chem- 
istry still  found  formal  places  in  the  course  known  as  physical 
science. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  observed  that  the  course  in 
physics  and  chemistry  was  extended  in  1913  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  entering  the  school  without  satisfactory  preparation 
m  those  subjects.  Chemistry  and  physics  as  formal  subjects  of 
instruction  should  find  no  place  in  the  curricula  of  normal  schools, 
and  a  fortiori  should  not  be  continued,  to  afford  a  high  school 
review  for  students  entering  the  normal  school  with  defective 
equipment  in  such  subjects. 

Despite  the  improvement  in  1913  over  the  academic  work  of 
1908  there  yet  remains  need  for  material  reduction  in  the  cur- 
riculum  of   the   school   to    meet   more   accurat-elv   needs    of   the 
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various  classes  of  students.  As  has  been  mentioned  hitherto  it 
is  urged  that  the  existence  of  nonfunctioning  studies  in  normal 
school  curricula  has  not  only  retarded  advancement  of  the 
pupils,  but  likewise  has  operated  to  hinder  successful  work  of 
instructors  who  should  be  confined  to  vital  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion. The  element  of  added  cost  to  the  State  also  should  not 
be  entirely  disregarded. 

In  1908  the  model  or  practice  school  work,  performed  as  part 
of  the  activities  of  the  Salem  Normal  School,  included  classes 
conducted  within  the  normal  building,  in  the  Bertram  School, 
Salem,  and  in  the  Farm  School  (rural)  at  Marblehead.  Three 
agreements  between  the  Commonwealth  and  local  authorities 
formed  the  basis  for  such  work. 

Under  date  of  June  21,  1897,  an  agreement  was  executed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  as  agent  for  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  city  of  Salem  in  reference  to  the  model  school  depart- 
ment located  in  the  normal  building.  By  the  terms  of  this 
agreement  the  Commonwealth  was  to  provide  accommodations 
for  125  pupils,  textbooks,  supplies  and  materials;  also  super- 
vision, use  and  care  of  rooms  in  the  normal  building,  with  light 
and  heat  for  same.  Pupils  in  this  department  were  to  be  taken 
under  the  direction  of  the  local  school  board  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  normal  school. 

Management  of  this  department  by  the  Commonwealth  was 
inclusive  of  courses  of  studies,  methods  of  teaching,  discipline 
and  general  control  under  superintendence  of  the  local  school 
committee,  with  reservation  of  the  rights  of  inspection  afforded 
the  latter.  The  city  of  Salem  was  to  pay  $500  annually  for 
teachers  in  the  higher,  and  $250  for  the  same  in  the  kindergarten, 
grades,  all  additional  amounts  being  paid  by  the  Commonwealth. 
Further,  the  city  was  to  pay  a  sum  computed  upon  an  average 
cost  basis  for  supervision,  supplies,  textbooks,  heat  and  care  of 
rooms.  The  average  cost  was  to  be  determined  by  a  local  sub- 
committee acting  in  conjunction  with  the  normal  school  prin- 
cipal, and  as  approved  by  the  local  school  committee  and  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  The  agreement  was  manifestly  in- 
adequate. Despite  the  fact  that  the  teaching  corps  in  this 
department  embraced  one  principal  and  eight  assistants,  the 
State  obligated  itself  to  provide  quarters  for  125  pupils,  and  in 
the  face  of  expenses  thereby  involved  the  city  did  not  guarantee 
a  minimum  number  of  125.  Such  as  were  provided  constituted 
a  picked   company.     The  terms   "control"   and   "management" 
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were  not  clearly  defined,  nor  were  the  rules  providing  a  basis 
of  average  cost  computation,  upon  which  the  city  contributed 
for  supervision,  supplies,  textbooks,  heat  of  rooms,  etc.,  definitely 
drawn  or  established.  In  the  contribution  of  the  cit}^  for  teach- 
ers' salaries  no  provision  was  made  for  any  subsequent  increase 
in  the  salaries  of  model  school  teachers  by  the  city,  in  event  of 
later  increases  made  by  the  city  in  the  salaries  of  local  teachers 
of  similar  grades  in  other  city  schools. 

The  agreement  covering  practice  and  observation  work  in  the 
Bertram  School  in  Salem  was  made  as  of  Sept.  11,  1907.  In 
this  arrangement  a  joint  State  and  city  control  was  provided. 
In  1908  three  teachers  were  located  in  this  school  as  per  cata- 
logue of  normal  schools  for  that  year.  The  city  was  to  provide 
the  building  with  heat,  janitor  service,  textbooks  and  supplies 
such  as  were  regularly  furnished  in  other  local  public  schools  in 
Salem.  Additional  equipment  of  this  nature  was  to  be  supplied 
by  the  Commonwealth. 

Here,  as  in  the  preceding  agreement,  the  terms  "management" 
and  "control"  were  not  clearly  defined.  Arrangements  con- 
cerned with  salaries  of  teachers  in  this  school  provided  for  a 
contribution  by  the  city  of  f  of  a  maximum  salary  of  $800. 
The  entire  agreement  in  addition  to  lack  of  clearness  indicated 
an  expensive  system  of  training,  observation  and  practice.  This 
agreement,  together  with  those  herein  discussed  and  referring  to 
the  practice  department  in  the  normal  school  building,  has  been 
abrogated  by  the  contract  executed  in  1913,  which  is  to  be  taken 
up  in  order. 

Relative  to  the  observation  and  practice  school  carried  on 
under  the  auspices  of  the  normal  school  and  conducted  in  the 
Farm  School  (ungraded)  at  Marblehead,  a  plan  was  adopted  on 
March  4,  1908,  in  the  form  of  an  agreement  which  provided  in 
substance  a  similar  arrangement  to  the  plan  in  the  Bertram 
School  in  Salem.  Here,  also,  as  in  the  other  agreements  dis- 
cussed was  a  lack  of  clearness  in  the  use  of  the  terms  "control," 
"management"  and  "supervision."  The  amount  contributed 
by  the  Commonwealth  for  the  results  obtained  was  excessive. 
This  agreement,  still  in  force,  should  meet  with  readjustment 
and  modification. 

On  April  27,  1912,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  General  Court 
(see  chap.  551,  Acts  of  1912)  providing  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  a  model  training  school  building  as  an  adjunct  of 
the  normal  school.     The  Commonwealth  and  city  were  to  con- 
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tribute  jointly  $75,000,  which  was  to  be  used  in  the  procurement 
of  additional  land  and  the  erection  of  a  model  school  building. 
For  further  particulars  relating  to  the  financial  arrangement  of 
this  matter  attention  is  directed  to  the  chapter  designated. 

Shortly  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  now  chapter  551,  xA.cts 
of  1912,  an  agreement  was  made  (June  18,  1912)  between  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  city  of  Salem  covering  the  activities  of 
this  separate  school.  This  contract  was  evidently  intended  to 
supersede  previous  agreements  concerned  with  normal  training 
school  work  in  connection  with  Salem  public  schools,  although 
no  expressed  abrogation  of  such  previous  agreement  was  made  a 
part  of  the  document. 

An  improvement  over  former  arrangements,  this,  the  latest 
contract  executed,  was  not  without  defects.  Lack  of  clearness  in 
the  first  clause  of  the  agreement  referring  to  the  ownership  and 
occupancy  of  the  land  and  building  acquired  by  chapter  551  of 
the  Acts  of  1912  reflected  to  a  certain  extent  the  ambiguous 
phraseology  used  in  the  language  of  the  act. 

The  feature  of  control  so  necessary  to  a  document  of  this 
nature  was  not  definitely  defined.  By  clause  4  the  expense  of 
maintaining  said  training  school  included  cost  of  ordinary  re- 
pairs, and  was  to  be  borne  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  the 
following  clause  the  city  was  to  contribute  "a  sum  of  money 
equal  to  the  product  found  by  multiplying  the  per  capita  cost 
of  instruction  and  maintenance,  exclusive  of  ordinary  repairs,  for 
the  elementary  schools  of  Salem  for  the  preceding  year  by  the 
average  membership  of  the  training  schools  for  the  same  year. 
In  each  case  the  average  membership  in  the  schools  shall  be 
the  basis  of  calculation.  'Cost  of  instruction  and  maintenance' 
shall  include  in  each  case  expenditure  for  salaries  of  supervising 
officers,  teachers  and  special  instructors,  janitor  service,  books, 
supplies,  water,  light,  heat  and  all  other  expenses  except  repairs. 
It  is  understood  that  the  textbooks,  supplies  and  other  equipment 
purchased  from  time  to  time  for  use  in  said  training  school  and 
paid  for  out  of  this  sum  shall  be  the  property  of  the  city  of 
Salem,  and  subject  to  the  control  and  use  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  as  provided  in  the  first  clause  of  this  agreement." 

It  should  be  noticed  in  this  connection  that  the  elements  of 
ordinary  repairs  did  not  enter  into  the  city's  contribution  as  it 
should  have,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Salem  was 
contributing  on  a  per  capita  basis  for  textbooks,  supplies  and 
other  equipment,  the  title  to  such  was  to  vest  in  the  city.     It 
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would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of  this  clause  was  produc- 
tive of  a  contradictory  situation.  The  legal  title  of  the  land 
and  the  building  was  in  the  State.  Despite  this  fact,  however, 
such  supplies  and  other  equipment  as  were  purchased  from  time 
to  time  for  use  in  the  school  and  paid  for  out  of  the  -pro  rata 
contribution  of  the  city,  in  event  of  becoming  fixtures  and  there- 
fore rightly  belonging  to  the  Commonwealth,  were,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  intended  to  be  the  property  of  the  city  of  Salem. 

In  this  same  clause  (5)  reference  is  made  to  the  "control  and 
use  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  provided  in  the  first 
clause  of  the  agreement,"  and  yet  in  the  first  clause  referred  to 
control  does  not  appear,  the  nearest  approach  being  the  phrase 
"general  management."  In  clause  7  it  was  provided  that  the 
city  of  Salem  should  enforce  all  laws  relating  to  attendance,  tru- 
ancy and  incorrigibles,  and  medical  inspection,  and  in  addition 
the  school  committee  and  its  superintendent  were  to  have  the 
same  rights  relative  to  the  training  school  as  were  established 
for  the  government  of  the  schools  of  the  city.  This  practically 
reduced  the  principal's  power  to  a  nominal  value. 

As  has  been  stated,  it  is  submitted  that  this  contract  presents  a 
material  improvement  over  existing  conditions,  and  yet  it  would 
appear  obvious  that  the  arrangement  now  in  vogue  is  capable  of 
improvement  in  several  items.  The  status  of  the  contractual 
relations  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  city  of  Salem  (and 
the  town  of  Marblehead),  relative  to  training  school  work  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  status  of  contracts  governing 
training  school  work  in  other  normal  schools  of  the  State,  war- 
rants a  repetition  of  the  statement  that  a  general  contract,  uni- 
form in  fundamentals,  should  be  applied  to  all  the  normal  schools 
in  the  matter  of  training  activity. 

From  the  initial  foundation  of  the  school  to  the  close  of  1908 
there  had  been  appropriated  in  round  numbers  81,103,969,  and 
for  the  same  period  there  had  been  a  total  attendance  of  9,739 
pupils,  with  a  graduate  list  of  2,854.  In  1908  the  attendance 
numbered  170,  of  which  aggregate  sum  63  were  graduates.  There 
were  then  14  instructors  in  the  normal  school,  with  a  total  of  13 
in  the  training  department.  The  regular  appropriation  for  that 
year  was  836,800.  From  the  close  of  1908  to  1913,  inclusive, 
1,031  pupils  had  receiA'ed  instruction  in  the  school,  while  for  the 
same  period  there  had  been  391  graduates.  Appropriations  for 
this  period  totaled  8322,031.  For  1913,  342  pupils  were  in 
attendance,    and    the    graduate   list    totaled    115.      There   was    a 
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total  of  19  instructors  for  that  year  in  the  normal  school  proper, 
with  whom  were  associated  14  instructors  in  the  training  school 
department.  The  appropriations  for  that  year  amounted  to 
$51,592.  The  total  number  of  graduates  from  the  inception  of 
the  school  to  1908  was  2,854,  391  graduating  between  the  years 
1908  and  1913,  making  a  grand  total  of  3,245  graduates,  from 
a  total  of  11,282  pupils  in  attendance  from  the  inception  of  the 
school  to  1913  and  with  a  grand  approximate  total  of  $1,426,000 
in  appropriations. 

Worcester  Normal  School. 

Authorized  by  chapter  79  of  the  Resolves  of  1871,  Worcester 
Normal  School  was  thirty-seven  years  old  in  1908.  The  curric- 
ulum obtaining  in  that  year  comprised  two  courses.  The  first 
was  known  as  a  general  course,  while  in  the  second  special 
instruction  was  furnished  to  college  graduates.  For  the  comple- 
tion of  the  first,  or  general,  course  two  years  were  necessary, 
with  a  supplementary  course  in  apprenticeship.  In  the  special 
course  but  one  year  of  study  was  required,  to  which  was  added 
a  six  months'  observation  apprenticeship  in  the  public  schools  of 
Worcester. 

In  the  catalogue  issued  for  1908  a  skeleton  outline  only  was 
given  of  the  courses  of  studies,  and  in  such  outline  the  following 
topics  were  designated  subjects  of  instruction:  — 

(a)  Psychology,  history  of  education,  principles  of  education,  methods 
of  instruction  and  discipline,  school  organization,  school  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  methods  of  teaching  the  following  subjects:  — 

(6)  1.  English, — reading,  language,  rhetoric,  composition,  literature, 
history. 

2.  Mathematics,  —  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 

3.  Science, — elementary  physics  and  chemistry,  geography,  physiology, 
study  of  minerals,  plants  and  animals. 

4.  Training,  vocal  music,  physical  culture,  manual  training. 

Beyond  the  statement  that  candidates  for  instruction  in  the 
special  course  should  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science,  no  further  information  concerning  this 
advanced  course  was  suggested  other  than  the  data  set  forth  in 
the  description  of  the  general  or  two-year  course. 

The  curriculum  containing  at  best  but  suggestions  of  the  work 
undertaken  in  the  school  was  so  vague  as  to  baffle  any  attempt 
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to  accord  it  proper  scrutiny.  Information  offered,  however, 
made  it  plain  that  instruction  in  studies  beyond  the  scope  of 
normal  work  was  then  being  given  in  this  school.  Algebra, 
geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  botany  and  Latin  were  accorded 
places  in  the  curriculum.  The  incorporation  of  these  studies  in 
a  normal  school  curriculum  has  already  been  discussed  and  is 
here  again  questioned.  It  is  regrettable  that  in  enumerating 
subjects  accorded  instruction  in  the  school,  the  catalogue  for 
1908  was  so  indefinite.  As  has  been  previously  suggested,  a 
normal  school  catalogue  should  set  forth  not  only  the  general 
aim  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished,  but,  in  so  far  as  practical, 
details  also  of  the  various  courses  and  subjects  of  instruction 
constituting  elements  of  such  aim. 

Although  not  formally  listed  as  a  department  of  instruction 
at  this  time,  a  kindergarten  or  children's  class  of  selected  pupils 
was  made  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the  normal  school  for 
the  benefit  of  student  pupils.  Training  or  practice  school  work 
undertaken  and  continued  by  this  normal  school  was  made 
possible  by  co-operation  with  the  city  of  Worcester  in  a  plan 
announced  in  1876.  By  this  plan  an  arrangement  was  made 
with  the  city  whereby  pupils  of  the  normal  school  in  their  senior 
year  were  assigned  as  assistants  or  apprentices  to  superior  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools,  and  were  accorded  thereby  opportunity 
to  observe  instruction  and  management  of  school  children  under 
the  joint  supervision  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  and 
the  faculty  of  the  normal  school.  The.  initial  execution  of  this 
plan  involved  no  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

In  the  beginning,  the  senior  class  devoted  the  mornings  of 
three  weeks  to  this  apprenticeship;  later,  the  time  was  increased 
to  six  weeks,  and  still  later,  to  four  days  per  week  for  six  weeks. 
In  1887  the  apprenticeship  was  lengthened  to  six  months.  This 
system  was  developed  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  and  appar- 
ently was  adopted  in  many  of  the  normal  schools  throughout 
the  country. 

In  the  catalogue  of  1898  further  continuation  of  the  appren- 
ticeship plan  was  announced  with  a  statement,  as  follows:  — 

The  system  of  apprenticeship  has  been  notably  enlarged  this  year  by 
offering  an  optional  half  year  in  addition  to  the  regular  six  months  here- 
tofore devoted  to  practice.  This  we  regard  as  an  important  step.  It  gives 
the  opportunity  to  every  student  to  spend  an  entire  year  in  practice  teach- 
ing under  competent  and  careful  supervision  in  the  excellent  public  schools 
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in  the  city  of  Worcester,  thus  lengthening  the  normal  course  for  those  who 
elect  the  senior  term  of  apprenticeship  to  three  full  years,  and  affording 
thereby  an  amoimt  and  kind  of  practice  unequalled,  so  far  as  we  know,  in 
this  country.  Those  who  have  already  availed  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity have  shown  marked  progress  in  directions  that  are  important  in  the 
development  of  a  good  teacher.  In  many  instances  it  has  occurred  that 
the  borderland  separating  the  novice  from  the  practiced  teachers  has  been 
passed.  The  advanced  apprentices  have  been  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
under  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  of  one  with  full  responsi- 
bility and  authority,  and  these  conditions  have  been  such  as  tend  toward 
the  acquirement  of  a  finer  art  in  school  management  and  instruction. 
Some  of  the  students  who  have  been  the  pioneers  in  this  enlarged  term  of 
apprenticeship  were  among  the  best  and  most  promising  of  our  regular 
apprentices  last  year,  but  the  improvement  shown  by  them  has  been  quite 
marked,  as  in  the. case  of  those  for  whom  further  training  seemed  most 
desirable.  We  believe  that  the  longer  time  of  practice  gives  the  young 
teacher  greater  hope  of  success  in  the  pursuit  of  a  high  standard  in  her 
calling;  that  she  can  better  anticipate  the  demands  that  will  be  made  upon 
her,  be  better  equipped  to  meet  them,  and  better  protected  from  the  hard 
experiences  that  often  come  in  the  first  years  of  teaching. 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  study  of  the  foregoing  that  the  appren- 
ticeship work  obtaining  in  the  Worcester  Normal  School  differed 
then  as  now  to  a  marked  degree  from  that  obtaining  in  other 
normal  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  Preceded  by  a  syste- 
matic observation  in  one  city  public  school  affiliated  with  the 
normal  school  for  that  purpose,  the  system  of  apprenticeship 
in  the  city .  schools  of  Worcester  has  been  accentuated.  The 
length  of  this  apprenticeship  is  rather  longer  than  in  most  of 
the  normal  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  being  one  year  in 
the  three-year  course  and  one-half  year  in  the  two-year  course. 
In  the  one  school  (Elizabeth  Street  School),  affiliated  with  the 
normal  school  for  observation,  and  to  a  certain  extent  amenable 
to  suggestions  from  the  normal  school  authorities,  the  expense 
to  the  State  for  observation  of  student  teachers  has  been  based 
upon  an  annual  allowance  by  the  State  of  $200  to  the  principal, 
and  $150  to  each  teacher  in  this  school  for  the  additional  work 
made  necessary  by  the  attendance  of  normal  school  pupils. 

In  1908  the  cost  to  the  State  for  this  observation  work  ap- 
proximated $2,000.  That  this  system,  efficient  though  it  has  been, 
can  continue  to  be  the  best  possible  method  of  according  student 
pupils  practice  work  is  queried  because  of  the  local  desire  for 
the  establishment  of  a  State  training  school  for  pupils,  the  old 
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school  of  observation  and  system  of  apprenticeship  having  been 
matters  of  necessity  rather  than  choice,  due  to  the  fact  that  no 
normal  model  school  was  ever  placed  in  operation  at  Worcester. 
Not  the  mere  privilege  of  observation,  but  rather  State  manage- 
ment of  model  school  work  connected  with  normal  school  in- 
struction is  absolutely  necessary  as  a  guarantee  of  training 
school  efficiency. 

The  1913  catalogue  of  the  school  evidenced  a  change  in  the 
curriculum.  It  would  not  appear  to  be  a  fact  that  this  change 
was  one  of  betterment.  The  one-year  course,  providing  for 
certificates  for  pupils  of  collegiate  training  preparing  for  ele- 
mentary work,  had  been  discontinued  temporarily  owing  to  a 
lessening  demand  for  them.  To  the  curriculum  obtaining  in 
1908  courses  in  kindergarten  and  rural  school  work  had  been 
added,  and  this  because  of  the  larger  number  of  kindergarten 
classes  and  rural  school  needs  existing  in  and  about  the  city  of 
Worcester. 

In  1911  a  short  course  of  one  and  one-half  years  and  one-half 
year  of  apprenticeship  was  offered  in  addition  to  the  general 
two-year  course  obtaining  in  1908.  In  this  shorter  course  math- 
ematics included  arithmetic  only,  instead  of  arithmetic,  algebra 
and  geometry;  and  science  comprehended  elementary  sciencej 
geography,  physiology  and  hygiene  only,  instead  of  physics, 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology,  geography,  physiology,  plants 
and  animals.  Current  events  had  been  gradually  made  a  part 
of  the  course  in  history,  while  the  course  in  drawing  was  grad- 
ually developed  to  include  many  forms  of  practical  arts. 

While  not  appearing  on  the  program,  much  attention  was 
given  to  ethics  because  of  the  lasting  influence  this  work  was 
alleged  to  have  upon  the  pupils.  Although  formally  listed  under 
the  head  of  mathematics,  geometry  and  algebra  had  not  been 
taught  yer  se  since  1911.  The  courses  of  studies,  then,  obtaining 
in  1913  were  in  number  six,  and  as  enumerated:  — 

1.  The  regular  elementary  course  of  three  years. 

2.  The  regular  school  course  of  two  years. 

3.  The  kindergarten  primary  course  of  three  years. 

4.  The  kindergarten  course  of  two  years. 

5.  The  college  graduate  course  of  one  year. 

6.  The  teachers'  course  of  one  year. 

In  the  enumeration  of  these  courses  in  the  catalogue  of  1913 
certain  topical  improvement  is  shown  in  the  matter  of  arrange- 
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ment  over  that  of  the  catalogue  issued  for  1908.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  consolidation  of  courses  and  restriction  of 
subject-matter  (with  the  elimination  of  certain  topics)  should  be 
made  in  the  curriculum  obtaining  in  this  institution  before  proper 
commendation  can  be  made  of  its  work. 

As  with  the  case  of  Framingham  in  household  arts  instruction, 
and  Lowell  in  the  work  of  advanced  training  in  music,  Worcester 
might  well  be  suggested  as  a  home  for  comprehensive  instruction 
in  kindergarten  work.  This  would  eliminate  a  duplication  of 
effort  in  this  subject  by  other  normal  schools,  and  would  tend 
to  strengthen  this  department. 

The  many  courses  and  subjects  offered  at  Worcester,  as  well 
as  at  the  other  normal  schools,  are  no  doubt  all  very  good  in 
themselves,  but  to  some  of  them  objection  must  be  made,  and 
it  is  an  objection  offered  upon  a  twofold  basis:  first,  the  subjects 
questioned  do  not  function  for  the  work  of  normal  education, 
and  second,  these  nonfunctioning  studies,  entailing  an  expense 
of  no  small  proportions,  produce  an  unnecessary  outlay  on  the 
part  of  the  Commonwealth  for  normal  school  education. 

From  the  inception  of  the  school  to  the  close  of  1908  there  had 
been  appropriated  $729,711.  The  number  of  pupils  attending 
for  this  period  totaled  5,210,  with  a  total  list  of  1,158  graduated. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1908,  was  113,  and  for  that  year  there  were  33  graduates.  The 
regular  appropriation  for  1908  amounted  to  $26,545.  Instructors 
for  the  year  1908,  including  the  principal,  numbered  15.  From 
the  close  of  1908  to  1913,  inclusive,  the  total  appropriations  for 
this  school  amounted  to  $186,505.  The  number  of  pupils  for 
this  period  was  707,  from  which  number  196  were  listed  as 
graduated.  In  1913,  206  pupils  were  in  attendance,  and  the 
graduates  of  the  school  for  the  year  ending  1913  numbered  66. 
Fifteen  instructors,  including  the  principal,  were  then  engaged 
in  maintaining  courses  of  studies;  $40,818  was  the  regular 
appropriation  for  1913.  The  total  number  of  pupils,  therefore, 
attending  courses  in  the  normal  school  from  its  inception  to  and 
including  the  year  1913  was  6,236,  and  the  total  number  of 
graduates  was  1,453.  The  work  of  the  school  since  the  beginning 
has  been  made  possible  by  a  total  appropriation  of  approxi- 
mately $916,216. 
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Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School. 

In  1908  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  had  been  in 
existence  thirty-five  years.  This  school,  sui  generis  in  scope  and 
purpose,  warrants  the  brief  historical  survey  which  is  herewith 
suggested.  As  a  result  of  the  petition  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1869  there  was  enacted  by  the  General  Court  in  1870  the 
following  act:  -^ 

Chapter  248,  Acts  of  1870. 
An  Act  relating  to  Free  Instruction  in  Drawing. 

Section  1.  The  first  section  of  chapter  thirty-eight  of  the  general 
statutes  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  include  drawing  among  the  branches 
of  learning  which  are  by  said  section  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools. 

Section  2.  Any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  and  town  having 
more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  shall,  annually  make  provision  for 
giving  free  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over 
fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day  or  evening  schools  under  the  direction  of 
the  school  committee. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Ayiproved 
May  16,  1870. 

To  accord  this  act  the  proper  effectiveness,  and  to  provide 
suitably  trained  teachers  in  this  educational  field,  there  was 
enacted  in  1873,  by  chapter  47  of  the  resolves  of  that  year,  the 
following:  — 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  the  sum 
of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  expenses  of  a  state  normal 
art  school,  the  same  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of 
education. 

To  the  enactment  of  this  resolve  can  be  traced  the  origin  of 
the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School. 

The  location  of  the  school  was  established  by  the  following 
resolve,  Acts  of  1873,  chapter  61:  — 

Resolved,  That  the  sergeant-at-arms  with  the  consent  and  approval  of 
the  commissioners  en  the  state  house  be  authorized  to  assign  rooms  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  house,  number  thirty-three  Pemberton  square,  to  the 
board  of  education  for  use  of  the  state  normal  art  school. 
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The  school  was  first  opened  on  Nov.  6,  1873,  and  continued 
operations  in  its  original  location  for  three  years,  when  it  was 
removed  to  28  School  Street,  remaining  in  that  location  until 
1880,  then  removed  to  what  was  known  as  the  Deacon  House  on 
upper  Washington  Street.  From  this  location  the  school  was 
moved  to  its  present  quarters  in  1887.  This  was  made  possible 
by  chapter  223  of  the  Acts  of  1880  assigning  a  lot  of  land  at  the 
corner  of  Newbury  and  Exeter  streets,  in  Boston,  for  the  use  of 
the  Normal  Art  School,  and  by  virtue  of  an  appropriation  of 
$85,000  made  in  the  year  1885  (chapter  330  of  the  acts  of  that 
year).  Additional  room  was  made  available  by  the  passage  of 
a  resolve  in  1898  whereby  $35,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
erection  of  an  annex  to  the  school. 

The  original  curriculum  contained  elementary  courses  consist- 
ing of  free-hand  drawing  of  objects,  groups  in  light  and  shade, 
elementary  constructive  drawing,  designing,  etc. 

In  1874  drawing  and  painting  were  united  and  made  a  feature 
in  the  school.  In  1875  mechanical  and  architectural  drafting 
were  added  to  the  curriculum.  In  1887  a  special  department  was 
established  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  public  school  work, 
and  in  1899  the  added  feature  of  instruction  in  applied  designing 
and  interior  decoration  was  made  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 

In  1900  wood  carving  and  in  1901  metal  work  and  jewelry  were 
added  to  the  course.  In  1907  the  course  was  extended  to  include 
instruction  in  graphic  arts. 

In  1908,  in  general,  there  were  five  elective  courses,  each  course 
requiring  a  minimum  of  four  years'  attendance.  The  courses 
were  as  follows :  — 

First  Course.  —  Drawing,  painting  and  composition. 
Second  Course.  —  Modeling  and  designing  in  the  round. 
Third  Course.  —  Constructive  arts  and  designing. 
Fourth  Course.  —  Decorative  and  applied  designing. 
Fifth  Course.  ■ —  Teaching  of  drawing  in  public  schools  and  methods  of 
supervision. 

Five  years  later,  in  1913,  and  four  years  after  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Education  went  into  effect,  there  were 
offered  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
vSchool  13  courses  of  instruction,  or  an  increase  in  number  of  8 
additional  courses  over  those  offered  in  1908.  The  courses 
obtaining  in   1913,   representing  but  a  limited  semblance  of  the 
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purpose   for   which   the   school   was   originally   created,    were   as 
follows:  — 

1.  Applied  arts  in  public  schools  (presentation  of  applied  art  subjects  in 
classroom  and  workshops). 

2.  Applied  design  and  interior  decoration  (general  and  specialized 
design,  and  methods  of  application). 

3.  Modeling  and  sculpture  (appreciation  of  form,  and  professional 
craftsmanship) . 

4.  Graphic  arts  (technique  and  processes  in  illustrative,  photographic 
and  printing  arts). 

5.  Drawing  and  painting  (drawing  and  painting  the  figure). 

6.  INlechanical  drafting  (technique,  design  and  methods  of  shop  draft- 
ing). 

7.  Architectural  drafting  (technique,  construction  and  methods  of 
architectural  and  structural  drafting). 

8.  Iron  working  (associate  department)  (technique  and  methods  of  iron 
working,  forging,  bench  work  and  machine  tool  practice). 

9.  Woodworking  (associate  department)  (technique  and  methods  of 
woodworking,  turning,  furniture  and  cabinet  work,  pattern  making  and 
carving). 

10.  Metal  work  and  jewelry  (technique  and  methods  of  coppersmith- 
ing,  silversmithing,  enameling  and  jewelry). 

11.  Textile  designing  (associate  department). 

12.  Costume  designing  (technique  methods  and  combination  in  cos- 
tume production). 

13.  Ceramic  arts. 

Note.  —  In  the  catalogue  of  the  school  for  1913  the  statement  is  made 
that  due  to  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  school  building,  and  because 
of  inadequate  equipment,  instruction  in  the  courses  on  textile  designing 
(associate  department  No.  11)  and  ceramic  arts  (Department  No.  13) 
is  not  at  the  present  time  available. 

A  survey  of  the  subjects  offered  in  the  1913  curriculum  raises 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  scope  of  work  accom- 
plished in  the  normal  art  school  has  unduly  exceeded  the  legiti- 
mate sphere  of.  work  intended  in  this  school.  It  would  appear 
from  a  study  of  the  present  academic  work  Oi  this  institution 
that  encroachments  are  being  made  upon  the  work  properly 
performed  in  technological  and  textile  schools.  Normal  school 
institutions  should  in  no  wise  attempt  such  transgression,  and 
this  is  true  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  as  well  as 
of  other  normal  institutions.  No  State  normal  school  should 
extend  its  regular  field  of  activity  beyond  instruction  in  subjects 
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made  compulsory  by  legislation,  or  permitted  within  discretion 
of  local  school  committees. 

The  most  important  function  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
School  is  concerned  with  the  training  of  special  teachers  and 
supervisors  of  drawing  for  the  public  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  possibilities  open  to  the  Normal  Art  School  for  the 
proper  accomplishment  of  this  special  activity  should  be  un- 
limited. In  1912  the  State  Board  of  Education  selected  a 
Director  of  Art  Education  for  the  State.  This  was  done  appar- 
ently for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  greater  efficiency  in  the 
general  supervision  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  public 
schools.  The  director's  duties  were  of  a  twofold  nature,  —  to 
act  as  director  of  art  education  and  as  principal  for  the  Normal 
Art  School.  As  director  of  art  education  he  was  to  receive  a 
salary  of  $1,500  per  annum,  while  his  compensation  as  principal 
of  the  Normal  Art  School  was  fixed  at  $3,500.  As  director  of 
art  education,  this  official  was  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
needs  of  the  Commonwealth  relative  to  art  education.  Despite 
the  fact  that  this  official  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  State  for 
the  larger  part  of  two  years  in  this  double  capacity,  his  field 
activities  have  not  been  manifestly  extensive.  One  would 
naturally  expect  that  the  duties  of  a  director  of  art  education 
would  include  among  other  activities  a  State-wide  study  of  art 
educational  needs,  including  local  visitation  and  inspection,  with 
special  attention  to  State  normal  schools.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  in  not  a  few  of  these  normal  schools  no  visits  and  examina- 
tions have  been  made  by  the  director.  Proper  investigation  of 
educational  needs  in  art  education  cannot  be  made  without  a 
certain  amount  of  field  work,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  various  normal  schools  has  not 
been  acquired  hitherto  by  this  official.  Such  investigation,  visita- 
tion and  examination  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  formulate 
general  plans  for  development  in  this  line  of  educational  activity. 
If  under  the  present  system  proper  results  in  this  particular 
line  are  impossible,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  provide  an  official  in  the  department  of  art  educa- 
tion who  would  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  the  proper  super- 
vision of  institutions  and  localities  meriting  his  attention  through- 
out the  Commonwealth. 

Despite  tjie  fact  that  the  chief  function  of  the  Normal  Art 
School  should  be  concerned  with  the  training  of  teachers  and 
supervisors   of   drawing   in   the   public   schools,   the   Normal   Art 
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School  has  not  progressed  strictly  along  this  line.  Tendencies 
and  inclinations  thoroughly  reflected  in  the  latest  curriculum  of 
the  school  have  evidenced  a  marked  preference  for  development 
in  topics  rightfully  belonging  to  textile  and  collegiate  institutions. 
The  defence  for  this  admitted  tendency  is  set  forth  in  the  conten- 
tion that  the  State  largely  supports  the  agricultural  college,  the 
State  textile  schools  at  Lowell,  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford, 
and  the  Nautical  Training  School  for  the  training  of  experts  in 
seamanship. 

It  is  also  alleged  that  the  State  assists  with  annual  grants 
instruction  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  in 
the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  therefore  it  is  further 
contended  that  good  grounds  exist  for  maintaining  the  Normal 
Art  School  with  its  present  tendencies  for  the  training  of  well- 
equipped  specialists  in  applied  arts  for  the  future  service  of 
various  industries  in  the  Commonwealth,  instead  of  confining 
itself  to  partial  courses  now  offered. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  such  fields  of  manufacture 
as  jewelry,  furniture,  printing  and  pottery  there  is  a  marked 
demand  for  specialists  versed  in  fundamental  principles  of  design- 
ing and  color,  it  is  nevertheless  obvious  that  such  work  should 
not  be  developed  in  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  to 
the  detriment  of  the  purpose  and  aim  for  which  the  school  was 
originally  created,  which  purpose  and  aim  under  present  condi- 
tions are  not  and  cannot  be  properly  performed  and  developed. 

It  is  peculiarly  needful  that  the  purpose  and  scope  of  this 
school  should  be  carefully  determined,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  request  for  an  appropriation  of  $250,000,  providing  for  change 
of  site  and  material  enlargement  of  the  institution,  suggested  as 
pressing  needs,  has  been  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  1914. 

A  more  detailed  and  thorough  review  of  this  institution  is 
impossible  because  of  the  paucity  of  authentic  records.  This 
lack  of  data  is  due  to  a  defect  in  the  past  business  management 
of  the  institution,  which  subject  shall  be  considered  in  a  general 
way  and  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

There  is  at  present  no  training  or  model  department  connected 
with  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School.  In  1896  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  whereby  the  day  students  of  the  art  school  were 
accorded  the  privilege  of  observation  in  the  local  public  schools 
of  the  city  of  Boston.  This  arrangement,  however,  entailing  no 
expense  to  State  or  city  was  discontinued  by  mutual  agreement 
about    1906.      From   1908   evening   classes   have   been   conducted 
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in  the  art  school  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  from  the  ranks  of 
industrial  workers  pupils  desirous  of  supplementing  practical 
experience  with  proper  theoretical  professional  training.  At  pres- 
ent, the  time  apportioned  for  evening  instruction  consists  of  two 
evenings  a  week.  The  cost  of  this  work,  while  covered  under  an 
annual  blanket  appropriation  for  the  school,  is  listed  as  extra 
expense,  although  performed  by  the  regular  instructors  in  the 
day  sessions  of  the  school.  The  expediency  of  such  arrangement 
from  a  business  standpoint  is,  as  has  been  stated,  a  subject  for 
discussion  elsewhere  in  this  report.  It  is  regrettable  that  so 
many  valuable  reports  or  collections  of  data  referring  to  the 
work  of  this  institution  have  been  destroyed,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  less  detailed  consideration  can  be  given  to  the  work 
of  this  school  than  would  otherwise  be  attempted. 

From  the  inception  of  the  school  to  the  close  of  1908  there 
had  been  appropriated  $875,915.  The  number  of  pupils  attend- 
ing for  this  period  totaled  7,500,  with  a  total  list  of  1,421  grad- 
uates. The  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  for  the  year  ending 
June,  1908,  was  356,  and  for  that  year  there  were  49  graduates. 
The  regular  appropriation  for  the  year  1908  was  $34,226.  The 
number  of  instructors  for  the  year  1908,  including  the  principal, 
totaled  20.  From  the  close  of  1908  to  1913,  inclusive,  there  was 
appropriated  for  this  institution  the  sum  of  $198,758.  The 
number  of  pupils  for  this  period  equaled  1,334,  with  a  total 
graduate  list  of  240.  In  1913  there  were  325  pupils  in  attendance 
at  the  school,  and  the  graduates  of  the  school  for  that  year 
numbered  65.  The  instructors  for  the  year  1913,  inclusive  of 
the  principal,  totaled  21.  The  regular  appropriation  for  the 
school  in  the  same  year  was  $46,664. 

With  the  aid  of  a  total  appropriation  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $1,074,672.81,  9,515  pupils  have  been  instructed  in  the 
Normal  Art  School  since  the  date  of  inception^  of  whom  1,765 
have  graduated. 

For  the  years  prior  to  1894  the  State  normal  system  in  Massa- 
chusetts had  included  six  institutions,  located  respectively  at 
Framingham,  Bridgewater,  Westfield,  Salem,  Worcester  and 
Boston  (Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School). 

At  present  there  are  ten  State  normal  institutions,  and  the 
increase  of  four  over  the  number  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of 
1894  is  traceable  to  chapter  457  of  the  Acts  of  1894. 

Before  discussing  in  detail  the  latest  acquisitions  to  the  normal 
school  system,   as   provided  by   this   act    (i.e.,   Fitchburg,   North 
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Adams,  Hyannis  and  Lowell),  it  would  appear  advisable  to 
consider  briefly  and  in  general  the  causes  affecting  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  schools.  Need  for  more  extensive  equipment 
in  the  matter  of  normal  education  no  doubt  existed  in  1894,  but 
that  this  need  should  have  called  for  the  additional  establishment 
and  equipment  of  four  normal  institutions  might  well  be  ques- 
tioned. 

Active  competition  among  districts  not  already  provided  with 
normal  schools  stimulated  the  enactment  of  chapter  457  of  the 
Acts  of  1894.  This  act  provided  for  establishment  of  a  State 
normal  school  in  North  Adams,  Fitchburg,  Lowell,  and  in  such 
town  in  the  county  of  Barnstable  as  the  State  Board  of  Education 
might  select.     (The  site  selected  was  in  the  village  of  Hyannis.) 

The  phraseology  of  the  act  upon  the  question  of  need  for 
additional  normal  schools  left  nothing  to  the  discretion  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education;  the  language  of  the  act  was  manda- 
tory. The  Commonwealth  was  to  appropriate  not  more  than 
$75,000  for  each  school,  to  which  amount  the  cities  of  North 
Adams,  Fitchburg  and  Lowell  were  to  add  each  the  sum  of 
$25,000.  In  the  case  of  the  local  appropriation  in  Barnstable 
County  the  sum  was  to  be  determined  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  It  was  further  provided  by  the  same  act  that  $75,000 
was  to  be  expended  in  the  year  1894,  and  from  this  amount  the 
State  Board  of  Education  was  to  draw  for  the  immediate  pro- 
curement of  sites  for  the  additional  schools.  No  money  was  to 
be  expended  under  this  act  in  any  of  the  cities  or  towns  where 
the  schools  were  to  be  located,  until  such  city  or  town  agreed  in 
writing  with  the  Board  of  Education  to  furnish  suitable  and 
sufficient  school  buildings  for  model  and  practice  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  training  department  of  the  normal  schools. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  normal  schools 
were  established  within  the  next  four  years,  and  in  the  order 
named,  at  Fitchburg,  North  Adams,  Hyannis  and  Lowell. 
Discussion  accorded  the  academic  status  of  these  schools  in  1908 
and  in  1913  will  be  taken  up,  therefore,  in  the  order  of  estab- 
lishment. 

Fitchburg  Normal  School. 

The  Fitchburg  Normal  School,  first  of  the  four  schools  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  chapter  457  of  the  Acts  of  1894,  was 
organized  on  July  1,  1895.  Temporarily  quartered  in  an  old 
high  school  building  the  school  did  not  begin  activities  in  its  own 
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home  until  December,  1896.  The  course  of  studies  inaugurated 
was  estabhshed  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  for  normal 
school  curricula  provided  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
In  the  catalogue  of  the  school  issued  in  its  first  year  of  existence 
but  one  course  of  study  was  mentioned,  namely,  a  general  or 
two-year  course.  In  this  curricvilum  were  embodied  the  following 
subjects:  - — 

1.  Psj^chology,  history  of  education,  principles  of  education,  methods 
of  instruction  and  discipline,  school  organization  and  the  school  laws  of 
Massachusetts. 

2.  (o)  Methods  of  teaching  the  following  subjects:  English,  —  reading, 
language,  rhetoric,  composition,  literature  and  history. 

(6)  Mathematics,  —  rhetoric,  bookkeeping,  elementary  algebra  and 
geometry. 

(c)  Science,  —  elementary  physics  and  chemistry,  geography,  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  and  the  study  of  minerals,  plants  and  animals. 

(d)  Drawing,  vocal  music,  physical  culture  and  manual  training. 

3.  Observation  and  practice  in  the  training  school  and  observation  in 
other  public  schools. 

Graduates  of  colleges,  universities  and  of  high  schools  of  high  grade  and 
standing  were  allowed  to  select  from  the  above  curriculum  a  course  to  be 
completed  within  one  year.  A  certificate  of  efficiency  was  awarded  upon 
completion.  The  catalogue  for  189.5  to  1896  announced  that  in  the  fall  of 
1896  a  kindergarten  course  was  to  be  opened.  Beyond  tliis  outlined  state- 
ment no  further  information  was  offered  in  the  catalogue,  which  from  the 
point  of  view  of  infancy  of  the  school  was  necessarily  general  in  nature. 

The  curriculum  of  the  school  in  1908  presented  a  marked 
advance  over  that  in  effect  in  the  initial  year  of  existence.  Five 
courses  were  offered  in  1908,  —  a  general  two-year  or  elementary 
course;  an  advanced  course  of  four  years;  a  kindergarten  course; 
a  special  course  of  one  year  for  teachers;  and  a  special  course  of 
one  year  for  college  graduates. 

The  general  or  two-year  course  in  operation  during  the  first 
year  of  existence  of  the  school  was  designated  in  1908  as  the 
elementary  course,  the  subjects  remaining  unchanged.  The  ad- 
vanced course  consisted  of  a  period  of  instruction  to  be  followed 
by  practical  teaching  in  the  schools  of  Fitchburg  and  Leominster, 
after  which  the  student  teachers  were  to  be  received  in  the  normal 
school  for  a  further  year  of  study.  The  kindergarten  work  was  a 
third  course  requiring  at  least  two  years  for  its  completion.  Two 
other  courses  were  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  of 
experience  and  for  college  graduates.     The  subjects  undertaken 
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in  the  last  two  courses  were  elective  and  were  continued  for  the 
duration  of  one  year. 

Classes  were  also  provided  teachers  in  actual  service,  being 
directed  to  assist  especially  teachers  in  rural  schools  who  were 
enabled  to  benefit  from  an  academic  standpoint  by  the  long 
vacation  provided  in  such  localities. 

As  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school  in  1895-96,  the  department 
of  mathematics,  provided  in  1908,  included  the  subjects  of  book- 
keeping, elementary  algebra  and  geometry.  While  undoubtedly 
these  subjects  were  of  value  to  normal  graduates  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Fitchburg  Normal  School,  when  a  demand  existed  for  nor- 
mal graduates  as  teachers  of  high  schools,  this  need  had  gradu- 
ally diminished  and  was  not  manifestly  apparent  in  1908,  since 
the  period  had  long  since  started  when  teachers  of  high  schools 
were   selected  largely  from  the  ranks  of  college  graduates. 

Bookkeeping,  elementary  algebra,  geometry  and  chemistry,  with 
kindred  subjects,  should  therefore  have  found  no  formal  place  in 
the  elementary  course  of  this  normal  school  in  1908.  Of  the 
advisability  of  advanced  courses  in  the  school  at  that  time,  com- 
ment has  been  made  upon  this  point  in  relation  to  other  normal 
schools  possessing  like  courses,  and  more  will  follow  in  subsequent 
criticisms. 

In  1913  eight  distinct  courses  were  offered  in  the  school,  em- 
bracing the  following:  the  kindergarten  course  of  two  years; 
elementary  course  of  two  years;  kindergarten-primary  course  of 
two  and  three  years;  course  for  grammar  teachers  of  four  years, 
one  year  of  which  was  to  be  spent  in  teaching  on  salary;  prac- 
tical arts  course  of  two  years;  one-year  course  for  teachers;  one- 
year  course  for  college  graduates  and  others  of  maturity  and 
experience;  special  music  course  of  one  or  two  years  for  those 
intending  to  become  supervisors  of  music. 

Supplementary  instruction  was  also  given  in  commercial  and 
household  arts  courses.  The  instruction  given  in  these  two  courses 
was  in  substance  a  duplication  of  the  work  undertaken  at  Salem 
and  Framingham  Normal  schools,  and  should  not  have  found  a 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  this  school.  Likewise,  the  special 
course  in  music  has  amounted  to  competition  with  the  Lowell 
State  Normal  School,  where  special  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  advanced  work  in  this  subject. 

Kindergarten  courses,  while  undoubtedly  legitimate,  have 
burdened  instruction.  As  has  been  suggested,  Worcester  Normal 
School,  experienced  in  this  line  of  work,  would  seem  to  be  the 
proper  repository  for  kindergarten  training. 
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While  it  has  been  a  matter  of  record  that  Fitchburg,  Salem 
and  Bridgewater  schools  have  for  some  time  offered  instruction 
in  all  the  elementary  grades,  and  have  been  peculiarly  equipped 
to  train  our  grammar  school  instructors,  it  would  seem  logical 
that  any  advanced  work  entailing  certain  phases  of  cultural 
development  should  be  congregated  within  one  institution,  and 
as  has  been  suggested  previously  Bridgewater  would  seem  the 
home  for  this  work. 

The  city  of  Fitchburg  is  a  very  important  manufacturing 
center,  and  it  might  well  be  suggested  that  the  Fitchburg  Normal 
School  could  be  developed  to  the  point  of  making  itself  a  home 
for  practical  arts  exclusively.  Whether  this  plan  be  feasible  or 
not,  it  is  obvious  that  in  addition  to  the  elementary  course 
offered  in  the  school,  Fitchburg  should  go  no  further  than  to 
provide  advanced  instruction  in  the  so-called  practical  arts,  in 
which  field  of  work  the  school  has  met  with  marked  success. 
The  overburdened  curriculum  of  the  school  as  now  in  operation 
cannot  effectively  accomplish  desired  results,  and  in  reality  oper- 
ates adversely  for  proper  development  and  growth. 

With  a  zeal  and  spirit  that  is  commendable,  Fitchburg  Normal 
School  has  developed  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  yet  in  certain 
respects  this  development  must  be  queried.  The  limited  cata- 
logue is  but  suggestive  of  the  work  accomplished.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  from  information  obtained  that  a  total  elimination  of 
certain  courses,  and  a  reduction  in  number  and  nature  of  sub- 
jects offered  in  other  courses,  must  be  made  to  warrant  the 
proper  development  of  this  school.  If  the  present  curriculum  is 
maintained  with  anticipated  development,  it  will  mean  that  the 
school  will  continue  to  outstep  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
created,  and  a  manifest  duplication  of  effort  with  other  schools 
will  persist. 

The  time  has  come  when  this  duplication  of  effort  must  be 
discontinued  and  the  academic  status  of  the  normal  schools  uni- 
formly established.  Not  only  is  duplication  of  academic  effort 
expensive  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents,  but  it  is 
destructive  of  proper  development  of  normal  education,  for  of 
itself  it  bespeaks  a  paralysis  of  present  uniformity  and  future 
growth. 

As  provided  for  in  sections  5  and  6  of  chapter  457  of  the  Acts 
of  the  year  1894,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  in  1896  between 
the  city  of  Fitchburg  and  the  Commonwealth,  relative  to  train- 
ing or  model  school  work.     By  the  provisions  of  this  agreement 
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the  city  of  Fitchburg  extended  to  the  Commonwealth  the  use  of 
the  Day  Street  and  Highland  Avenue  schools  for  model  work. 
Under  the  superintendence  of  the  school  committee  of  Fitchburg 
the  Commonwealth  was  to  have  full  authority  relative  to  the 
number,  selection  and  appointment  of  teachers,  as  well  as  of  the 
courses  of  studies,  textbooks  and  supplies,  methods  of  instruction, 
discipline  and  general  management  of  the  schools.  In  section  2 
of  the  agreement  the  city  assumed  the  duties  of  lighting,  heating 
and  the  care  of  the  buildings. 

By  this  section,  also,  janitors  were  to  be  appointed  in  such 
buildings,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  lighting,  heating  and  care  of  the  build- 
ings the  city  was  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  such  schools  an 
amount  based  upon  the  per  capita  cost  of  city  teachers'  salaries, 
and  this  per  capita  cost  was  inclusive  of  provision  of  textbooks 
and  supplies.  The  Commonwealth  was  to  assume  the  expense  of 
maintaining  these  model  schools  save  in  the  matter  of  light,  heat 
and  care,  guaranteeing  the  same  educational  advantages  to 
pupils  of  these  schools  as  were  accorded  pupils  in  the  average 
schools  of  the  same  grades  of  the  city  of  Fitchburg. 

In  section  4  it  was  agreed  that  the  city  might  use  the  model 
school  buildings  for  evening  school  work,  upon  the  approval  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  Right  of  inspection,  examination 
and  visiting  were  retained  by  the  local  authorities,  as  were  the 
general  rules  and  regulations  established  for  public  schools  to 
apply  to  the  model  schools.  The  agreement  is  not  without  its 
defects.  The  rights  acquired  under  section  1  of  the  agreement 
were  not  made  plain  by  the  phraseology  of  accompanying  sec- 
tions. The  proper  reservation  of  rights  to  the  Commonwealth  in 
section  4,  relative  to  the  city's  power  to  inspect,  examine  and 
visit  the  schools,  was  not  reserved  as  should  have  been  done  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  1.  No  guarantee  of 
the  number  of  pupils  to  be  placed  in  the  school  was  made,  this 
defect  making  possible  a  fluctuation  in  the  contribution  of  the 
city  for  the  support  of  such  schools. 

As  the  agreement  stands,  the  rules  and  regulations  made  by 
the  local  authorities  might  well  conflict  with  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations laid  down  by  the  officials  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
conduct  of  these  schools.  These  defects,  however,  are  not  of 
such  importance  as  to  seriously  endanger  the  very  happy  rela- 
tionship now  existing  between  the  city  of  Fitchburg  and  the 
Commonwealth.     The  agreement,  however,  from  the  standpoint 
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of  efficiency,  should  be  changed  to  guarantee  to  the  Common- 
wealth such  powers  as  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  a  normal,  model  or  training  school. 

From  the  inception  of  the  school  to  the  close  of  1908  there  had 
been  appropriated  approximately  $645,999.49.  The  number  of 
pupils  attending  for  this  period  was  1,338,  and  the  graduates 
within  this  time  numbered  488.  In  the  school  for  the  year  end- 
ing June,  1908,  there  were  171  pupils,  and  for  that  year  there 
were  57  graduates.  The  regular  appropriation  for  the  year  1908 
was  $30,890.  During  the  first  year  of  the  school  6  instructors 
were  employed,  of  whom  2  were  engaged  upon  a  part-time  basis. 
In  1908,  24  regular  instructors  were  employed,  while  in  1913  the 
teaching  corps  was  increased  to  31.  From  the  close  of  1908  to 
1913,  inclusive,  there  was  appropriated  approximately  $340,410. 
The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  school  between  1908  and 
1913  was  962,  and  the  total  number  of  graduates  was  363.  In 
1913  there  were  278  pupils  in  attendance,  with  a  list  of  133  grad- 
uates. The  regular  appropriation  for  1913  was  $52,153.  From 
the  inception  of  the  school  there  has  been  in  attendance  2,749 
pupils,  and  from  the  school  1,041  have  graduated.  The  aggre- 
gate appropriations  for  the  institution  throughout  its  history 
have  been  approximately  $986,410. 

North  Adams  Normal  School. 

Authorized  by  chapter  457  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1894,  North 
Adams  Normal  School  was  completed  and  occupied  Feb.  1,  1897. 
Detailed  courses  of  studies  then  inaugurated  were  not  complete, 
having  been  established  in  accordance  with  a  general  plan  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fitchburg 
Normal  School.  Instruction  then  given  was  offered  in  the 
following  subjects:  — 

Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  music 
and  drawing,  elementary  language,  grammar,  hygiene,  gymnas- 
tics and  kindergarten.  Training  or  model  school  work  was  not 
begun  until  Jan.  1,  1898. 

Information  relative  to  the  work  of  the  school  in  its  first  year 
is  vague  and  meager,  and  attention  is  therefore  directed  to  the 
catalogue  obtaining  in  1908  for  a  proper  review  and  appreciation 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  school  after  eleven  years  of 
existence.  In  1908  the  curriculum  of  the  school  embodied  the 
following  courses:  — 
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1.  Elementary  course  (also  designated  grammar-primary  course). 
This  course  comprises  instruction  in  the  following  subjects:  — ■ 

(a)  English,  —  reading  (oral  and  written  composition),  grammar, 
rhetoric,  English  and  American  literature. 

(6)  Mathematics,  —  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping,  algebra,  plane  geom- 
etry. 

(c)  History,  —  civil  polity  of  the  United  States  and  of  Massachusetts. 

(d)  Science,  —  physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  botany,  psychology, 
geography,  physiology  and  hygiene. 

(e)  Drawing,  vocal  music,  physical  training,  manual  training,  school 
gardening,  cooking,  sewing  and  sanitation. 

2.  (a)  The  study  of  man  —  body  and  mind  —  for  the  principles  of 
education  (what  this  designation  really  meant  was  not  made  plain).  The 
study  of  the  application  of  these  principles  in  school  organization,  school 
government  and  in  the  art  of  teaching;  the  history  of  education  and  school 
laws  of  Massachusetts. 

(&)  Observation  and  practice  in  the  training  school. 

The  time  required  for  the  completion  of  this  course  was  not 
arbitrarily  fixed,  and  depended  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  ability 
of  the  pupils.  A  minimum  period  of  two  years,  however,  was 
considered  necessary. 

A  second  course  was  offered  which  in  reality  comprised  a  third 
year  of  study  and  practice  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the 
board  of  visitors  and  the  principal  of  the  normal  school  such 
additional  instruction  was  desirable  for  a  particular  student. 
The  object  of  this  course  aimed  at  a  more  complete  mastery  of 
the  topics  arranged  for  the  regular  two-year  course  and  for 
further  experience  in  teaching. 

A  third  course  comprised  instruction  in  kindergarten-primary 
work.  In  this  course,  requiring  a  minimum  of  two  years  for 
completion,  certain  subjects  in  the  primary-grammar  course 
were  embodied,  and  other  subjects  pertaining  directly  to  early 
childhood  and  kindergarten  were  substituted.  A  primary  course 
in  this  department  was  added  to  train  teachers  for  positions  as 
principals  of  kindergartens,  and  this  supplementary  course 
required  three  years  of  study.  One  year  of  study  was  required 
in  the  special  course  for  college  graduates,  subjects  in  this  course 
being  largely  elective. 

Similar  work  was  planned  in  a  special  course  for  teachers,  with 
conditions  practically  the  same  as  those  obtaining  in  the  course 
for  college  graduates.  Vacation  courses  were  established  for 
teachers  employed  in  rural  districts,   and  during  the  months  of 
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January,  February  and  March  separate  classes  were  conducted 
in  English  literature,  reading,  history,  geography,  psychology, 
nature  study,  arithmetic,  music,  child  study,  letter  plans  and 
programs.  School  and  home  gardening,  as  well  as  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  were  also  made  integral  parts  of  the  curriculum. 
Likewise,  departments  in  manual  training  and  domestic  arts 
were  embodied  in  the  academic  work  of  the  school. 

Examination  of  the  material  set  forth  in  the  curriculum  obtain- 
ing in  this  school  in  1908,  and  information  secured  from  other 
kindred  sources  relative  to  the  academic  work  of  the  school  at 
that  time  furnish  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  statement 
that  the  academic  status  of  this  school  during  this  period  was  of 
uncertain  quality.  The  curriculum  of  1908  was  burdened  to  an 
enormous  degree  with  studies  which  were  nonfunctioning.  The 
incorporation  of  such  studies  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school 
spelled  in  undeniable  terms  a  duplication  of  effort  as  well  as  a 
trespass  upon  educational  work  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
normal  school.  The  regular  course  provided  in  the  school  at 
this  time  should  have  been  reduced  in  the  number  of  subjects 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  instruction  offered.  Work  in  manual 
training  then  obtaining  in  the  school,  and  manifestly  a  duplica- 
tion of  effort  in  the  work  so  efficiently  performed  in  Fitchburg, 
should  have  been  stricken  from  the  catalogue  of  the  school. 
The  course  in  domestic  arts  providing  substantial  competition 
with  the  Framingham  Normal  School  should  have  been  elimi- 
nated, and  elimination  should  have  been  made  of  courses  offered 
in  agriculture,  elsewhere  taken  care  of  in  the  various  educational 
institutions  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  not  forgotten 
that  the  North  Adams  Normal  School  is  located  in  a  rural 
community,  and  that  attention  should  be  given  to  subjects  of 
peculiar  value  in  such  locality.  But  it  should  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  school  is  a  normal  institution,  and  is  or  should  be 
given  up  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  public  school  work,  and 
that  only. 

The  contention  by  the  local  authorities  at  the  North  Adams 
School,  that  the  course  in  domestic  arts  was  not  for  supervisors, 
as  was  the  case  in  Framingham,  but  rather  for  elementary 
teachers  in  such  work,  was  not  well  founded.  The  extensive 
laboratory  equipment  provided  for  this  department  would  appear 
to  contradict  in  a  substantial  manner  this  contention.  Un- 
warranted competition  by  this  institution  in  work  then  per- 
formed  in   Fitchburg,    Framingham,    the   Massachusetts    Normal 
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Art  and  other  State  institutions  should  have  been  checked  at 
once  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  expense  entailed,  and  the  obvious 
paralysis  accorded  academic  effort,  in  this  institution. 

In  the  latest  catalogue  the  curriculum  in  substance  remains 
unchanged.  The  domestic  arts  course  obtaining  in  1908  is  now 
known  as  the  household  arts  course,  and  as  in  the  early  history 
of  the  institution  continues  a  trespass  upon  the  work  performed 
at  Framingham.  An  addition  to  the  already  heavily  overbur- 
dened curriculum  of  1908  appears  in  the  establishment  of  the 
so-called  correspondence  course.  The  work  of  this  course  is 
extensive,  and  is  apparently  not  limited  by  the  geographical 
boundaries  of  the  Commonwealth.  A  regular  normal  school 
diploma  is  awarded  students  completing  this  course  when  such 
is  supplemented  by  one  year  of  resident  work  at  the  institution. 
Supervision  of  this  work  is  effected  in  the  main  by  correspond- 
ence, although  visits  by  instructors  of  the  school  are  made  to 
the  schoolrooms  of  the  correspondence  pupils  for  purposes  of 
observation  and  criticism.  The  commission  severly  criticises  the 
attempt  made  by  the  North  Adams  Normal  School  to  extend 
its  lines  of  academic  activity  in  such  manner,  and  believes  that 
in  addition  to  a  thorough  revision  of  the  studies  now  obtaining 
in  this  school  a  change  should  be  made  in  the  correspondence 
course,  and  this  change  should  be  fundamental  if  such  line  of 
work  is  to  be  continued. 

Normal  schools  of  Massachusetts  should  not  attempt  to  emu- 
late the  varied  and  detailed  activities  of  a  well-developed  colle- 
giate institution,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  aim  of  the 
North  Adams  Normal  School,  if  not  in  nature  at  least  in  extent 
of  the  work  undertaken.  In  the  heavily  overburdened  curric- 
ulum of  the  school  reduction  is  imperative,  and  this  should  be 
accomplished  in  the  atmosphere  of  an  absolute  change  to  be 
made  in  the  viewpoint  of  this  school  before  it  can  come  within 
the  classification  of  an  efficient  normal  school  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

In  accordance  with  chapter  457  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1894, 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  the  normal  schools  at  Fitchburg, 
North  Adams,  Hyannis  and  Lowell,  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  on  the  first  day  of  April  in  the  year  1897  between  the  city 
of  North  Adams  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  for 
the  establishment  of  a  school  of  observation  and  practice.  The 
execution  of  this  agreement  was,  as  has  been  stated,  mandatory 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  school  within  the  city  limits  of 
North  Adams.     In  substance,  the  city  agreed  to  the  following:  — 
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The  normal  school  was  to  have  the  use  of  the  Church  Street 
School  as  a  field  for  observation  and  practice.  The  city  was  to 
include  within  this  school  all  the  grades  of  the  kindergarten, 
primary  and  grammar  departments.  It  was  also  to  furnish  heat, 
clean  and  repair  the  buildings  and  care  for  the  grounds,  and 
provide  a  principal  and  assistant  teachers  not  exceeding  in 
number  the  number  of  rooms.  The  city  was  to  provide  expen- 
ditures upon  the  average  basis  for  teachers'  salaries,  textbooks, 
supplies  and  apparatus  for  this  model  or  training  school,  and  it 
was  also  to  maintain  a  school  of  such  size  as  would  provide 
pupils  for  each  room  to  a  number  not  inconsistent  with  the 
welfare  of  the  pupils  and  with  the  use  of  the  rooms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observation  and  practice.  All  of  these  acts  done  by  the 
city  were  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Education.  In 
turn,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  acting  for  the  Common- 
wealth, obligated  itself  to  use  the  Church  Street  School  as  a 
field  of  observation  and  practice,  and  in  a  manner  to  equal  the 
general  educational  requirements  of  the  school  committee  of  the 
city  of  North  Adams.  Additional  salaries  were  to  be  provided 
by  the  State  for  the  teachers  employed  in  this  school,  and  the 
State  was  likewise  to  expend  the  necessary  additional  amounts 
for  such  textbooks,  supplies  and  apparatus  as  were  necessary  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  school  as  a  place  of  observation  and 
practice. 

Teachers  of  this  school  were,  upon  nomination  of  the  normal 
school  principal,  elected  by  the  school  committee,  and  the  joint 
approval  of  all  courses  of  studies,  textbooks  and  changes  in  this 
school  was  to  be  made  by  the  principal  of  the  normal  school 
and  the  school  committee  of  the  city  before  such  could  become 
part  of  the  activities  of  equipment  of  the  school.  Item  .5  of 
section  1  and  Item  2  of  section  3  provided  for  expenditures  for 
teachers'  salaries,  textbooks,  supplies  and  apparatus,  as  well  as 
for  approval  of  courses  of  studies,  textbooks,  and  changes  in 
this  school.  A  note  was  appended  in  the  agreement  providing 
that  the  said  sums  of  money  were  to  be  expended  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  the  principal  of  the  normal  school,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  school  committee. 

No  statement,  however,  is  made  in  this  agreement  that  this 
note  was  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  agreement  itself. 
In  substance,  this  agreement  provides  full  observation  in  train- 
ing work  for  the  normal  school,  but  is  essentially  lacking  in  the 
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element  of  control  which  the  normal  school  should  have  over 
this  department.  In  the  section  providing  for  expenditures  for 
teachers'  salaries,  textbooks  and  supplies  no  statement  is  ad- 
vanced as  to  whether  or  not  such  expenditure  is  to  be  made 
directly  to  the  Commonwealth,  or  is  to  be  set  aside  as  a  separate 
item  in  the  local  budget. 

The  management  of  the  model  or  training  school  is  left  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  school  committee.  Item  2  of  section  3, 
providing  for  the  joint  approval  by  the  principal  of  the  normal 
school  and  the  local  school  committee  in  the  matter  of  courses 
of  study,  textbooks  and  changes  in  the  school  work,  should  not 
have  gone  beyond  the  yea.Y  1909,  when  by  the  reorganization  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  the  executive  powers  of  the  prin- 
cipal were  reduced  to  such  extent  as  to  make  any  subsequent 
exercise  of  authority  by  him  in  this  matter  an  ultra  vires  trans- 
action. In  fine,  the  agreement  does  not  provide  the  essential 
elements  of  control  and  management  which  the  State  should  be 
able  to  exercise  in  work  of  this  kind  in  connection  with  the  North 
Adams  Normal  School.  In  the  copy  of  the  training  school 
agreement  submitted  by  the  principal  of  this  school  the  model 
or  training  work  performed  at  Clarksburg  and  Williamstown 
has  been  included  within  the  agreement  existing  between  the 
city  of  North  Adams  and  the  Commonwealth;  this  in  extension 
of  section  5,  chapter  457  of  the  Acts  of  1894. 

From  the  inception  of  the  school  to  the  close  of  1908  there  had 
been  appropriated  approximately  $540,588.  The  number  of 
pupils  attending  for  this  period  was  1,046  and  the  graduates 
produced  within  this  time  numbered  315.  In  the  school  for  the 
year  ending  June,  1908,  there  were  100  pupils,  and  for  that  year 
there  were  22  graduates.  The  regular  appropriation  for  the  year 
1908  was  $32,469.  During  the  first  year  of  the  school  6  instruc- 
tors were  employed.  In  1908,  8  regular  instructors  were  em- 
ployed, while  in  1913  the  teaching  corps  was  increased  to  12. 
From  the  close  of  1908  to  1913,  inclusive,  there  was  appropriated, 
approximately,  an  aggregate  of  $189,267.  The  number  of  pupils 
attending  the  school  between  1908  and  1913  was  609,  with  a 
total  list  of  graduates  for  such  period  of  205.  In  1913  there  were 
127  pupils  in  attendance,  and  the  graduates  were  55  in  number. 
The  regular  appropriation  for  1913  was  $43,698.  From  the 
inception  of  the  school  there  have  been  in  attendance  1,882 
pupils,  and  from  the  school  597  have  graduated.  The  aggregate 
appropriation  for  the  institution  from  its  beginning  has  reached 
the  approximate  sum  of  $729,855. 
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Hyannis  Normal  School. 

Authorized  by  chapter  457  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1894,  the 
State  Normal  school  to  be  located  in  the  town  of  Barnstable  was 
established  within  the  limits  of  the  town  and  in  the  village  of 
Hyannis  in  August,  1897.  It  was  occupied  in  September  of  the 
same  year.  No  well-defined  curriculum  was  established  in  the 
initial  year  of  existence.  Instruction  for  that  year  was  given, 
however,  in  the  following  subjects:  psychology,  pedagogy,  alge- 
bra, geometry,  English,  rhetoric,  composition,  literature,  minerals, 
plants,  animals,  physics,  chemistry,  drawing,  music  and  physical 
training. 

In  1908  the  institution  had  been  in  existence  eleven  years, 
and  a  proper  appreciation  of  its  academic  development  within 
such  period  may  be  obtained  by  a  study  of  the  curriculum  in 
effect  in  1908.  At  that  time  two  courses  were  recognized  in  the 
school,  namely,  the  two-year  and  four -year  courses. 

The  varied  field  of  educational  activity  embraced  within  these 
courses  can  be  appreciated  best  in  outline  by  a  summary  of  the 
subjects  offered  in  such  courses  and  set  forth  as  follows:  — 

The  Two-year  Course. 


First  Half. 
Psychology, 
English, 
Geometry, 
Chemistry, 
Plants,     . 
Animals, 
Music,     . 
Drawing, 
Physical  training. 
Manual  training, 


First  Half. 
Geology, 
Physiography, 
History  of  education. 
Physiology, 
History, 
Vocal  culture. 
Physical  training, 
Enghsh, 

Arithmetic  methods, 
Reading  methods. 
Penmanship,    . 


First  Year. 

Hours 

Second  Half. 

60 

Pedagogy, 

80 

English, 

100 

Algebra, 

120 

Plants, 

40 

Animals,     . 

40 

Manual  training. 

20 

Physical  training. 

40 

Drawing,    . 

100 

Physics, 

40 

History, 
Minerals,    . 

Second  Year. 

Hours 

Second  Half 

70 

School  management.    . 

140 

Literature. 

60 

Physical  training. 

80 

Training  school. 

80 

20 

100 

20 

44 

40 

Hours. 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

20 
100 

40 
140 

40 

80 


Hours. 

40 

60 

100 

500 
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The  Four-year  Course. 

The  first  and  second  years  are  like  the  two-year  course. 


Third  Year. 

Hours 

Fourth  Year. 

Hours 

History,            .... 

100 

History 80 

Literature,        .... 

100 

Literature, 

120 

Solid  geometry, 

100 

Latin, 

60 

Advanced  algebra,    . 

50 

Psychology, 

40 

Trigonometry  and  surveying,     . 

50 

Ethics, 

40 

Biology,            .... 

240 

Physics,      . 

80 

Drawing,           .... 

20 

Astronomy, 

32 

Training  School, 

100 

Photography, 
Drawing,    . 
Training  school. 

20 

20 

100 

As  will  be  observed,  in  number  and  nature  the  subjects  treated 
in  these  courses  presented  marked  elements  of  nonfunctioning 
work,  and  suggested  but  slight  semblance  to  the  original  purpose 
for  which  the  school  was  established.  Instruction  offered  in  all 
of  the  subjects  enumerated  presented  a  situation  of  uncertain 
academic  status.  Such  curriculum  must  have  prevented  the 
students  of  this  institution  from  accomplishing  a  proper  per- 
formance of  their  task  in  the  time  set  forth  for  such  work.  The 
varied  list  of  subjects  taught  by  a  limited  corps  of  teachers 
necessarily  made  it  impossible  to  accord  students  of  this  institu- 
tion the  requisite  amount  and  quality  of  instruction  in  subjects 
embraced  within  the  field  of  elementary  public  education.  A 
marked  need  existed  in  1908,  therefore,  for  elimination  and  cur- 
tailment of  certain  subjects  in  the  regular  two-year  course.  The 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  so-called  four-year  course  in 
this  institution  was  without  doubt  beyond  the  academic  ability 
of  this  institution.  Four-year  courses,  possessing  varying  de- 
grees of  cultural  advantages  for  normal  school  pupils,  had  been 
maintained  for  years  at  Bridgewater,  Salem  and  Fitchburg,  such 
courses  preparing  normal  pupils  for  work  in  the  higher  grades  of 
the  elementary  schools.  Because  of  this  fact,  and  for  other 
obvious  reasons,  equipment  of  the  Hyannis  Normal  School  for 
work  in  this  line  was  manifestly  an  unnecessary  addition  and 
duplication  of  the  work  undertaken  by  other  normal  schools. 
Advisability  of  advanced  cultural  development  in  normal  schools 
has  been  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

In  the  latest  curriculum  offered  by  this  institution  there  are 
many  courses.  Of  these,  two  may  be  called  regular,  others 
designated  special  courses.  The  regular  courses  covered  two  and 
four  years,  respectively.     In  1913  and  in  the  two-year  course  a 
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few  changes  have  been  instituted.  Instruction  in  the  following- 
subjects  were  added:  domestic  science,  euthenics,  social  study 
and  basketry.  The  four-year  course  remained  substantially 
unchanged. 

As  in  1908  the  latest  regular  curriculum  is  emphasized  by  a 
large  number  of  nonfunctioning  studies,  and  in  general  is  so 
burdened  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  correspond  to  an  efficient 
curriculum  for  a  Massachusetts  normal  institution.  Among 
other  subjects  the  following  are  now  considered  at  the  Hyannis 
Normal  School,  and  it  is  submitted  that  such  are  entirely  out  of 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  this  institution:  geometry,  social 
study,  algebra,  trigonometry  and  surveying,  biology,  Latin, 
ethics,  astronomy  and  photography.  These  courses  should  have 
long  since  been  discarded  for  reasons  that  are  manifestly  obvious. 
Other  courses  there  are  now  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Hyannis 
Normal  School  concerning  which  reduction  should  be  made  in 
the  extent  and  treatment  accorded,  to  prevent  unwarranted 
duplication  of  effort  and  to  insure  the  proper  amount  of  instruc- 
tion offered  the  prospective  teacher  for  public  school  w^ork. 

As  an  added  educational  feature,  Hyannis  Normal  School  has 
offered  instruction  in  summer  school  work  since  1898.  In  that 
year  the  Legislature  set  apart  $2,500  for  the  experiment  of  a 
summer  normal  school.  The  school  was  established  at  Hyannis, 
and  the  establishment  of  such  school  in  this  locality  was  deemed 
advisable  from  several  points  of  view.  The  Summer  School 
would  necessarily  assist  the  regul'ar  normal  institution  which, 
located  in  a  sparsely  settled  section  of  the  Commonwealth, 
possessed  limited  area  from  which  to  draw  for  attendance.  The 
fact,  also,  that  the  Hyannis  Normal  School  was  located  upon  the 
shore  of  the  Cape  made  it  highly  desirable  from  the  standpoint 
of  health  and  general  welfare. 

In  the  initial  year  of  its  existence  120  pupils  attended  courses 
extending  over  a  period  of  five  weeks.  In  the  second  j'ear  the 
sum  of  $3,000  was  voted  by  the  Board  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Summer  School  in  connection  with  this  normal  institution, 
125  pupils  attending.  At  the  last  regular  session  of  the  Summer 
School  the  attendance  exceeded  285,  while  the  appropriation  for 
this  purpose  was  in  excess  of  $4,500.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
as  a  separate  item  the  expense  of  maintaining  this  school,  inas- 
much as  expenditures  for  this  purpose  are  now  made  under  a  so- 
called  blanket  appropriation,  which  covers  both  the  regular  work 
of   the   normal    school    and    the    Summer    School   sessions.      This 
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should  not  be  so  arranged.  The  purpose  of  this  Summer  School 
aims  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  pubhc  school  teachers  by  the 
offer  of  courses  in  subjects  of  such  character  as  will  meet  the 
needs  of  teachers  in  service.  A  regular  diploma  of  the  normal 
school  is  awarded  students  of  the  summer  sessions  upon  the 
completion  of  an  amount  of  work  equal  to  that  required  in  the 
regular  course  of  the  school. 

Admission  to  the  Summer  School  is  granted  teachers  of  ma- 
turity who  have  been  in  service  for  two  or  more  years.  Gradu- 
ates of  four-year  courses  in  high  schools  and  with  one  year  of 
experience  are  also  admitted.  Then,  too,  graduates  of  high 
schools  and  teachers  of  less  than  the  required  experience  who 
desire  to  teach  in  the  State  may  be  admitted  without  examina- 
tion, but  without  entrance  examination  the  latter  cannot  receive 
credit  to  count  for  a  diploma. 

The  general  course  of  studies  maintained  in  this  school  is  as 
follows:  music,  pedagogy,  English,  geography,  arithmetic,  draw- 
ing, hygiene,  and  physical  training,  with  physiology  as  a  basis, 
psychology,  plants  and  school  garden  work.  United  States  his- 
tory, industrial  work  and  supervision. 

No  tuition  is  chargeable  to  residents  of  the  State,  and  it  is  not 
clear  as  to  what  tuition  is  charged  to  students  attending  from 
outside  the  State.  As  stated,  the  sessions  of  the  Summer  School 
continue  throughout  a  period  of  five  weeks,  and  are  largely 
attended  by  residents  of  the  Commonwealth. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  instruction  offered  in  the  Summer 
School  is  given  by  instructors  of  the  regular  sessions  of  the  Hyan- 
nis  Normal  School  and  by  other  instructors  of  Massachusetts 
normal  schools. 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  summer  session  of 
the  Hyannis  Normal  School,  arising  from  dire  necessity,  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  important  element  of  the  work  undertaken 
at  the  school.  Much  additional  land  has  been  secured  to  meet 
the  increasing  needs  of  the  Summer  School,  and  at  present  the 
land  area  connected  with  this  institution  is  extensive.  Despite 
recognition  of  the  Summer  School  as  a  saving  clause  in  the  life 
of  the  Hyannis  Normal  School,  the  commission  is  convinced  that 
the  location  of  a  State  Normal  school  at  Hyannis  was  unfortu- 
nate, and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  determine  whether  or  not 
this  institution  should,  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  and 
efficiency,  continue  as  a  part  of  the  normal  school  system  of  the 
Commonwealth. 
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In  accordance  with  section  5  of  chapter  457  of  the  Acts  of 
1894  an  agreement  was  entered  into  on  the  twenty-eighth  day 
of  December,  in  the  year  1898,  between  the  town  of  Barnstable 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  relative  to  training 
facilities  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  State  normal  school 
located  at  Hyannis.  By  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  in  sub- 
stance, the  town  of  Barnstable  agreed  to  use  the  Section  Seven- 
teen School  and  the  normal  school  as  a  school  of  observation 
and  practice.  All  the  grades  of  the  primary  and  grammar  depart- 
ments were  to  be  furnished  in  such  school,  and  in  addition  the 
town  was  to  provide  a  principal  and  assistant  teachers  not  ex- 
ceeding in  number  the  number  of  rooms.  The  town  was  to 
furnish,  repair  and  care  for  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the 
model  or  training  school,  and  to  pay  such  teachers  a  salary  corre- 
sponding to  that  paid  teachers  of  the  same  grades  in  other  schools 
of  the  town. 

The  town  and  the  Commonwealth  were  to  jointly  provide  for 
textbooks,  supplies  and  apparatus  for  the  school,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth obligated  itself  further  to  pay  additional  amounts  for 
the  salaries  provided  by  the  town  for  teachers  possessing  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  the  peculiar  work  of  the  school. 
The  agreement  provided  for  no  more  than  an  expensive  system 
of  observation  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  sub- 
stantially all  the  advantages  of  such  agreement  accruing  to  the 
town.  Contract  relationship  existing  between  the  town  of  Barn- 
stable and  the  Commonwealth  should  be  readjusted,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  for  the  Commonwealth,  greater  powers  of 
management  and  control  in  the  training  school  than  have  been 
heretofore  provided. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  school  to  the  close  of  1908  the 
approximate  total  appropriation  was  $292,027.  In  number  the 
pupils  attending  the  regular  sessions  of  the  school  within  this 
period  totaled  489,  and  the  list  of  graduates  for  the  same  time 
was  185.  In  the  year  ending  June,  1908,  44  pupils  attended  the 
school  and  18  graduated;  $24,370  was  appropriated  .  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  school  in  1908.  During  the  first  year  of  the 
school  6  regular  instructors  were  employed.  In  1908  this  number 
was  increased  to  7,  while  in  1913  the  regular  corps  of  instructors 
totaled  9. 

From  the  close  of  1908  to  1913,  inclusive,  there  was  appropri- 
ated approximately  the  sum  of  $161,455.  The  number  of  pupils 
attending  the  school  for  this  period  equaled  328,  and  the  list  of 
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graduates  was  111.  In  1913,  59  pupils  attended  the  school,  and 
the  list  of  graduates  numbered  31.  The  regular  appropriation 
for  1913  was  127,025. 

In  general,  from  the  inception  of  the  school  to  date  there  have 
been  in  attendance  at  the  regular  session  of  the  school  820 
pupils,  with  a  total  list  of  345  graduates.  The  aggregate  ap- 
proximate appropriation  of  the  institution  from  its  beginning, 
inclusive  of  special  appropriations,  has  reached  the  sum  of 
$453,482.  In  the  summer  sessions  established  in  1898  the  yearly 
attendance  has  increased  from  120  students  in  the  initial  year 
to  approximately  300. 

The  primary  appropriation  set  apart  for  this  school  in  the 
initial  year  of  its  establishment  was  $2,500.  The  following  year 
$3,000  was  appropriated  for  the  same  purpose.  The  detailed 
total  cost  of  this  school  to  date  cannot  be  estimated  in  detail, 
inasmuch  as  the  sums  appropriated  for  this  particular  work  are 
annually  incorporated  in  a  blanket  appropriation  for  the  school 
throughout  the  entire  fiscal  year. 

Lowell  Normal  School. 

The  last  of  the  four  schools  provided  by  chapter  457  of  the 
Acts  of  1894,  Lowell  Normal  School  was  occupied  on  Oct.  4, 
1897,  although  the  school  was  not  dedicated  until  May,  1898. 
Throughout  the  initial  year  of  existence  instruction  was  offered 
in  the  subjects  of  psychology,  mathematics,  history,  literature 
and  the  history  of  education. 

In  1908,  eleven  years  after  the  inception  of  academic  work  in 
the  school,  the  curriculum  provided  six  courses  which  were  as 
follows :  — 

Elementary  Course  of  Study. 

1.  The  study  of  the  educational  values  of  the  following  subjects  and  of 
the  principles  and  methods  of  teacliing  them:  — 

(a)  English,  —  reading,  oral  and  written  composition,  grammar,  rhet- 
oric, English  and  American  literature. 

{b)  Mathematics,  —  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping,  algebra,  plane  geome- 
try. 

(c)  History  and  civil  pohty  of  the  United  States  and  of  Massachusetts. 

(d)  Science,  —  physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  zoology,  geography, 
physiology  and  hygiene. 

(e)  Drawing,  vocal  music,  physical  training,  manual  training. 

2.  (a)  The  study  of  man,  body  and  mind,  for  the  principles  of  education. 
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The  study  of  the  apphcation  of  these  principles  in  school  organization, 
schoolgovernmentandintheart  of  teaching;  thehistory  of  education;  the 
school  laws  of  Massachusetts. 
(b)  Observation  and  practice. 

As  in  other  normal  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  time 
required  for  the  completion  of  this  course  was  variable,  depend- 
ing to  a  large  extent  upon  the  students.  The  general  accepted 
period  covered  two  years. 

Three-year  Course.  —  This  course  was  aimed  in  general  to 
provide  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  different  sub- 
jects embraced  within  the  regular  two-year  course,  as  well  as  to 
give  a  more  extended  opportunity  for  work  in  the  practice 
schools.  In  degree,  rather  than  nature,  therefore,  did  this  course 
differ  from  the  elementary  work. 

Elective  Third  Year,  or  Fourth  Year.  —  Provision  was  made  in 
the  school  for  a  third  or  extra  year  of  elective  work  for  grad- 
uates of  the  school.  The  work  of  this  course  was  analogous  to 
the  work  in  the  regular  three-year  course. 

Special  Course  for  Teachers.  —  This  course,  offered  to  teachers 
of  maturity  with  scholarships  and  skill  in  teaching,  was  elective, 
and  its  completion  was  marked  by  the  grant  of  a  certificate  to 
the  successful  student. 

Special  Course  for  College  Graduates.  —  This  course  consisted 
of  electives  for  students  of  advanced  academic  training,  and  in 
this  course  also  were  included  teachers  of  successful  experience 
possessed  of  satisfactory  testimonials.  A  certificate  marked  the 
successful  completion  of  the  work  in  this  department. 

Normal  Course  for  Kindergarten  Teachers.  —  This  course  cov- 
ered a  period  of  two  years  to  which  a  postgraduate  course  was 
also  appended.  The  subjects  taken  in  this  course  were  in  sub- 
stance similar  to  those  undertaken  in  like  courses  in  the  different 
normal  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  latest  curriculum  evidences  a  marked  change  in  the  work 
performed  by  the  school  in  1908.  With  the  elimination  of  the 
kindergarten  course  the  latest  catalogue  offers  instruction  in  five 
courses,  as  follows:  elementary  course;  special  course  for  super- 
visors and  departmental  teachers  of  music;  three-year  course; 
special  course  for  teachers;  special  course  for  college  graduates. 

A  marked  change  has  taken  place  in  the  equipment  of  the 
elementary  course  of  study.  From  this  course  the  following 
subjects     have     been    eliminated:     bookkeeping,    algebra,    plane 
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geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  botany  and  zoology, 
while  the  following  subjects  have  been  added  to  this  course: 
gardening,  hygiene  and  penmanship. 

The  elementary  course  continues  to  be  one  for  the  completion 
of  which  two  years  are  usually  required.  The  special  course  in 
music,  depending  in  the  large  upon  the  ability  of  the  student, 
can  be  completed  in  one  year  or  more,  and  is  open  to  graduates 
of  colleges  and  normal  schools  and  to  such  other  persons,  teachers 
of  experience,  as  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  music. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Lowell  Normal  School  to  graduate  yearly 
a  limited  number  of  pupils  in  this  course,  and  thereby  preserve  a 
normal  supply  of  teachers  for  this  work  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. Students  of  the  music  department  are  required  to 
undertake  certain  other  subjects  considered  necessary  to  the 
equipment  of  a  successful  teacher  of  music  in  the  public  schools, 
namely,  psychology,  history  of  education,  English,  lyrics  and 
poems  for  children. 

The  three-year  course,  embracing  subjects  taught  in  the  regular 
elementary  course,  includes  in  addition  one  year's  practice 
teaching  in  rural  schools  of  Massachusetts.  Students  undertak- 
ing this  course  are  to  receive  compensation  while  they  are  at 
work  in  these  rural  schools.  The  special  course  for  teachers  and 
a  similar  course  for  college  graduates  are  practically  the  same 
in  substance  and  extent  as  those  obtaining  in  the  curriculum  of 
1908. 

The  latest  curriculum  of  this  school,  evidencing  a  reduction 
and  elimination  of  the  nonfunctioning  studies  obtaining  in  the 
work  of  the  school  in  1908,  is  possessed  of  merit.  The  elemen- 
tary course  now  in  operation  at  this  school  is  one  which  happily 
functions  in  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  training  of  students 
who  are  to  become  teachers  in  elementary  grades  of  the  public 
schools.  Arrangement  of  the  course  in  music  has  been  so  made 
that  the  number  of  graduates  completing  this  course  will  not 
exceed  the  demand  made  by  the  various  communities  for  the 
services  of  such  teachers.  It  is  a  question,  however,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  advanced  course  for  teachers  and  college 
graduates  should  not  be  offered  by  one  normal  school  of  the 
Commonwealth  especially  equipped  to  perform  such  work.  It 
would  be  well  for  other  normal  schools  of  this  Commonwealth 
to  emulate,  at  least  in  fundamentals,  the  policies  now  in  opera- 
tion at  the  Lowell  Normal  School.      This  institution  has  coura- 
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geously  blazed  the  trail;  under  the  guidance  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  other  normal  schools  should  come  into  line  in  order  to 
meet  the  standard  of  normal  efficiency  and  progress. 

On  June  26,  1897,  and  in  accordance  with  section  5  of  chapter 
457  of  the  Acts  of  1894,  an  agreement  was  made  between  the 
city  of  Lowell  and  the  Commonwealth  for  training  school  facili- 
ties. A  similar  agreement  was  entered  into  in  1902  between  the 
city  of  Lawrence  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  practice 
school  work  in  Lowell  in  connection  with  the  Lowell  Normal 
School.  This  agreement  was  discontinued  in  1910.  The  agree- 
ment made  with  Lowell  in  1897  (as  well  as  that  made  with 
Lawrence  in  1902)  did  not  provide  for  proper  control  by  the 
State  officials  of  training  school  work,  and,  like  other  training 
school  contracts  throughout  the  normal  system,  was  defective 
from  many  standpoints. 

In  lieu  of  a  detailed  discussion  of  this  contract,  no  longer 
operative,  attention  is  directed  to  the  latest  contract  made  under 
date  of  June  5,  1914,  regulating  practice  school  work  of  the 
normal  school  in  the  city  of  Lowell.  This  latest  contract  is  not 
only  a  marked  improvement  over  former  contracts  made  by  the 
Commonwealth  relative  to  practice  school  work  accomplished  in 
connection  with  the  Lowell  Normal  School,  but  is  likewise  a 
vast  improvement  over  other  contracts  providing  for  similar 
work  performed  in  the  various  normal  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

For  the  purpose  of  study,  therefore,  and  because  of  progress  sug- 
gested, it  is  deemed  advisable,  in  connection  with  the  discussion 
of  academic  matters  in  the  Lowell  Normal  School,  to  present  a 
copy  of  this  agreement  in  detail,  and  the  same  is  herewith  ap- 
pended to  the  statement  covering  this  institution. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  school  to  the  close  of  1908  there 
had  been  appropriated  approximately  $468,663.  In  number  the 
pupils  attending  for  this  period  totaled  1,456,  and  the  number  of 
graduates  for  this  length  of  time  was  438.  There  were  144  pupils 
in  the  school  in  the  year  ending  June,  1908,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  year  65  graduated.  The  regular  appropriation  for  1908  was 
$32,125.  During  the  first  year  of  the  school  5  instructors  were 
employed.  In  1908  this  number  was  increased  to  10,  while  in 
1913  the  teaching  corps  totaled  11.  From  the  close  of  1908  to 
1913,  inclusive,  there  was  appropriated  approximately  the  sum 
of  $171,441.  •  The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  school  for  this 
period  equaled  693,  and  the  number  of  graduates  for  the  same 
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time  was  282.     In  1913,   154  pupils  attended  the  school  and  70 
graduated. 

The  regular  appropriation  for  1913  was  $35,007.  In  general, 
from  the  inception  of  the  school  to  date  there  have  been  in 
attendance  2,447  pupils,  and  the  total  number  of  graduates  was 
855.  The  aggregate  approximate  appropriation  for  the  institu- 
tion from  its  beginning  has  reached  the  sum  of  $640,104. 

Copy  op  Agreement  for  Training  School. 

Agreement  between  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  the  City 
of  Lowell  as  to  maintenance  of  schools  of  observation  and  practice  for  the 
use  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Lowell. 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this  fifth  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen,  by  and  between  the  City  of 
Lowell  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, acting  through  the  school  committee  of  said  city  of  Lowell  thereto 
duly  authorized,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
acting  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  as  party 
of  the  second  part,  to  establish  and  maintain  as  schools  of  observation  and 
practice  (hereafter  to  be  known  as  training  schools)  the  new  Bartlett 
school,  the  new  Moody  Street  school,  and  the  Lexington  Avenue  school, 
in  connection  with  the  State  Normal  School  at  Lowell, 

Witnesseth:  First,  that  the  parties  of  the  first  part  agree  to  assign  to 
said  training  schools  in  the  customary  grades,  including  the  Idndergarten, 
not  less  than  700  pupils  nor  more  than  1,000  pupils  during  each  school  year, 
these  numbers  to  be  based  on  average  daily  attendance. 

Second,  the  parties  of  the  first  part  agree  with  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, acting  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  the  said  Board 
of  Education,  under  the  order  and  superintendence  of  the  school  committee 
of  Lowell,  shall  have  full  authority  as  to  the  number,  salaries,  selection,  ap- 
pointment, control  and  dismissal  of  principals,  teachers,  supervisors,  in- 
structors, janitors  and  other  employees  of  the  training  schools,  courses  of 
study,  text-books  and  supplies,  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and 
general  management  in  said  training  schools. 

Third,  that  the  principals,  teachers,  supervisors,  instructors,  janitors 
and  other  employees  of  the  training  schools  shall  be  nominated  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  normal  school,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  elected  by  the  school  committee  of  Lowell;  and  that  the  discon- 
tinuance of  service  of  any  of  the  foregoing  employees  shall  be  effected  by 
vote  of  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Lowell,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  principal  of  the  normal  school  to  the  school  committee,  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Fourth,  that  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  training  schools  as  provided 
in  this  agreement,  not  including  cost  of  repairs,  medical  inspection  and 
attendance  service,  shall  be  paid  by  the  commonwealth. 
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Fifth,  that  the  parties  of  the  first  part  hereby  agree  to  pay  annually  into 
the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  in  equal  quarterly  installments,  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  January,  April,  July  and  October,  a  sum  of  money  equal 
to  the  product  foimd  by  multiplying  the  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  and 
maintenance,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  repairs,  medical  inspection,  and  at- 
tendance service,  in  the  kindergarten  and  elementary  schools  of  Lowell 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  ending  December  31,  by  the  average  mem- 
bership of  the  training  schools  for  the  same  year.  In  each  case,  the  average 
membership  in  the  schools  shall  be  the  basis  of  calculation.  ''Cost  of  in- 
struction and  maintenance"  shall  include,  in  each  case,  expenditures  for 
salaries  of  supervisory  officers,  teachers  and  special  instructors,  transporta- 
tion of  pupils,  janitor  service,  books,  supplies,  water,  heat,  light  and  all 
other  expenses  except  expenses  for  repairs,  medical  inspection  and  attend- 
ance officers.  It  is  understood  that  the  text-books,  supplies  and  other 
equipment  purchased  from  time  to  time  for  use  in  said  training  schools 
and  paid  for  out  of  this  sum,  shall  be  the  property  of  the  city  of  Lowell  but 
subject  to  the  control  and  use  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  the 
training  schools,  as  provided  in  this  agreement. 

Provided,  that  for  the  period  between  July  1,  1914,  and  December  31, 
1914,  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  city  of  Lowell  into  the  treasury  of  the 
commonwealth,  shall  be  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  four-tenths  of  the  product 
found  by  multiplying  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  and  instruction, 
as  defined  in  this  agreement,  of  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Lowell,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1913  by  the  average  membership  for  that  year  in  the  schools 
used  as  schools  of  observation  and  practice  by  the  Normal  School  during 
that  year;  to  which  shall  be  added  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  eleven  and 
25-100  dollars,  all  of  said  money  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  common- 
wealth in  four  equal  installments,  on  September  1,  October  1,  November  1 
and  December  1  of  the  year  1914. 

Sixth,  that  the  said  Board  of  Education  shall  give  to  the  pupils  attend- 
ing said  training  schools  as  good  educational  advantages  as  are,  at  any 
corresponding  time,  furnished  by  the  average  schools  of  the  same  grade  in 
the  city  of  Lowell.  The  city  of  Lowell  guarantees  to  the  graduates  of  said 
training  schools  the  same  privileges  and  opportunities  of  entrance  to 
schools  of  higher  grade  as  are  afforded  to  the  graduates  of  the  other  public 
schools  of  like  rank  of  the  city  of  Lowell. 

Seventh,  that  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Lowell  shall,  by  the 
proper  officials  and  at  the  expense  of  the  city  enforce  all  laws  relating  to 
attendance,  truants  and  incorrigibles  and  medical  inspection  and  that  the 
school  committee  and  its  superintendent  shall  have  the  same  rights  of 
visiting  and  inspecting  said  training  schools  as  in  the  other  schools  of  the 
city. 

Eighth,  that  the  estimates  as  to  the  average  cost  per  pupil,  as  provided 
in  this  agreement,  to  the  city  of  Lowell,  shall  be  made  jointly  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Normal  School  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  city  of 
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Lowell  and  the  said  estimate  shall  be  approved  by  the  school  committee 
of  the  city  of  Lowell  and  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Ninth,  that  tliis  contract  shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1914. 

Tenth,  that  this  agreement  shall  be  subject  to  such  mocUfications  as  shall 
mutually  be  agreed  upon  hereafter  by  the  said  city  of  Lowell  and  the 
commonwealth. 

Eleventh,  that  this  agreement  does  not  so  fully  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  5,  chapter  457,  acts  of  1894,  as  to  prevent  further  provision  for 
model  and  practice  schools,  in  a  manner  to  be  agreed  upon  mutually  by 
the  said  city  and  the  commonwealth. 

Twelfth,  that  this  agreement  may  be  modified  or  abrogated  at  any  time 
hereafter  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  contracting  parties,  but  shall  not 
be  abrogated  by  either  party  alone  except  after  two  years'  notice  in  writing 
shall  have  been  given  to  the  other  party  hereto. 

(Signed) 

School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Lowell. 


Board  of  Education. 

Comparative  Statement  relative  to  Academic  Activity  of  the 
Normal  Schools. 

Despite  a  keen  appreciation  of  doubtful  reliance  placed  at 
times  upon  comparisons  and  analogies,  it  has  appeared  advisable 
to  summarize  in  essentials  and  from  comparative  standpoint 
conditions  now  obtaining  in  curricula  throughout  the  system  of 
State  normal  schools.  Considerations  accorded  are  made  in  the 
atmosphere  of  legislative  enactments  relative  to  prescribed  and 
permissive  courses  of  studies  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, with  which  is  considered  the  design  of  the  normal 
school,  as  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Prior  to  1860,  and  by  legislative  enactments,  courses  in  or- 
thography, reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  arith- 
metic, history  of  the  United  States  and  good  behavior  were 
made  mandatory  as  elements  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Optional  studies  were  provided  for  such  schools  in  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  algebra,  vocal  music,  drawing,  physiology  and 
hygiene,  instruction  in  the  latter  subjects  being  made  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  local  school  authorities.  By  1880  draw- 
ing had  been  made  a  subject  of  compulsory  instruction,  while 
agriculture  and  sewing  were  added  to  the  optional  courses  ob- 
taining in  the  public  schools.     At  present,   legislative  provision 
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relative   to  instruction  in   public  schools   of   the   Commonwealth 
is  to  be  found  summarized  as  follows:  — 

Revised  Laws,  Chapter  42,  as  amended  by  Chapter  181,  Acts  of 
1908,  Chapter  524,  Acts  of  1910,  and  Chapter  247,  Acts  of  1911.  ^ 

Section  1.  Every  city  and  town  shall  maintain,  for  at  least  thirty-two 
weeks  in  each  year,  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  all 
the  children  who  may  legally  attend  a  public  school  therein,  except  that 
in  towTis  whose  assessed  valuation  is  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  the  required  period  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, be  reduced  to  twenty-eight  weeks.  Such  schools  shall  be  taught  by 
teachers  of  competent  ability  and  good  morals,  and  shall  give  instruction  in 
orthography,  reading,  writing,  the  English  language,  and  grammar,  geog- 
raphy, arithmetic,  drawing,  the  history  of  the  United  States,  physiology 
and  hygiene,  and  good  behavior.  In  each  of  the  subjects  of  physiology 
and  hygiene,  special  instruction  as  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and 
stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system,  and  as  to  tuberculosis  and 
its  prevention,  shall  be  taught  as  a  regular  branch  of  study  to  all  pupils 
in  all  schools  which  are  supported  wholly  or  partly  by  public  money, 
except  schools  wliich  are  maintained  solely  for  instruction  in  particular 
branches.  Bookkeeping,  algebra,  geometry,  one  or  more  foreign  lan- 
guages, the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  kindergarten  training,  agri- 
culture, sewing,  cooking,  vocal  music,  physical  training,  civil  government, 
etliics,  thrift,  and  such  other  subjects  as  the  school  connnittee  consider 
expedient  may  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

By  a  vote  passed  May  6,  1880,  such  action  reaffirming  a  pre- 
vious like  decision  upon  the  same  subject,  the  State  Board  of 
Education  formally  set  forth  the  design  of  the  normal  schools 
and  the  courses  of  studies  in  such  schools,  as  follows:  — 

The  design  of  the  normal  schools  is  strictly  professional;  that  is,  to 
prepare  in  the  best  possible  mamier  the  pupils  for  the  work  of  organizing, 
governing  and  teaching  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  To 
this  end  there  must  be  the  most  thorough  knowledge;  first,  of  the  branches 
of  learning  required  to  be  taught  in  the  schools;  second,  of  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  these  branches;  and  third,  of  the  right  mental  training. 

Having  in  mind,  therefore,  legislative  requirements  relative  to 
studies  prescribed  for  or  permitted  in  public  schools,  subjects 
actually  taught  in  elementary  schools,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  expressed  in  a  vote  of  the  Board  in 
1880  relative  to  the  design  of  the  normal  schools,  a  proper 
appreciation  can  be  taken  of  the  curricula  obtaining  in  the  past 

1  See  also  section  3,  chapter  368,  Acts  of  1912. 
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and  present  throughout  the  normal  school  system.  In  the  early 
development  of  normal  school  training  the  field  accorded  grad- 
uates of  such  schools  was  all  but  unlimited.  Pupils  preparing  in 
the  earlier  normal  schools  found  occupation  as  instructors  in  all 
the  elementary  and  intermediate  grades,  and  generally  in  high 
school  work.  This  was  so  because  of  the  fact  that  local  school 
committees  had  not  arrived  at  the  point  where  collegiate  training 
was  considered  an  essential  requisite  for  the  prospective  teacher 
in  high  school  branches.  As  a  result,  the  normal  schools  con- 
tinued for  many  years  in  their  curricula  courses  of  instruction, 
aimed  to  equip  pupils  for  work  in  any  grade  within  scope  of 
secondary  education. 

This  situation  has  experienced  a  marked  change  within  the  last 
decade,  during  which  period  local  committees  have  undergone  a 
reversal  of  attitude  relative  to  qualifications  of  teachers  selected 
for  general  educational  work.  Candidates  for  high  school  positions 
are  now  required,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  to  present  evi- 
dence of  collegiate  training.  This  situation,  of  necessity,  should 
effect  a  material  change  in  the  work  contemplated  in  the  past  by 
the  normal  schools,  reducing  the  scope  of  professional  training  to 
instruction  in  elementary  grades.  From  a  practical  standpoint 
another  change  has  taken  place,  so  that  at  the  present  time  in 
many  communities  normal  school  graduates  without  practical 
experience  are  not  acceptable  as  teachers.  Such  graduates,  then, 
can  only  find  positions  in  the  rural  districts,  where  the  equip- 
ment is  poorer  and  the  salary  lower.  Influences  there  are,  there- 
fore, many  and  real,  which  should  effect  an  automatic  gravita- 
tion of  the  normal  school  curricula  to  the  point  of  preparing 
teachers  for  professional  activities  in  the  elementary  grades  only 
of   public    school    work.  This,    when   coupled   with   terms    of 

actual  teaching  experience,  makes  possible  proper  equipment  of 
a  teacher  for  elementary  grade  work.  True  it  is  that  in  certain 
communities  of  limited  financial  means  a  normal  school  graduate 
is  placed  immediately  in  advanced  school  work.  Such  case, 
however,  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  should  be  so 
considered.  These  exceptional  cases  can  be  anticipated  effectively^ 
in  the  curriculum  of  a  normal  school  where  instruction  is  provided 
a  pupil  for  work  in  the  elementary  grades  by  the  addition  in 
outline,  and  in  a  model  school  department  of  collateral  equip- 
ment which  will  provide  in  emergencies  for  the  immediate  em- 
ployment in  rural  districts  of  normal  school  graduates  in  varied 
grades,  should  such  work  be  undertaken. 
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Material  developments  in  the  work  of  public  education  since 
the  adoption  of  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education  relative  to  the 
design  of  normal  schools  have  been  so  pronounced  as  to  warrant 
a  change  in  the  viewpoint  of  the  Board  relative  to  the  work  of 
the  normal  schools.  At  present,  in  no  two  normal  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth  are  the  fundamental  courses  identical.  True 
it  is  that  in  no  two  normal  schools  are  all  problems  the  same, 
but  it  is  obvious,  nevertheless,  that  geographical,  sociological 
and  other  differences  distinguishing  one  normal  school  from 
another  should  not  operate  to  provide  an  entire  divergence  be- 
tween normal  schools  in  fundamental  subjects  of  instruction 
offered  students  in  such  institutions.  In  fundamental  courses  of 
instruction  all  normal  schools  of  the  State  should  be  practically 
of  one  class,  and  in  this  respect  all  should  meet  upon  a  plane  of 
absolute  equality.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  periodically  to  place  in  particular  normal  schools 
special  courses  of  instruction  in  subjects  requiring  but  a  limited 
number  of  instructors  or  teachers  of  special  qualifications  for 
work  in  the  public  school  system.  In  three  of  the  normal  school 
institutions,  namely,  Bridgewater,  Salem  and  Fitchburg,  courses 
of  instruction  have  been  for  years  established  to  prepare  the 
pupil  for  work  in  the  advanced  elementary,  and  in  some  cases, 
in  high  school  grades;  this  because  of  the  fact  that  collegiate 
training  has  not,  as  yet,  advanced  to  the  point  where  practical 
preparation  from  a  pedagogical  standpoint  can  be  given  in  college 
to  one  contemplating  work  in  advanced  elementary  grades. 

Special  courses  in  preparation  for  district  superintendencies 
have  been  in  vogue  for  many  years  in  Bridgewater,  while  pupils 
of  special  classes  in  Salem  have  been  equipped  to  operate  as 
instructors  in  commercial  courses,  generally  finding  positions  as 
high  school  instructors.  Courses  in  manual  arts  have  been  given 
for  years  at  Fitchburg,  and  this  because  of  the  fact  that  colleges 
have  not  advanced  to  the  point  of  actual  preparation  of  students 
for  work  as  teachers  in  this  field.  Efforts  of  these  three  normal 
schools,  peculiarly  and  solely  designated  for  such  special  work, 
have  been  duplicated  in  unwarranted  manner  in  other  normal 
schools  to  such  extent  as  to  suggest  a  marked  danger  of  nullifica- 
tion of  proper  progress  and  development.  Since  the  days  of  the 
Hemenway  gift,  and  the  establishment  of  a  household  arts  school 
in  Framingham,  the  State  has  endeavored  by  means  of  this 
institution  to  equip  pupils  as  supervising  teachers  in  household 
arts  courses  in  the  public  school  system  throughout  the  State. 
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Here,  again,  an  unwarranted  duplication  of  the  effort,  assigned 
solely  to  the  Framingham  Normal  School,  has  been  attempted  by 
other  normal  institutions,  and  such  duplicated  effort,  entailing 
expense  of  varying  degrees,  has  accomplished  no  more  than  to 
give  to  the  students  in  the  normal  schools  imitating  such  courses 
as  those  obtaining  in  Framingham  partial  and  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  taught,  which,  of  course,  must  operate  as  a 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help.  The  Framingham  Normal  School, 
with  its  equipment  and  efficient  corps  of  instructors  in  this  sub- 
ject, should  not  only  provide  for  supervising  teachers  in  this 
subject,  but  should  be  the  exclusive  agency  for  furnishing  the 
public  school  system  with  teachers  in  the  elementals  of  this 
branch. 

The  Lowell  Normal  School  has  been  designated  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  as  a  repository  for  advanced  instruction  in 
music,  yet  this  attempt  to  provide  for  supervisors  in  music  has 
been  imitated  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  other  normal  insti- 
tutions. Kindergarten  instruction  has  been  for  years  developed 
in  several  of  the  normal  school  institutions,  and  it  is  submitted 
that  this  course  of  instruction  should  be  limited  to  one  institu- 
tion, and  in  such  institution  should  be  developed  to  the  highest 
point  of  efficiency. 

Demand  for  teachers  in  this  grade  of  work  is  limited,  but  could 
amply  take  care  of  the  output  of  one  normal  institution.  Work 
in  designing  and  color,  peculiarly  a  subject  of  instruction  in  the 
Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  has  been  unwarrantedly  imi- 
tated in  other  normal  schools  by  overzealous  principals,  and  with 
results  of  doubtful  value.  So  it  is  with  courses  offered  throughout 
the  normal  schools.  Unwarranted  duplication  of  effort  and  imi- 
tation by  institutions  not  designated  as  repositories  for  special 
training  in  this  or  that  subject  has  operated  to  defeat  the  purpose 
originally  planned  by  the  installation  of  these  special  courses  and 
the  designation  of  certain  schools  where  such  courses  could  be 
developed.  In  addition  to  the  special  courses  carried  on  by 
particular  normal  schools,  Bridgewater  Normal  School  maintains 
a  four -year  curriculum  established  in  the  early  70's,  and  adapted 
peculiarly  for  advanced  instruction  of  students  aiming  to  become 
district  superintendents.  The  policy  of  the  Bridgewater  school 
in  pursuing  this  line  has  met  with  success,  and  its  unwarranted 
imitation  by  other  normal  schools  bespeaks  a  danger  of  nullifica- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  Bridgewater  school.  In  general,  it 
would  seem  that  a  laudable  but  ill-advised  spirit  of  competition 
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had  been  in  progress  throughout  the  normal  school  system  for 
years,  and  the  effects  have  been  anything  but  salutary.  With 
the  solitary  exception  of  the  Lowell  Normal  School  the  work  of 
the  normal  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth  does  not  function 
for  the  proper  education  of  pupils  preparing  to  teach  in  the 
elementary  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  situation 
is  regrettable  and  inexcusable.  In  this  divergence  of  purpose,  in 
the  unwarranted  wandering  afield  from  proper  scope  of  activity, 
the  normal  schools  have  disregarded  two  important  elements, 
namely,  the  lack  of  benefit  to  the  normal  school  pupil  receiving 
instruction  in  subjects  by  no  means  necessary  for  future  equip- 
ment, and  the  increased  cost  of  instruction  in  subjects  of  a  non- 
functioning nature.  This  continued  and  ill-advised  competition 
of  normal  institutions  might  well  have  been  anticipated  in  the 
years  prior  to  1909,  —  the  date  of  reorganization  of  the  Board, 
—  when  the  several  boards  of  visitors  connected  with  the  differ- 
ent normal  schools  operated  each  with  a  principal  of  a  particular 
school  to  provide  courses  for  that  institution.  Prior  to  1909, 
and  with  the  academic  machinery  then  in  force,  each  normal 
school  was  a  world  by  itself;  each  institution  undertook  its  own 
development,  indifferent,  and  to  a  large  extent  ignorant,  of  the 
work  performed  by  other  similar  institutions  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Avoidance  of  duplication  of  effort  was,  therefore,  an  impossi- 
bility due  to  the  separate  plan  of  independent  academic  manage- 
ment substantially  then  in  vogue.  At  present,  however,  and 
theoretically,  no  such  separate  independent  academic  manage- 
ment is  in  existence.  Boards  of  visitors  have  been  discontinued 
and  the  historical  relic  of  such  boards  of  visitors  now  in  use  is 
possessed  of  nominal  value.  Control  of  the  curricula  of  the 
normal  schools  is  collectively  held  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  from  the  administrative  standpoint  the  progress  of  such 
schools  is  in  the  large  guided  by  one  official,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  The  power  formerly  possessed  by  the  principal 
of  the  normal  school,  in  conjunction  with  a  particular  board  of 
visitors,  in  determining  courses  of  instruction  for  his  school  has 
been  practically  abolished.  To-day  the  principal  of  a  Massa- 
chusetts normal  school  is  possessed  of  little  or  no  initiative  with 
regard  to  details  in  courses  of  instruction  obtaining  in  such 
institution.  Recommendatory  powers  he  possesses,  but  beyond 
the  scope  of  suggestion  his  ideas  relative  to  changes  in  curricu- 
lum find  no  field  for  expression.     Despite  the  changes  effected  in 
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the  reorganization  of  the  Board  in  1909,  a  colorable  influence  of 
the  old  system  of  collective  independent  management  of  normal 
schools  still  maintains.  Despite  present  methods  of  academic 
administration  succeeding  those  obtaining  prior  to  1909  condi- 
tions existing  to-day  relative  to  academic  work  of  the  normal 
schools  are  by  no  means  improvements  over  conditions  obtaining 
prior  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Board. 

This  situation  merits  immediate  attention  and  change.  The 
Commonwealth  has  ever  held  an  enviable  position  in  the  role  of 
educator,  and  throughout  the  development  of  her  educational 
institutions  there  has  been  maintained  a  proper  reverence  for 
tradition  and  precedent  in  the  progress  attempted.  An  over- 
zealous  reverence,  however,  for  tradition  and  precedent  will 
affect  seriously  the  future  development  of  such  institutions.  The 
present  status  of  the  normal  school  system  might  well  be  de- 
scribed as  static,  while  in  reality,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  real 
progress,  it  should  be  dynamic.  Nonfeasance  in  the  execution 
of  reforms  properly  accompanying  the  reorganization  of  the 
Board  is  the  basic  cause  for  the  present  chaotic  condition  of  the 
normal  school  system.  Unwarranted  duplication  of  effort  in 
legitimate  subjects  of  instruction  should  not  be  found  throughout 
the  normal  school  system.  Incorporation  of  nonfunctioning  and 
cultural  studies,  although  marked  defects,  have  been  long  recog- 
nized and  permitted  in  the  schools,  and  this  in  violation  of  the 
real  aim  and  purpose  of  the  normal  institutions  as  expressed  by 
the  Board.  Although  now  possessed  with  a  central  governing 
power,  and  with  a  central  system  of  control  entirely  different 
from  that  obtaining  prior  to  1909,  the  normal  schools  continue 
to-day,  in  certain  features,  the  influence  of  the  past,  —  each  to 
pursue  its  own  course  regardless,  in  a  great  many  ways,  of  work 
performed  by  kindred  institutions;  perhaps  not  altogether  re- 
gardless, because  of  the  fact  that  in  certain  normal  schools  men- 
tioned as  special  homes  for  proper  courses  success  obtained  in 
special  instruction  has  caused  undue  imitation  and  activity  by 
other  normal  institutions.  Despite  the  duplication  of  effort 
throughout  the  normal  schools  —  and  this  appears  to  have  long 
been  a  recognized  educational  trespass  —  no  successful  attempt 
has  been  made  to  curtail  this  unbusinesslike  system  of  instruc- 
tion. Save  in  one  instance  the  normal  schools  have  unduly  lost 
sight  of  the  essentials  of  work  now  required  of  them,  and  this  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
School,  in  the  development  of  which  institution  all  thought  of 
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the  original  purpose  for  which  it  was  instituted  has  been  appar- 
ently disregarded.  A  continuance  of  present  conditions  now 
obtaining  throughout  the  Commonwealth  will  affect  unduly  and 
in  a  material  manner  the  future  success  of  the  normal  schools  of 
Massachusetts.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  four  additional 
normal  schools  in  1894  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  system  has 
advanced  from  that  of  economic  expenditure  to  lavish  display, 
and  yet  in  the  face  of  this  enormous  increase  the  work  of  the 
schools  continues,  rather  than  progresses,  regardless  of  legitimate 
needs.  A  thorough  grounding  of  fundamentals  of  instruction  in 
elementary  subjects  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  the 
individual  school  in  the  keen  desire  to  increase  the  membership 
and  to  incorporate  within  the  curriculum  of  a  particular  school 
all  possible  courses  of  instruction. 

No  normal  school  should  undertake  departmental  activity 
otherwise  possible  of  provision,  and  no  normal  school  should  be 
forgetful  of  the  real  needs  which  such  institution  should  now  be 
supplying.  History,  tradition  and  precedent,  always  to  be  con- 
sidered as  elements  of  any  problem,  should  not  be  accorded  undue 
consideration  in  the  atmosphere  of  modern,  up-to-date  tendencies 
and  requirements.  Wholesale  reduction  and  elimination  of 
courses  throughout  the  schools  is  imperative,  and  should  be 
attempted  immediately  if  the  normal  school  system  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  to  maintain  a  standard  of  efficiency  compatible  with 
right  progress.  Needed  changes  will  argue  a  saving  not  only  in 
the  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  to  the  Commonwealth,  but  what 
is  more  important,  a  saving  of  time  and  increase  of  efficiency  for 
pupils  attending  such  institutions  in  preparation  for  their  life's 
work,  as  well  as  an  added  benefit  to  the  pupils  of  the  elementary 
schools  who  are  to  become  the  objects  of  instruction  and  future 
pupils  of  normal  school  graduates.  A  comparison  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  State  normal  school  with  those  contained  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  Boston  city  normal  school  is  by  no  means 
favorable  to  the  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth.  Conditions 
in  the  city  of  Boston  might  be  well  termed  different  from  those 
obtaining  elsewhere  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  but  as  has 
been  suggested  previously,  in  fundamentals  and  essentials  edu- 
cational needs  throughout  the  entire  Commonwealth  are  sub- 
stantially the  same.  Present  conditions  involve  no  criticism  of 
the  good  faith  of  the  Board  or  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  normal  school  principals  who,  under  the 
present  system,  possess  little  or  no  executive  power  relative  to 
courses  of  instruction  obtaining  in  their  schools. 
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As  a  class,  these  principals  are  enthusiastic,  energetic  men, 
and  when  properly  guided  and  directed  will  prove  most  efficient 
factors  in  the  readjustment  of  the  curricula  of  the  system,  —  the 
problem  is  one  of  conditions.  The  viewpoint  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  however,  must  be  changed,  —  the  administrative 
standpoint  altered  to  accomplish  this  revision,  —  and  this  change 
must  be  effective  of  a  real  reformation  of  the  work  in  the  schools 
before  it  can  presage  desired  success.  The  normal  school  should 
persistently  aim  at  the  idea  of  professional  instruction  accorded 
to  the  future  public  school  teachers;  not  instruction  in  this  or 
that  subject,  so  much  as  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  such 
subject;  not  instruction  accorded  in  this  or  that  collegiate  or 
cultural  subject,  but  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  those 
subjects  which  are  provided  in  the  elementary  schools  throughout 
the  Commonwealth.  Candidates  admitted  to  normal  schools 
have  been  grounded  and  instructed  in  the  elementary  courses 
of  studies  which  they  expect  to  teach  in  future  years.  Limited 
review  of  high  school  subjects,  like  review  also  of  different  topics 
taught  in  secondary  schools,  is  necessary  for  the  pupil  entering 
the  normal  schools,  but  the  full  and  real  value  of  the  normal 
school  curriculum  is  best  expressed  by  the  instruction  received 
in  the  art  of  teaching,  the  art  of  imparting  knowledge,  of  school 
management  and  the  like,  rather  than  in  a  general  wholesale 
review  of  subjects  already  mastered  in  previous  training  or  in  a 
general  attempt  to  secure  information  in  subjects  which  will  be 
of  no  importance  to  prospective  teachers.  Tradition  and  prec- 
edent for  many  years  followed  in  Massachusetts,  and  legitimate 
and  salutary  in  themselves,  must  not  be  accorded  unlimited 
devotion  to  the  detriment  of  the  present  public  demand  upon 
teachers.  From  an  academic  standpoint,  therefore,  the  most 
urgent  need  confronting  the  State  Board  of  Education  is,  as  has 
been  stated,  that  of  general  revision  of  the  courses  of  studies 
obtaining  in  the  normal  schools;  general  elimination  of  unwar- 
ranted duplication  of  effort  in  legitimate  courses  of  instruction 
in  such  schools;  and  the  maintenance  of  academic  uniformity 
of  effort  throughout  the  entire  system.  These  changes  when 
effected  will  be  the  best  guarantors  of  the  future  success  of  the 
normal  schools  of  the  State. 
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Business  Management  of  Normal  Schools. 

In  the  large,  and  from  a  standpoint  of  business  administration, 
activities  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  normal  schools 
pertaining  to  the  management  of  such  institutions  are  interwoven 
to  the  point  of  meriting  common  treatment  in  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  methods  now  obtaining  in  the  Board  and  throughout 
the  normal  school  system.  Separate  consideration  accorded  any 
activity  of  the  Board  relative  to  normal  school  work,  or  of  a 
particular  normal  institution,  if  made,  is  suggested  because  of 
conditions  warranting  such  treatment. 

Empowered  by  chapter  106  of  the  Acts  of  1870  with  manage- 
ment of  the  normal  schools,  control  of  the  Board  over  the  sys- 
tem was  spelled  out  in  its  entirety  by  the  enactment  of  chapter 
384  of  the  Acts  of  1891,  whereby  management  of  the  boarding- 
houses  or  dormitories  connected  with  the  schools  was  bestowed 
upon  the  Board.  Elsewhere  in  this  report  numerical  statements 
relative  to  development  of  normal  schools  have  been  considered; 
repetition  of  such  here  is  unnecessary.  As  previously  suggested, 
and  prior  to  1894,  there  had  been  a  gradual  development  of 
normal  institutions.  With  the  passage,  however,  of  chapter  457 
of  the  Acts  of  1894  an  immediate  increase  of  four  normal  schools 
was  provided,  making  a  total  then,  as  now,  of  ten  such  institu- 
tions to  be  managed  by  the  Board.  This  statement,  in  itself,  is 
suggestive  of  the  magnitude  of  the  business  problem  confronting 
the   Board   in   relation  to   the    management   of   normal   schools. 

From  the  early  days  of  normal  schools  to  1909  there  had  been 
maintained  a  separate  decentralized  system  of  business  adminis- 
tration of  such  institutions  in  the  nature  of  separate  boards  of 
visitors;  each  school  was  under  the  immediate  control  of  a  board 
of  visitors,  and  the  management  by  such  board  (which  acted  in 
conjunction  with  the  principal)  was  inclusive  of  commercial  as 
well  as  academic  affairs  of  the  school. 

Prior  to  1905  appropriation  "for  the  support  of  state  normal 
schools"  was  made  annually  in  a  lump  or  aggregate  sum  (Normal 
Art  School  excepted),  from  which  aggregate  apportionments  were 
made  by  the  Board  for  particular  schools.  These  apportionments 
were  based  upon  estimates  submitted  by  each  school  through 
its  board  of  visitors  acting  with  the  principal  of  the  institution. 

The  method  utilized  in  expending  apportionments  of  appropria- 
tions was  one  of  several  steps,  and  is  practically  the  same  to-day 
as  in  former  years,   despite  the  reorganization  of  the  Board  of 
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Education,  the  abolition  practically  of  separate  boards  of  visitors, 
and  the  inauguration  by  the  Board  of  centralization  of  adminis- 
tration in  several  matters  connected  with  the  normal  school 
system. 

To-day,  as  substantially  in  the  past,  the  several  steps  taken 
for  the  payment  of  bills  contracted  by  a  particular  normal  school 
bespeak  a  heavy,  cumbersome  method  of  accounting.  Schedules 
are  now  prepared  monthly  by  the  principal  of  the  school  and 
submitted  to  the  office  of  the  Board  for  examination  and  ap- 
proval. 

Prior  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Board  in  1909  such  schedules 
were  examined  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  a 
particular  school  and  then  verified  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Board; 
to-day  such  verification  is  accomplished  by  a  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  Board,  who,  in  turn,  places  the  schedules  before  the  com- 
missioner, upon  whose  approval  such  documents  are  submitted  to 
the  Auditor  of  the  Commonwealth  for  examination.  A  warrant 
is  then  drawn  upon  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  by  the 
Auditor  for  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  schedule.  After  ap- 
proval by  the  Governor  and  Council  the  Treasurer  forwards  a 
check  to  the  principal  of  a  particular  school  for  the  amount 
authorized.  With  this  particular  check  deposited  in  a  local 
bank,  the  principal  proceeds  to  draw  against  the  same  in  pay- 
ment of  individual  bills.  For  many  years  the  practice  of  pre- 
senting as  vouchers  bills  receipted  in  advance  by  dealers  was 
in  vogue.     Such  unbusinesslike  procedure  does  not  now  exist. 

Prior  to  1905,  the  year  when  there  was  initially  appropriated 
specific  sums  for  each  school,  the  Auditor's  office  was  not  con- 
cerned with  any  possible  excess  of  expenditure  of  a  particular 
school  over  the  apportionment  made  by  the  Board  for  such 
institution,  this  remaining  a  problem  for  the  Board  itself.  Be- 
ginning with  1905,  however,  the  Auditor's  office  has  looked  more 
particularly  to  the  normal  school  principal  as  custodian  of 
amounts  appropriated  for  a  particular  school;  this  largely  because 
of  the  defective  phraseology  in  the  law  appropriating  sums  for 
normal  schools. 

Normal  school  institutions  have  been  by  statute  placed  within 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  with  a  proper  draft 
of  legislative  appropriation  acts  containing  grants  for  support  of 
such  schools  the  Board  of  Education,  and  not  the  normal  school 
principal,  would  be  considered,  and  rightly  so,  the  custodian  of 
such   grants.      The   present   cumbersome   method   of   accounting 
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must  be  changed  if  efficiency  and  progress  are  to  be  character- 
istics of  the  Board  itself  and  of  the  schools.  Normal  school 
principals  are  primarily  educators,  and  for  such  purpose  enter 
the  employ  of  the  Commonwealth.  Business  administration  of 
schools  conducted  by  such  men  should  be  entirely  eliminated  or 
reduced  to  matters  incapable  of  management  by  others.  A  cen- 
tralized method  of  accounting  should  be  adopted  by  the  Board 
in  accordance  with  which  accounts  of  all  normal  schools  could 
be  taken  care  of  in  the  office  of  the  Board  itself.  From  a  busi- 
ness standpoint,  beyond  examination  and  approval  of  invoices 
received,  and  submission  of  such  in  monthly  schedules  to  the 
Board  for  approval,  the  principal  of  a  normal  school  should  not 
concern  himself.  On  the  approval  of  particular  schedules  by  the 
Board,  and  the  subsequent  sanction  by  proper  officials,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  could  well  effect  direct  payment 
of  particular  bills  by  checks  to  individual  dealers,  and  it  should 
also  be  a  function  of  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  pay  directly  salaries  of  principals  and  subordinate 
instructors,  as  well  as  employees  connected  with  any  particular 
normal  school.  Such  system  would  necessitate  the  employment, 
perhaps,  of  additional  clerical  force  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  possibly  in  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Commonwealth,  but  the  saving  of  expenses  now  entailed  by 
separate  accounting  in  the  schools  would  amply  justify  the 
change.  More  important  than  this  would  be  the  benefit  effected 
in  the  freedom  secured  for  principals  from  business  matters  now, 
of  necessity,  inefficiently  handled  and  occupying  by  far  too  much 
valuable  time  so  badly  needed  by  these  educators  in  the  solution 
of  academic  problems  daily  confronting  them.  With  the  system 
of  accounting  suggested,  it  would  be  possible  to  allow  the  princi- 
pals of  different  normal  schools  personal  custody  of  a  limited 
sum  of  money,  which  might  be  expended  for  incidentals  or  in 
cases  of  emergency.  Beyond  this,  principals  of  normal  schools 
should  not  be  obliged  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  financial 
matters. 

Principals  employed  by  the  Board  of  Education  should  be 
removed,  as  far  as  possible,  not  only  from  matters  of  accounting 
capable  of  being  handled  systematically  by  the  Board  itself,  or 
by  other  departments  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  also  from 
active  personal  participation  in  attempts  made  to  secure  from 
the  Legislature  special  appropriations  for  additional  needs  of  the 
schools.     To  a  large  extent,  normal  school  principals  are  forced 
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to  become  politicians  in  order  to  effect  passage  of  enabling  legis- 
lation to  provide  the  necessary  financial  assistance  for  additional 
equipment  of  their  schools.  Despite  action  of  the  Board  in 
establishing  the  office  of  business  agent  in  1912,  political  activity 
of  normal  school  principals  continues.  Cases  are  not  infrequent 
where  principals  have  requested,  and  by  dint  of  personal  politi- 
cal activity  have  secured,  special  increases  for  particular  needs 
for  one  year,  only  to  return  in  following  years  with  estimates 
which  have  been  sanctioned  for  regular  needs,  but  in  which  have 
been  placed  amounts  previously  apportioned  to  meet  particular 
exigencies  no  longer  existing.  Transfers  from  special  to  regular 
appropriations  and  illegitimate  use  and  transfer  of  dormitory 
funds  to  regular  school  funds  have  been  frequent,  and  considered 
by  those  participating  to  be  in  no  manner  improper,  despite  the 
obvious  illegality  of  such  transfers.  This  is  due  in  a  way  to  the 
fact  that  dormitory  and  school  accounts  have  been  for  years 
wrongly  deposited  under  one  head.  It  is  likewise  due  to  the 
fact  that  despite  the  regulations  of  the  Auditor's  office  the  system 
of  accounting  as  applied  to  the  dormitories  of  the  normal  schools 
has  been  of  doubtful  value.  Present  conditions  relative  to  secur- 
ing appropriations  for  normal  schools  place  a  premium  upon  the 
political  activities  of  normal  school  principals,  as  do  the  unwar- 
ranted joint  commercial  and  pedagogical  activities  of  such  men 
argue  for  inefficient  and  defective  management  of  schools.  Lack 
of  necessary  knowledge  by  the  principals  relative  to  proper  hand- 
ling of  appropriations  and  accounts,  and  in  regard  to  the  per- 
formance of  other  duties  pertaining  to  their  office,  has  not  been 
without  effect  upon  the  commercial  and  academic  status  of  the 
system. 

Among  others,  a  striking  example  of  this  might  be  cited  in  the 
case  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  where,  since  the 
early  70's,  a  so-called  "incidental  fund"  has  been  in  existence, 
made  up  of  assessments  illegally  exacted  of  pupils  in  the  school, 
despite  the  fact  that  regular  and  special  appropriations  have  been 
made  constantly  for  this  institution  to  take  care  of  the  ordinary 
and  special  needs  of  the  school.  The  use  of  this  "incidental 
fund"  was  discontinued  in  1912,  but  in  the  course  of  its  long 
history  amounted  to  several  thousand  dollars. 

Relieved  of  other  than  pedagogical  work,  principals  can  logi- 
cally respond  to  the  demand  for  the  highest  grade  of  academic 
efficiency,  and  to  this  they  and  their  subordinates  should  give  all 
their  time.     With  an  appreciation  in  general  of  the  needs  of  the 
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entire  system,  and  with  particular  reference  to  the  academic 
development  of  their  own  schools,  the  principals  should  exercise 
all  the  skill  required  of  them  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  by 
this  it  should  be  understood,  among  other  things,  that  the 
principal  of  any  normal  school  who  delivers  lectures  at  other 
similar  institutions,  and  during  hours  given  to  work  as  a  princi- 
pal, should  do  so  with  no  injury  to  his  own  institution,  and 
should  expect  and  receive  no  extra  compensation;  nor  should 
such  ofHcial  countenance  the  trespass  by  any  subordinate  upon 
time  for  personal  gain  which  should  properly  be  given  to  teaching 
activity,  nor  the  use  of  any  State  property  in  the  care  of  himself 
or  any  subordinate  for  other  than  legitimate  school  purposes. 

The  establishment  and  enforcement  of  such  rules  would  elim- 
inate cases  where  extra  compensation  has  been  received  in  the 
past  by  certain  normal  school  principals  for  lectures  delivered  at 
other  normal  schools  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  would  make 
impossible,  likewise,  the  situation  obtaining  for  some  time  at 
Westfield  Normal  School,  where  an  instructor  of  chemistry  has 
utilized  for  personal  gain  and  advancement  apparatus  installed 
for  school  purposes. 

Emancipated  from  cares  of  a  commercial  nature,  academic 
heads  throughout  the  normal  school  system,  acting  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  would  be  able  to 
develop  each  State  normal  school  to  the  point  where  such  insti- 
tution would  become  a  logical  educational  center,  providing, 
among  other  features,  opportunities  for  local  practical  teachers 
and  educational  officials  to  continue  their  acquaintance  with  the 
best  in  educational  fields.  This  could  be  effected  by  means  of 
weekly  conferences,  seminars  or  lectures. 

Such  method,  in  conjunction  with  carefully  planned  summer 
school  work,  would  operate  successfully  to  develop  and  improve 
educational  standards  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  present  system  or  method  of  normal 
summer  school  instruction,  unsupported  by  additional  systematic 
work  throughout  the  academic  year,  is  of  doubtful  value  to  a 
teacher  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  to  such  teachers 
primarily  that  advanced  normal  instruction  by  means  of  summer 
school  work  or  otherwise  should  be  offered. 

In  1911  the  Board  created  the  office  of  business  agent.  At 
present,  this  is  the  only  department  located  in  the  office  of  the 
Board  which  deals  exclusively  with  the  normal  school  system. 
By  the  creation  of  such  office  the  Board  aimed  to  effect  a  cen- 
tralized business  management  of  the  normal  schools.     At  present, 
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the  scope  of  activity  of  such  office  is  inclusive  of  the  ten  schools 
enumerated  and  described  elsewhere  in  this  report.  The  physical 
status  of  such  schools  is  outlined  as  follows:  — 

[Class  A  represents  a  building  with  brick  outer  walls,  wooden  timbers,  wood  lathe  and 
plaster  partitions;  class  B  is  a  wooden  frame  building  with  wooden  studding,  wood  lathe 
and  plaster  throughout.] 

Bridgewater:  — 

Normal  Hall  (dormitory)  —  B. 

Normal  school  building  —  A. 

Boy  den  Gymnasium  (school  building)  —  A. 

Tillinghast  Hall  (dormitory)  —  A. 

Woodward  Hall  (dormitory)  —  B. 
Fitchburg :  — 

Normal  school  building  —  A. 

Practice  Arts  School  —  A. 

Edgerly  School  ■ —  A. 

Miller  Hall  (dormitory)  —  A. 

New  dormitory  —  A. 
Framingham :  — 

May  Hall  (school  building)  —  A. 

Wells  Hall  (school  building)  —  A. 

Crocker  Hall  (dormitory)  —  B. 
Hyannis :  — 

Principal's  house  —  B. 

School  building  —  A. 

Dormitory  — ■  A. 
Lowell :  — 

Normal  school  building  —  A. 
North  Adams :  — 

Normal  school  building  —  A. 

Dormitory  —  A. 

Principal's  house  —  A. 
Salem:  — 

Normal  school  building  —  A. 
Westfield:  — 

Normal  school  building  —  A. 

Training  school  building  —  A. 

Dickinson  Hall  (dormitory)  —  A. 
Worcester:  — 

Normal  school  building  —  A. 

Dormitory- — B.  , 

Principal's  house  —  B. 
Normal  Art  —  A. 

Note.  —  In  the  above  table,  it  should  be  noted  that  of  the  ten  institu- 
tions, Salem,  Lowell  and  Normal  Art  schools  are  without  dormitory 
equipment. 
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Acting  under  the  guidance  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
the  business  agent  deals  with  the  physical  upkeep  of  normal 
school  plants,  additional  equipment  and  extension  of  such  schools, 
as  well  as  with  the  purchase  of  supplies  both  for  classroom  and 
dormitory  needs.  It  is  impossible  to  expect  a  perfect  systemati- 
zation  of  this  office  to  have  been  worked  out  in  the  short  time 
during  which  such  institution  has  been  in  existence.  Problems 
confronting  this  office  are  many  and  complex,  and  must,  of 
necessity,  consume  time  in  the  perfection  of  machinery  necessary 
for  their  solution. 

Despite  the  progress  made,  however,  in  this  department  there 
appear  to  be  improvements  needed  in  the  business  management 
of  the  system  which  have  not  yet  been  developed  to  the  desired 
point,  and  the  inauguration  of  which  is  at  present  an  imperative 
need.  The  present  competitive  system  now  in  operation  since 
1912  has  not  been  developed  to  the  point  where  it  works  for 
complete  harmony  or  positive  efficiency  throughout  the  system. 
The  unit  system  of  providing  for  additional  building  equipment 
of  the  schools  is  yet  to  be  worked  out  by  this  office,  and  is  of 
absolute  need,  from  the  economical  as  well  as  from  an  efficient 
standpoint,  to  the  normal  schools. 

No  attention  has  been  given  to  the  need  for  increase  of  tuition 
of  normal  pupils,  nonresidents  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  pres- 
ent low  rate  of  tuition  for  such  pupils  —  $50  annually  —  should 
be  increased  to  a  sum  approximately  equivalent  to  the  per  capita 
cost  of  instruction  in  such  schools. 

The  scope  of  authority  of  the  business  agent  in  relation  to  the 
normal  school  principals  does  not  appear  to  have  been  estab- 
lished along  well-defined  lines.  In  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  the  possibility  of  conflict  between  the  business  agent  and 
the  representative  heads  of  the  normal  schools  is  oftentimes  devel- 
oped to  the  point  of  a  positive  fact.  This  situation  must,  of 
course,  be  eliminated  if  the  purpose  for  which  the  office  of  busi- 
ness agent  is  established  is  to  be  effected.  Through  the  agency 
of  this  office  carefully  prepared  memoranda  should  be  provided 
relative  to  the  area  of  the  schools,  cubical  contents  of  the  build- 
ings, per  capita  cost  of  ins.truction  and  upkeep  of  such  schools, 
and  this,  together  with  other  information  of  a  kindred  nature, 
should  be  c*omputed  periodically  and  in  such  manner  as  to  be 
readily  available  for  examination. 

Because  of  the  many  building  operations  conducted  by  the 
Board  in  its  administration  of  the  normal  school  system,  it  would 
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seem  advisable  to  suggest  consideration  of  such  problems  by  a  State 
department  of  architecture.  This  matter,  however,  rightly  merits 
consideration  elsewhere. 

Information  relative  to  the  normal  schools  as  set  forth  in  the 
catalogues  of  the  schools  and  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board 
of  Education  is  defective  and  capable  of  change  and  improve- 
ment. In  such  catalogues,  and  among  other  things,  carefully 
prepared  summarized  information  should  be  furnished  the  reader 
relative  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  courses  offered  and  the 
time  apportioned  to  each.  The  present  indefinite  and  vague  in- 
formation suggested  in  some  of  the  normal  school  catalogues  is 
productive  of  naught  but  confusion  to  the  prospective  student. 
By  careful  arrangement  such  catalogue  could  briefly  and  yet 
quite  fully  set  forth  all  information  necessary  to  one  contem- 
plating a  course  in  the  school.  In  several  of  the  normal  insti- 
tutions special  courses  are  now  being  given,  and  information 
in  regard  to  such  courses  cannot  be  obtained  at  present  without 
a  thorough  examination  of  all  of  the  catalogues  ot  the  schools. 
It  would  seem  advisable,  therefore,  that  a  general  pamphlet  be 
published  by  the  Board  of  Education  setting  forth  in  outline  the 
scope  of  work  performed  in  each  school,  with  such  specialties  as 
are  now  attached  to  any  particular  institution.  This  would  make 
it  possible  for  one  to  acquire  ready,  particular  information  in 
regard  to  any  one  line  of  work  contemplated.  It  would  be  a 
proper  advertisement  of  the  general  aims  of  the  normal  school 
system. 

Prior  to  1908  the  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education 
contained  summarized  reports  from  each  normal  school,  signed 
by  a  particular  board  of  visitors.  These  individual  reports  con- 
tained statistics  relative  to  the  number  of  students,  and  general 
numerical  information  relative  to  the  advancement  of  the  schools. 
These  annual  reports  signed  by  different  boards  of  visitors  and 
incorporated  as  parts  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation were  discontinued  in  the  publication  of  the  Board  in  1908 
and  in  1909,  and  for  that  year  only,  similar  reports,  signed  by 
principals  of  the  schools,  were  incorporated  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Board. 

Beginning  with  1910,  however,  detailed  reports  from  individual 
normal  schools  were  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Board,  information  relative  to  any  particular  school  being 
limited  to  a  statement  of  the  needs  of  that  institution  for  en- 
largement only.     This  change,  it  would  appear,  is  inadvisable. 
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inasmuch  as  the  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education  are 
sought  by  many  readers  for  general  and  statistical  information 
of  normal  schools  not  otherwise  capable  of  procurement.  It  is 
suggested,  therefore,  that  a  change  of  the  present  plan  be  insti- 
tuted looking  to  a  revival  upon  an  improved  scale  of  the  old  plan 
of  detailed  reports  of  each  normal  school  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  annual  publication  of  the  Board. 

From  the  earliest  publication  of  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Board  referring  to  expenditures  on  account  of  the  normal  school 
system,  no  complete  information  has  ever  been  accorded  the 
public  relative  to  appropriations  made  for  the  support  of  such 
schools.  In  general,  and  in  the  financial  statement  of  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Board,  amounts  appropriated  annually  for  mainte- 
nance only  of  such  institutions  have  been  listed,  but  as  a  general 
rule  no  information  has  been  offered  relative  to  special  appro- 
priations made  for  such  schools  in  any  particular  year.  For 
example,  in  1889  the  sum  of  $17,020  was  allowed  for  the  regular 
maintenance  of  the  Bridge  water  Normal  School,  and  this  is  so 
listed  in  the  statement  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Board,  but  no 
mention  is  made  in  such  statement  of  a  special  appropriation  for 
that  year  of  $150^000  for  particular  purposes,  as  provided  by 
chapter  92  of  the  Resolves  of  1889.  Again,  in  1888  the  sum  of 
$13,635.73  was  apportioned  for  the  regular  maintenance  of  the 
Framingham  Normal  School,  and  beyond  this  statement  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  special  appropriation  authorized  by  chap- 
ter 102  of  the  resolves  of  that  year  of  $100,000  for  a  new  build- 
ing for  the  Framingham  Normal  School.  This  situation  makes  it 
impossible  for  one  to  obtain  satisfactory  information  relative  to 
the  aggregate  sums  appropriated  for  any  one  year  for  any  or  all 
of  the  schools.  The  financial  statement  of  the  Board,  therefore, 
should  be  remedied  so  as  to  include  in  such  annual  statements 
not  only  all  sums  appropriated  for  the  regular  maintenance  of  a 
normal  school,  but  such  special  sums  as  may  be  from  year  to 
year  granted  for  additional  equipment  for  special  needs  of  the 
institution.  '  This  work  could  well  be  effected  in  conjunction  with 
the  proposed  centralized  system  of  accounting  and  administration 
so  badly  needed  in  the  office  of  the  Board  relative  to  normal 
.^chool  management  and  finance. 

Prior  to  1912  financial  statements  of  the  Board  of  Education 
were  signed  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Board.  Since  that  year, 
however,  the  office  of  treasurer  has  been  abolished,  and  financial 
information   now   offered   relative   to   appropriative   costs   of   the 
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schools  is  the  work  apparently  of  no  one  official  assigned  to  such 
task.  This  office,  it  is  submitted,  should  be  re-established,  and 
its  work  should  be  conducted  along  lines  providing  proper 
detailed  information  to  the  public  relative  to  appropriations  and 
other  financial  and  numerical  data  pertaining  to  the  normal  school 
system,  as  well  as  relating  to  any  activity  of  the  Board  wherein 
appropriations  and  expenditures  of  money  are  being  made. 

Courses  are  now  being  given  by  the  normal  school  principals 
upon  the  Massachusetts  school  law.  Such  instructors,  possessed 
of  no  legal  training,  are,  without  doubt,  acting  beyond  the  scope 
of  their  mental  powers,  and  providing  instruction  ot  doubtful 
value  to  pupils  in  the  schools.  Cases  frequently  arise,  subsequent 
to  graduation  from  normal  schools,  where  a  teacher,  properly 
instructed  in  Massachusetts  school  law  and  in  the  law  relating 
in  general  to  the  scope  and  authority  of  a  teacher,  could  safe- 
guard his  rights  and  interests  and  effect  a  proper  decision  of  any 
problem  confronting  him.  The  employment  of  such  assistance 
was  recommended  in  the  early  60's  by  Mr.  Boutwell,  then  secre- 
tary of  the  Board. 

With  a  proper  systematization  of  the  work  now  contemplated 
in  the  office  of  the  business  agent,  and  with  the  incorporation  of 
improvements  hereinbefore  mentioned,  arrangement  of  the  nor- 
mal school  system  would  develop  along  lines  of  progress  not 
incompatible  with  conservatism  and  advancement.  In  the  work 
of  business  management  no  detail  should  be  disregarded;  no 
problem  considered  too  insignificant  for  attention  and  study. 
In  the  large,  and  in  detail  as  well,  changes  and  improvements 
suggested  should  merit  the  attention  and  consideration  of  the 
Board.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  solution  of  the  larger  problems 
outlined  a  general  betterment  of  detail  will  automatically  be 
accomplished. 

Summary  of  Recommendations. 

1.  Reduction  of  courses  in  normal  schools  in  accordance  with 
a  properly  established  functioning  standard. 

2.  Uniformity  of  instruction  in  fundamentals  throughout  the 
normal  school  system. 

3.  Elimination  of  duplication  throughout  the  system  of  special 
courses  offered  in  certain  schools. 

4.  Definite  readjustment  of  entire  academic  status  of  Bridge- 
water  Normal  School. 

5.  Proper  establishment  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  direc- 
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tor  of  art  education,  providing  more  intimate  study  and  super- 
vision of  local  and  institutional  needs  and  activities  in  matters 
properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  official. 

6.  Reorganization  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  to 
effect  a  proper  compliance  with  the  laws  influencing  and  author- 
izing creation  and  continuance  of  such  school. 

7.  Definite  establishment  of  weekly  seminars  in  normal  schools 
for  practical  teachers,  and  corelation  of  this  work  with  instruction 
offered  at  the  summer  session  of  the  Hyannis  Normal  School,  in 
event  of  continuance  of  this  institution  as  a  normal  school. 

8.  Reformation  of  contracts  providing  for  training  school  facili- 
ties in  connection  with  the  normal  schools  in  accordance  with  an 
equitable  standard  of  expense  occasioned  parties  to  such  agree- 
ments. 

9.  Element  of  control,  not  mere  privilege  of  observation, 
needed  by  the  Commonwealth  over  all  model  training  schools 
connected  with  normal  institutions. 

10.  Change  in  phraseology  of  law  relative  to  appropriations  for 
normal  schools,  providing  for  the  distribution  of  such  appropria- 
tions under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

11.  Centralized  system  of  accounting  for  normal  schools. 

12.  Increase  of  tuition  for  nonresident  pupils  attending  normal 
schools.  Such  to  approximate  the  per  capita  cost  of  instruction 
in  the  several  institutions. 

13.  Improvement  in  publications  of  the  State  Board  and  of  the 
normal  schools. 

14.  More  complete  definition  by  the  Board  of  the  powers, 
duties  and  scope  of  activity  of  the  business  agent. 

15.  Re-establishment  of  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education;  definition  of  powers  and  duties  of  such 
agent. 

16.  Delegated  administration  of  approved  business  activities 
relative  to  normal  schools,  to  be  centralized  exclusively  within  the 
office  of  the  business  agent  of  the  Board. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency. 
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Appendix  A 


ACTS  ESTABLISHING  AND   REORGANIZING   THE    COMMIS- 
SION ON  ECONOMY  AND  EFFICIENCY.' 

The  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  was  established 
by  chapter  719  of  the  Acts  of  1912,  and  was  reorganized  by 
chapter  698  of  the  Acts  of  1914,  which  superseded  section  1  of 
the  act  of  1912.     These  .statutes  are  presented  herewith:  — 

Chapter  719,  Acts  of  1912. 

An  Act  to  establish  a  commission  on  economy  and  efficiency  for 
the  commonwealth. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  ^  The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council, 
shall  appoint  a  commission  on  economy  and  efficiency  for  the  common- 
wealth, to  consist  of  three  persons,  qualified  voters  of  the  commonwealth, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  the  auditor  of  the  commonwealth.  The  chairman 
shall  be  designated  bj'-  the  governor,  shall  be  appointed  for  the  term  of 
two  years  from  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  and  shall 
receive  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The 
chairman  shall  give  his  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  commission.  The 
other  members  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year  from  January  first, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  and  shall  receive  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  thirty- 
five  himdred  dollars  per  annum.  Annually  thereafter  the  governor,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  shall  appoint  one  member  to  serve 
for  two  years.  Any  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor,  -mth  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  for  the  unexpired  term,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion or  other  determination  of  the  term  of  the  person  designated  as  chair- 
man the  governor  shall  designate  a  person  to  serve  as  chairman.  In  aU 
cases  a  member  shall  continue  to  serve  until  his  successor  is  appointed 
and  quahfied.  The  members  of  said  commission  may  be  removed  by  the 
governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council. 

Section  2.  Said  commission  may  employ  a  secretary  and  such  experts, 
clerks  and  other  assistants,  and  may  pay  them  such  salaries,  and  ma}^  incur 
such  other  expenses  as  it  may  deem  necessary  and  proper,  not  exceeding 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  the  year  nineteen  himdred  and  twelve, 

1  Superseded  by  chapter  698  of  the  Acts  of  1914,  which  is  given  on  a  subsequent  page. 
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and  not  exceeding  thereafter  such  sum  as  may  be  appropriated  for  that 
purpose  by  the  general  court.  All  appointments  under  this  section  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  civil  service  commission. 

Section  3.  Every  officer  or  board  having  charge  of  any  department, 
institution  or  undertaking  which  receives  an  annual  appropriation  of  money 
from  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth,  including  annual  appropriations 
to  be  met  by  assessments,  shall,  annually,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day 
of  November,  submit  to  the  auditor  of  the  commonwealth,  statements  show- 
ing in  detail  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  esti- 
mates of  the  amounts  required  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  reason  for  any  increased  appropriation,  and  with  citations  of 
the  statutes  relating  thereto,  and  the  expenditures  for  the  current  year 
and  for  each  of  the  two  years  next  preceding.  The  said  estimates  shall 
not  include  any  estimates  for  special  purposes  or  objects.  The  auditor, 
on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  December  in  each  year,  shall  submit  to 
the  governor  elect  and  to  the  commission  on  economy  and  efficiency  copies 
of  the  amounts  so  required  by  such  departments,  institutions  or  undertak- 
ings, together  with  a  statement  of  the  general  appropriations  for  said 
departments,  institutions  or  undertakings  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
the  expenditures  for  the  same  and  the  unexpended  balance  as  of  the  pre- 
ceding thirtieth  of  November.  The  auditor  shall  further  embody  the 
statements  received  from  those  in  charge  of  such  departments,  institutions 
or  xmdertakings,  together  with  his  estimates  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
for  the  ordinary  and  other  revenue  of  the  commonwealth,  in  one  document, 
and  shall  have  the  document  printed  and  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the 
general  court  for  its  action  on  or  before  the  first  Thursday  of  January  of 
each  year.  Copies  of  this  document  shall  be  distributed  to  the  members 
of  the  general  court. 

Section  4.  Officers,  heads  of  departments,  boards,  commissions  and 
trustees  of  institutions,  who,  in  their  annual  reports,  or  otherwise,  recom- 
mend appropriations  from  the  state  treasury  for  special  purposes  or  objects, 
including  appropriations  to  be  met  by  assessments,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  rumiing  expenses,  shall  submit  estimates  thereof  in  detail  to  the 
auditor  of  the  commonwealth  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  November 
in  each  year,  and  he  shall  classify  and  submit  them  to  the  governor  elect 
and  to  the  commission  on  economy  and  efficiency  for  their  examination 
on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  December  next  succeeding,  and  shall  have 
them  printed  in  a  pubhc  document,  and  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the 
general  court  on  or  before  the  first  Thursday  of  January  of  each  year  for 
its  action. 

Section  5.  The  commission  on  economy  and  efficiency  shall  examin.e 
the  statements  submitted  to  it  by  the  auditor,  showing  the  general  and 
special  appropriations  asked  for  by  those  in  charge  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, institutions,  boards  and  undertakings  mentioned  in  sections  three 
and  four,  and  shall  report  thereon  to  the  general  court  annually  on  or  before 
the  first  Thursday  in  January,  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  see  fit, 
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together  with  such  facts,  suggestions  or  recommendations  as  to  any  or 
all  of  the  appropriations  requested  or  the  method  of  raising  money  for  the 
same  as  it  may  deem  expedient. 

Section  6.  On  request  of  either  branch  of  the  general  court  or  of  the 
ways  and  means  committee  of  either  branch,  or  of  the  governor,  or  of  the 
committee  on  finance  of  the  governor's  council,  the  commission  shall  make 
a  special  examination  of  any  matter  affecting  the  management  or  finances 
of  any  department,  institution,  board,  undertaking  or  commission  men- 
tioned in  section  three,  and  on  request  shall  give  any  information  in  its  pos- 
session to  either  branch  of  the  general  court  or  to  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee of  either  branch  or  to  the  governor. 

Section  7.  The  commission  may  make  a  special  examination  of  the 
management  or  finances  of  any  of  the  departments,  institutions,  boards, 
undertakings,  or  commissions  mentioned  in  section  three  and  may  report 
thereon  from  time  to  time  to  the  governor  and  council  and  to  the  general 
court,  if  it  is  in  session. 

Section  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
laws  governing  the  financial  transactions  of  the  commonwealth  and  to 
study  into  the  possibiHty  of  promoting  greater  economy  and  efficiency 
and  utility  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  commonwealth  by  any 
changes  in  such  laws,  by  the  reorganization,  consolidation  or  co-ordination 
of  departments  and  institutions,  by  different  methods  of  administration, 
by  classification  of  employees,  by  fixing  maximum  and  minimum  salaries, 
by  standardizing  vacations,  by  organizing  a  central  purchasing  agency  or 
department,  by  the  substitution  of  the  budget  method  of  appropriating 
money  or  by  any  other  means,  and  it  shall  report  thereon  from  time  to 
time  to  the  governor  and  council  and  to  the  general  court,  if  it  is  in  session. 

Section  9.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act  and  in  order  to  provide  informa- 
tion which  shall  serve  as  a  basis  for  legislation,  the  commission  shall  have 
the  power  to  require  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  all  books,  papers,  contracts  and  documents  relating  to  any 
matter  within  the  scope  of  any  investigation  authorized  by  this  act.  Wit- 
nesses shall  be  summoned  in  the  same  manner  and  shall  be  paid  the  same 
fees  as  witnesses  before  the  superior  court.  The  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion or  any  member  thereof  may  administer  oaths  to,  or  take  the  affirma- 
tion of,  witnesses  and  may  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct 
of  hearings  and  the  giving  of  testimony.  If  any  person  so  summoned  and 
paid  shall  refuse  to  attend,  or  to  be  sworn  or  to  affirm,  or  to  answer  any 
question,  or  to  produce  any  book,  contract,  document  or  paper  pertinent 
to  the  matter  of  inquiry  in  consideration  before  the  commission,  a  justice 
of  the  supreme  judicial  court  or  of  the  superior  court,  in  his  discretion,  upon 
apphcation  by  the  commission  or  any  member  thereof  authorized  thereto 
by  vote  of  the  commission,  may  issue  an  order  requiring  such  person  to 
appear  before  the  comnoission,  and  to  produce  Ms  books,  contracts,  docu- 
ments and  papers  and  to  give  evidence  touching  the  matter  in  question, 
and  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
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as  a  contempt  thereof.  Any  person  summoned  and  paid  who  shall  refuse 
to  attend,  or  to  be  sworn  or  to  affirm,  or  to  answer  any  question,  or  to  pro- 
duce any  book,  contract,  document  or  paper  pertinent  to  the  matter  in 
consideration  by  the  commission,  and  any  person  who  wilfully  interrupts 
or  disturbs  any  hearing  of  the  commission,  or  who  is  disorderly  thereat, . 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Any  person  who  wilfully  swears  or  affirms  falsely  before  the  commission 
upon  any  point  material  to  the  matter  of  inquiry  shall  be  guilty  of  per- 
jury, and  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  one  to  five,  both 
inclusive,  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  ten  of  the  Revised  Laws  and  amend- 
ments thereof.  Upon  application  by  the  commission  to  any  justice  of 
the  supreme  judicial  court,  or  of  the  superior  court,  the  justice  may  issue 
a  commission  to  one  or  more  competent  persons  in  another  state  for  the, 
examination  of  a  person  without  this  commonwealth  relative  to  any  matter 
within  the  scope  of  any  investigation  authorized  by  this  act.  The  testi- 
mony of  such  person  may  be  taken  by  open  commission  or  otherwise 
imder  the  procedure,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable,  provided  for 
by  section  forty-three  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  the  Re- 
vised Laws,  and  the  said  justice  may  issue  letters  rogatory  in  support  of 
said  commission.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  compel  any 
person  to  give  any  testimony  or  to  produce  any  evidence,  documentary 
or  otherwise,  which  may  tend  to  incriminate  him. 

Section  10.  The  commission  shall  make  a  report  to  the  governor  and 
council  and  to  the  general  court  in  January  of  each  year,  showing  the  work 
done  by  it  during  the  preceding  year,  together  with  such  facts,  sugges- 
tions or  recommendations  as  to  the  finances  or  management  of  any  or  all 
of  the  departments,  institutions,  boards,  undertakings  or  commissions  of 
the  commonwealth,  as  it  may  see  fit,  and  shall  report  on  or  before  the  first 
Thursday  in  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  what  changes  if  any 
in  the  laws  it  deems  advisable  in  relation  to  its  existence,  organization, 
powers  or  duties.  Any  suggestions  for  legislation  shall  be  accompanied 
with  drafts  of  the  bills  recommended. 

Section  11.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  ten  and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  here- 
with are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
June  6,  1912. 

Chapter  698,  Acts  of  1914. 

An  Act  relative  to  the  membership  of  a  commission  on  economy 

and  efficiency. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council, 
shall  appoint  a  commission  on  economy  and  efficiency  for  the  common- 
wealth, to  consist  of  three  persons,  qualified  voters  of  the  commonwealth. 
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The  chairman  shall  be  designated  by,  and  shall  hold  that  office  at  the 
pleasure  of,  the  governor.  The  chairman  shall  receive  a  salary  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum  and  the  other  members  a  salary  of  forty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  each  per  annum.  The  provisions  of  section  twenty-one  of 
chapter  three  of  the  Revised  Laws  shall  not  apply  to  the  appointment  of 
the  said  three  persons.  The  members  first  appointed  shall  be  appointed  to 
serve  as  follows :  —  one  for  the  term  of  three  years,  one  for  two  years  and 
one  for  one  year  from  the  first  day  of  July  of  the  present  year;  and  there- 
after one  member  shall  be  appointed  annually  to  serve  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  Any  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  council,  for  the  unexpired  term.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mission may  be  removed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  council;  and  they  shall  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the 
commonwealth  and  shall  hold  no  other  office  and  engage  in  no  other  occupa- 
tion during  the  time  of  their  service.  Upon  the  appointment  and  quahfica- 
tion  of  the  members  of  the  commission  hereby  authorized,  the  present 
commission  on  economy  and  efficiency  shall  cease  to  exist  and  the  com- 
mission appointed  under  authority  of  this  section  shall  succeed  to  all  of  the 
powers,  obligations  and  duties  specified  in  chapter  seven  hundred  and  nine- 
teen of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve;  and  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  said  chapter,  except  as  is  hereinafter  provided,  shall  apply  to  said 
new  commission. 

Section  2.  So  much  of  section  one  of  chapter  seven  hundred  and  nine- 
teen of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  and  of  any  acts  in 
amendment  thereof  and  in  addition  thereto,  as  is  inconsistent  herewith  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
June  25,  1914. 
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Appendix   B 


LIST  OP  STATE  OFFICIALS  AND  EMPLOYEES  WHOSE  SAL- 
ARIES ARE  FIXED  BY  STATUTE,  ARE  SUBJECT  TO 
APPROVAL  OF  GOVERNOR  AND  COUNCIL,  OR  ARE 
SPECIFIED  IN  APPROPRIATION  ACTS. 

The  following  list  was  submitted  Nov.  25,  1914,  to  the  recess 
committee  on  legislative  procedure  by  the  Commission  on 
Economy  and  Efficiency,  as  a  part  of  its  report  on  "  Present 
Methods  of  determining  Salaries  of  State  Officials  and  Em- 
ployees ":  — 

Executive  Department. 


Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 
Governor  (ch.  445,  1914), 
Lieutenant-Governor  (R.  L.  4,  §  2),      . 
Private  secretary  to  Governor  (ch.  158,  1914), 
Assistant  private  secretary  (ch.  159,  1914), 
Executive  secretary  (ch.  268,  1904), 
Councillors,  8  (ch.  639,  1912), 
Stenographer  (ch.  540,  1908), 
Messenger  (ch.  109,  1906),      . 
Assistant  messenger  (ch.  497,  1908), 


$10,000 
2,000 
4,000 
2,000 
2,500 
1,000 
1,800 
1,200 
1,000 


Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Secretary  (ch.  589,  1914), 

First  deputy  (ch.  717,  1913 '), 

Second  deputy  (ch.  718,  1913), 

Chief  of  archives  division  (R.  L. 

Cashier  (R.  L.  5,  §  2),      . 

Commission  clerk  (ch.  362,  1912), 
Salaries  of  $2,000  and  over  determined  bj^  department  officials : 

Clerk,  main  division, 


5,  §  2), 


$6,000 
4,000 
3,000 
2,000 
1,200 
1,500 

2,000 


1  Specially  named. 
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1913), 


Department  of  Treasurer  and  Receiver-General. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Treasurer  (ch.  276,  1907),        .... 

Accountant  (ch.  336,  1913),     .... 

Pajdng  and  receiving  tellers,  2  (ch.  336,  1913), 

Assistant  paying  and  receiving  tellers,  2  (ch.  336 

Cashier  (ch.  336,  1913),    . 

Bond  clerk  (ch.  336,  1913),      . 

Assistant  bookkeeper  (ch.  272,  1905), 

Fund  clerk  (R.  L.  6,  §  4), 

Warrant  clerk  (R.  L.  6,  §  4),  . 

Record  clerk  (ch.  151,  1910),  . 

Stenographer  (ch.  632,  1912),  . 

Messenger  (ch.  265,  1910), 
Salaries  subject  to  approval  of  Governor  and  Council 

Deputy  (ch.  336,  1913), *      . 


$5,000 
2,500 
2,000 
1,500 
2,500 
1,800 
1,500 
1,500 
1,200 
1,000 
1,200 
1,000 

3,000 


Auditor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Auditor  (ch.  276,  1907), $5,000 

First  clerk  (ch.  139,  1907), 2,500 

Second  clerk  (ch.  512,  1912), 2,400 

Messenger  (ch.  139,  1907), 900 

Salaries  subject  to  approval  of  Governor  and  Council:  — 

Deputy  (ch.  597,  19081), 4,000 

Second  deputy  (ch.  512,  1912), 3,000 

Supervisor  of  accounts  (ch.  597,  1908),         ....  2,500 

Salaries  of  $2,000  and  over  determined  by  department  ofl[icials:  — 

Assistant  supervisor, 2,400 

Bookkeeper, 2,000 


Department  of  the  Attorney-General. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — ■ 

Attorney-General  (ch.  575,  1912),  .... 

Salaries  subject  to  approval  of  Governor  and  Council:  — 
Attorney-General's  assistant  (R.  L.  7,  §  9), 
Attorney-General's  assistant  (R.  L.  7,  §  9), 
Attorney-General's  assistant  (R.  L.  7,  §  9), 
Attorney-General's  assistant,  (R.  L.  7,  §  9), 
Attorney-General's  assistants,  2  (R.  L.  7,  §  9), 
Chief  clerk  (ch.  357,  1903)       .... 


$7,000 

4,500 
4,000 
3,500 
2,750 
1,800 
2,500 


1  Also  provides  present  deputy  shall  serve  as  clerk  to  the  House  committee  on  ways  and  means. 
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Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Chairman  (ch.  698,  1914), $5,000 1 

Commissioners,  2  (ch.  698,  1914), 4,500  ^ 

Salaries  of  $2,000  and  over  determined  by  department  officials :  — 

Secretary, 3,000 

Attorney, 2,000 


Ballot  Law  Commission.  - 

Salaries  subject  to  approval  of  Governor  and  Council:  — 

Chairman  (§  215,  ch.  835,  1913), 

Commissioners,  2  (§  215,  ch.  835,  1913), 


500  = 


Civil  Service  Commission. 


Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

ChairmanMch.  608,  1910),     . 
Commissioners,  *  2  (ch.  608,  1910), 
Secretary  (ch.  664,  1914  5),      . 
Chief  examiner  (ch.  665,  1914  ^),    . 
Deputy  examiner  (ch.  185,  1910®), 
Registrar  of  labor  (R.  L.  19,  §  2), 
Physical  inspector  (ch.  204,  19 10®), 

Salaries  specified  in  appropriation  acts :  - 
Pay  roll  inspector,     .... 


$2,500 
2,000 
3,500 
3,500 
2,500 
2,000 
2,500 

1,000 


Board  of  Retirement. 

Acts  of  1911,  chapter  634,  section  4,  paragraph  2,  provides  that  members 
shall  serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  for  any  expense  or  loss  of  salary  or  wages  which  they  may 
incur  through  service  on  the  Board.  Up  to  1914  the  commissioners  had 
received  no  compensation. 

1  To  devote  their  whole  time,  hold  no  other  office  and  engage  in  no  other  occupation. 

-  Also  acts  as  State  Board  of  Voting  Machine  Examiners.  Salaries  fixed  by  statute:  3  expert 
machinists  (§  249,  ch.  835, 1913),  810  for  each  day  employed. 

3  Chapter  153  of  the  Resolves  of  1914  provided  for  S500  to  be  paid  each  of  the  commissioners  for 
services  as  voting  machine  examiners,  in  addition  to  sum  paid  as  Ballot  Law  Commissioners. 

•  Law  establishing  salary  provides  that  the  commissioners  shall  devote  so  much  of  their  time 
to  the  work  of  the  commission,  and  shall  establish  and  maintain  such  office  hours  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  and  Council. 

^  Present  incumbent  named. 

6  Provides  for  an  annual  salary  not  exceeding  S2,500  as  approved  by  the  Governor  and  Council. 
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Tax  Commissioner's  Department. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — ■ 

Tax  Commissioner  (§  1,  Part  III.,  ch.  490,  1909),      .  S5,000 

FirstdeputyM§2,ch.  543,  1912),         .       .               ...  4,000 

Salaries  subject  to  approval  of  Governor  and  Council:  — 
Assistants :  — 

First  and  second  (§  2,  Part  III.,  ch.  490,  1909),      .       .  3,000 

Third  (Part  III.,  ch.  490,  1909), 2,500 

Fourth  (§  12,  ch.  770,  1914), 2,500 

Second  deputy  (ch.  792,  1913), 3,000 

First  clerk  (ch.  792,  1913), 2,500 

Second  clerk  (ch.  792,  1913), 1,800 

Supervisors  of  assessors,  3  (ch.  792,  1913),    .       .       .       .  2,500 

Salaries  of  $2,000  and  over  determined  by  department  officials:  — 

Probate  clerk, 2,400 

Probate  examiner, 2,000 


Commissioner  on  Liens,  Mortgages,  etc. 
Members  compensated  as  Governor  and  Council  approve. 

Commission  on  Methods  and  Procedure  for  taking  Land  for  Public 

Purposes. 

No  compensation  to  members. 

Board  of  Publication. 
No  compensation  to  members.    No  clerical  expense. 


Commissioner  of  Public  Records. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Commissioner  (ch.  485,  1913),        .... 


S3,000 


Editor  of  Province  Laws. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Editor  (ch.  70,  1902), 


$2,000 


Person  to  prepare  Table  of  Changes  in  General  Laws. 
Compensation  determined  by  Governor  and  Coimcil. 

Commission  on  Uniformity  of  Legislation. 
No  compensation  to  members  (ch.  381,  1914).    No  employees. 


1  Specially  named. 
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Serge ANT-AT- Arms'  Department. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — ■ 

Sergeant-at-arms  (R>  L.  10,  §  10), 

First  clerk  (R.  L.  10,  §  10),     .        .        .        . 

Additional  clerks,  2  (ch.  174,  1909),       .... 

Cashier  (ch.  60,  1911), 

Watchmen,  3  (ch.  455,  1903), 

Assistant  watchmen,  10  (ch.  455,  1903), 

Porters,  7  (ch.  684,  1914), 

Matron  (ch.  152,  1910), 

Elevator  men  (ch.  667,  1914), ' 

Doorkeepers,  Senate  and  House  (ch.  710,  1914), 

Assistant  doorkeepers  (ch.  710,  1914),   . 

Postmaster  (ch.  710,  1914), 

Sergeant-at-arms'  messengers,  2  (ch.  710,  1914), 

Legislative  document  clerk  (ch.  710,  1914), 

Superintendent  of  elevators, 

Salaries  approved  by  department  officials :  — 

Engineer, 

Salaries  named  in  appropriation,  but  not  provided  by  statute 

State  house  carpenter, 


$3,500 
2,200 
1,400 
1,200 
1,200 
1,100 
850 
850 
1,100 
1,800 
1,400 
1,400 
1,300 
1,500 
1,200 

2,600 

1,600 


State  House  Commission. 
Members  serve  without  compensation. 

Art  Commission. 
Members  serve  without  compensation. , 

State  House  Building  Commission. 

Salaries  determined  by  Governor  and  Council :  — 

Chairman  (ch.  830,  1913), $4,000 

Commissioners,  2  (ch.  830,  1913), 3,000 

Salaries  of  $2,000  and  over  determined  by  department  officials:  — 

Superintendent, 2,340 

Consulting  expert, 3,000 


Controller  of  County  Accounts. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Controller  (R.  L.  21,  §  46), $2,500 

First  deputy  (R.  L.  21,  §  46), 1,800 

Second  and  third  deputies  (ch.  406,  1912),    ....  1,500 

Fourth  deputy  (ch.  546,  1914), 1,200 
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BoAKD  OF  Panama-Pacific  Managers. 

No  compensation  to  members. 
Salaries  of  $2,000  and  over  determined  by  department  officials : 

Secretary,  ...       

Special  agent, 


$5,000 
3,000 


Adjutant-General's  Department. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Adjutant-General  (§  14,  ch.  604,  1908),        ... 
Assistant  Adjutant-General  (ch.  710,  1913), 
Chief  clerk  (ch.  710,  1913),      ..... 
Second  clerk  (ch.  710,  1913), 


$3,600 
1,800 
2,200 
2,000 


Quartermaster-General's  Department 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Quartermaster-General  (ch.  733,  1913), 

Deputy  (ch.  348,  1910), 

Superintendent  of  armories  (§  39,  ch.  604,  1908), 

Clerk  (ch.  733,  1913), 

Stenographer  (§  39,  ch.  604,  1908), 
Watchman  (ch.  747,  1911),      .       .       .        . 
Superintendent  of  arsenal  (ch.  747,  1911),    . 


$2,000 

800 

1,800 

2,000 

900 

800 

1,500 


Surgeon-General's  Department. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Surgeon-General  (§  36,  ch.  604,  1908), 


$1,200 


Armory  Commission. 

Salaries  subject  to  approval  of  Governor:  — 

Quartermaster-General  (§  133,  ch.  604,  1908), 
Regimental  commander  (§  133,  ch.  604,  1908), 
Secretary  (§  133,  ch.  604,  1908),     . 
Adjutant-General,  no  compensation. 


$1,5001 
2,0001 
3,500 1 


Bureau  of  War  Records. 

Salaries  subject  to  approval  of  Governor  and  Council:  — 

Compiler  of  war  records, $2,400 

First  clerk, 2,000 

1  On  Jan.  1,  1914,  the  compensation  of  the  quartermaster-general  was  established  at  1  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  armories,  not  to  exceed  $1,500  per  annum.  The  regimental  commander's  compensa- 
tion was  established  at  the  same  rate,  not  to  exceed  $2,000  per  annum,  and  the  secretary's  at  the 
same  rate,  not  to  exceed  $3,500  per  annum. 
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Commissioner  of  State  Aid  and  Pensions. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Commissioner  (§  1,  ch.  587,  1914), 
Deputy  commissioner  (§  1,  ch.  587,  1914), 
Chief  clerk  (§  1,  ch.  587,  1914),      . 
Agent  (§  1,  ch.  587,  1914), 
Agent  (§  1,  ch.  587,  1914),      . 
Agent  (§  1,  ch.  587,  1914),      . 
Special  agent  (§  1,  ch.  587,  1914), 
Clerk  (§  1,  ch.  587,  1914), 
Clerks,  3  (§  1,  ch.  587,  1914), 


$2,7001 
2,300 1 
1,5002 
1,400 
1,300  2 
1,100  2 
900  2 
1,200 
1,000 


Commission  on  Gratuities. 

Commission  to  receive  for  their  services  such  sums  as  the  Governor  and 
Council  may  determine  (§  3,  ch.  702,  1912). 


District  Police. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 
Chief  (ch.  480,  1906), 
First  clerk  (R.  L.  108,  §  3),     . 
Second  clerk  (R.  L.  108,  §  3), 
Stenographer  (§  1,  ch.  561,  1911), 
Storekeeper  (ch.  622,  1914),    . 


$3,000 
1,500 
1,000 
1,000  3 
900* 


Detective  Department. 

Deputy  chief, 

Clerk  (ch.  433,  1904),       . 
Stenographer  (ch.  433,  1904), 
Stenographer  (§  3,  ch.  561,  1911), 
Stenographer  (§  5,  ch.  561,  1911),  . 
Detectives,  14  (ch.  834,  1913), 
Chief  fire  inspector  (ch.  834,  1913), 
Fire  inspectors,  11  (ch.  834,  1913), 


$2,400 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000  5 

_  6 

2,000 


1  To  devote  whole  time. 

2  Provided  for  by  law,  but  not  employed.  Department  employs  agents,  1  at  $1,200,  and  1  at 
$1,000,  a  year. 

3  Salary  to  start  at  S900,  increasing  annually  $50  until  it  reaches  $1,000. 

■•  Salary  to  start  at  $750,  increasing  annually  $50  until  it  reaches  $900,  provided  present  incum- 
bent receives  $900  during  his  tenure. 

^  Salary  to  start  at  $800,  increasing  annually  $100  until  it  reaches  $1,000. 

6  Chapter  834,  Acts  of  1913,  provided  that  annual  salaries  of  all  members  except  chief,  deputy 
chief  or  other  heads  of  departments  be  graded  as  follows:  first  year,  $1,500;  second  year,  $1,550; 
third  year,  $1,600;  fourth  year,  $1,650;  fifth  year,  $1,700;  thereafter,  $1,750. 
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Building  Inspection  Department. 

Deputy  chief  (ch.  433,  1904),                                              .  $2,400 

Inspectors,  18  (ch.  834,  1913), -i 

Stenographer  (§  2,  ch.  561,  1911), 750^ 

Stenographer  (§  2,  ch.  561,  1911),          .       .       .       .       .  700  ^ 

Stenographers  in  branch  offices,  6  (ch.  610,  1913),             .  700^ 

Boiler  Inspection  Department. 

Deputy  chief  (ch.  610,  1913), $2,400 

Stenographer  (ch.  561,  1911),         ......  600 

Stenographer  (ch.  561,  1911), 1,000 

Stenographer  (acts  as  secretary  to  Board  of  Boiler  Rules) 

(ch.  561,  1911), 1,200 

Inspectors,  24  (ch.  834,  1913), -i 


Steamer  ' '  Lexington . ' ' 

Captain  (ch.  834,  1913), $2,000 

Salaries  of  $2,000  and  over  determined  by  department  officials :  — 

Expert  on  explosives, 2,000 


Board  of  Boiler  Rules. 

Members  to  receive  such  amount  as  Governor  and  Council  may  order, 
not  exceeding  $1,000  (§  24,  ch.  465,  1907). 

Commission  on  Building  Regulations. 
Members  to  serve  without  compensation  (ch.  809,  1913). 

Fire  Prevention  Commissioner. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  • — 

Commissioner  (ch.  795,  1914),        .       .       .       .        .'      .  13,500 

Deputy  commissioner  (ch.  795,  1914),  .•    .        .        .        .  2,500 

Secretary  (ch.  795,  1914), 2,500 

Firemen's  Relief  Fund  Commission. 
Commissioners  to  receive  no  salary  (R.  L.  32,  §  76). 

Commissioners  of  Wrecks  and  Shipwrecked  Goods. 

Treasurer  may  allow  the  commissioners  a  just  compensation  for  services 
and  expenses  (R.  L.  97,  §  13). 

^  Chapter  834,  Acts  of  1913,  provided  that  annual  salaries  of  all  members  except  chief,  deputy 
chief  or  other  heads  of  departments  be  graded  as  follows:  first  year,  $1,500;  second  year,  SI, 550  ; 
third  year,  $1,600;  fourth  year,  $1,650;  fifth  year,  $1,700;  thereafter,  $1,750. 

2  Salary  to  start  at  $700,  increasing  annually  $50  until  it  reaches  $800. 

'  Salary  to  start  at  $600,  increasing  annually  $50  until  it  reaches  $750. 
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State  Department  op  Health. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Commissioner  1  (ch.  792,  1914),      .        .        .        . 

Members  of  health  council,  6  (ch.  792,  1914),      . 
Salaries  approved  by  Governor  and  Council : — ■ 

District  health  officers,  8  (ch.  792,  1914),     . 

Directors  of  divisions  (not  yet  appointed) . 

Inspectors  and  other  necessary  employees. 


$7,500 
10- 


Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Chairman  (ch.  168,  1901), 

Commissioners,  2  (ch.  168,  1901), 


$5,000 
4,500 


Wages  paid  laborers  directly  employed  by  them  shall  not  be  less  than 
2.50  a  day  (ch.  685,  1913). 


Salaries  of  $2,000  and  over  determined  by  department  officials :  — 

Secretary, $4,500  00 

Purchasing  agent, 2,150  00 

Chief  engineer,  water  works, 6,000  00 

Division  engineer,  water  works  (per  month),  .  .  .  300  00 
Division  engineer,  water  works  (per  month),  .  .  .  190  00 
Superintendent  of  pumping  stations  (per  month),  .  .  233  33 
Superintendent  of  distribution  department  (per  month),  .  190  00 
Superintendent  of  Sudbury  division  (per  month),       .  200  00 

Superintendent  of  Wachusett  division  (per  month),   .  220  00 

Chief  electrician  (per  month), 166  67 

Sewerage  works  engineer, 4,000  00 


Joint  Board   on  Admission  of  Reading  to  North  Metropolitan 
Sewerage  District. 

Temporary  board,  no  compensation  (ch.  116,  Res.  1914). 


Joint  Board  on  Disposal  of  Sewage  in  the  City  of  Lynn. 
State  Board  of  Health  and  Lynn  city  council,  no  compensation  (ch.  63, 
Res.  1914). 

Joint  Board  on  Condition  of  South  Bay,  Boston  Harbor. 
Temporary  board,  no  compensation  (ch.  134,  Res.  1914). 

1  To  devote  entire  time.    Not  to  engage  in  any  other  occupation. 

2  Per  day  while  in  conference. 

'  Compensation,  subject  to  approval  of  Governor  and  Council,  not  to  exceed  $3,500.    Not  to 
engage  in  any  other  occupation  and  shall  give  entire  time. 
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Homestead  Commission. 
Members  to  serve  without  compensation    (ch.  607,  1911).     Secretary 
(who  is  labor  representative)  is  reimbursed  for  loss  of  time. 

Public  Service  Commission. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Chairman  (§  1,  ch.  784,  1913), $8,500 

Commissioners,  4  (§  1,  ch.  784,  1913), 8,000 

To  devote  whole  of  their  time  to  the  business  of  the  commission  (ch. 
616,  1914). 

Salaries  of  $2,000  and  over  determined  by  department  officials:  — 

Secretary, $4,000 

Executive  secretary, 3,500 

Assistant  secretary, 3,000 

Commission  on  Transportation  Facilities,  especially  in  the  Five 
Western  Counties. 

Compensation  (and  expenses  of  commissioners  in  excess  of  $100)  to  be 
approved  by  Governor  and  Council  (ch.  146,  Res.  1914). 

Board  of  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commissioners. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Chairman  (ch.  539,  1910),       .       ...  $5,000 

Commissioners,  2  (ch.  539,  1910), 4,500 

Salaries  specified  in  appropriation  acts :  ^- 

Present  gas  inspector, 2,800 

Present  first  assistant  gas  inspector, 1,800 

Present  second  assistant  gas  inspector,         ....  1,800 

Salaries  of  $2,000  and  over  determined  by  department  officials :  ^ 

Clerk, 3,000 

Bank  Commissioner. 

Sal?Ties  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Commissioner  i  (§  2,  Part  I.,  ch.  590,  1908),        .        .        .       $5,000 
Deputy  (§  1,  ch.  516,  1912), 3,500 


1  Not  to  engage  in  any  other  business. 
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Salaries  subject  to  approval  of  Governor  and  Council 
Chief  clerk  (ch.  294,  1913),  . 
Chief,  savings  bank  division  (ch.  294,  1913), 
Chief,  co-operative  bank  division  (ch.  294,  1913) 
Special  examiner  (ch.  294,  1913),  . 
Examiners,  2  (ch.  294,  1913), 
Examiner  (ch.  294,  1913), 
Examiner  (ch.  294,  1913),  . 
Assistant  examiners,  3  (ch.  294,  1913), 
Assistant  examiner,  1  (ch.  294,  1913), 
Assistant  examiners,  7  (ch.  294,  1913), 
Assistant  examiners,  2  (ch.  294,  1913), 
Assistant  examiners,  7  (ch.  294,  1913), 
Assistant  examiner,  1  (ch.  294,  1913), 
Assistant  examiner,  1  (ch.  294,  1913), 
Auditing  clerks,  8  (ch.  294,  1913), 
Auditing  clerks,  2  (ch.  294,  1913), 
Stenographer  (ch.  294,  1913), 
Stenographer  (ch.  294,  1913), 
Stenographer  (ch.  294,  1913), 
Stenographer  (ch.  294,  1913), 
Clerk  (ch.  294,  1913), 
Clerk  (ch.  294,  1913),  . 
Messenger  (ch.  294,  1913),      . 


$2,300 

2,500 

2,500 

2,200 

2,200 

2,000 

1,800 

1,800 

1,500 

1,400 

1,300 

1,200 

1,100 

800 

1,000 

900 

1,100 

1,000 

800 

720 

800 

750 

600 


Board  of  Bank  Incorporation. 
Commissioners  receive  no  compensation  (ch.  204,  1906). 

Trustees  of  Savings  Bank  Insurance  Guaranty  Fund. 
Trustees  serve  without  compensation  (ch.  561,  1907). 


Salaries  subject  to  approval  of  Governor  and  Council:  — 
State  actuary  (§  15,  ch.  561,  1907), 


$2,400 


Supervisor  of  Loan  Agencies. 


Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 
Supervisor  (ch.  638,  1913), 


$3,500 
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Insurance  Department. 

Salaries  fixed  bj^  statute :  — 

Commissioner  (§  4,  ch.  576,  1907),                .       .       .  $5,000 

Deputy  (§  5,  ch.  576,  1907), 3,500 

Actuary  (ch.  292,  1911), 2,500 

Actuary  (ch.  407,  1912), 2,000 

Examiner  (§  5,  ch.  576,  1907),        .        .        .        .        .        .  3,000 

Examiner  (ch;  149,  1912), 2,500 

Chief  clerk  (ch.  292,  1911), 2,500 

Salaries  of  $2,000  and  over  subject  to  approval  of  Governor  and 
Council:  — 

Examiner, 3,000 

Examiner, 2,500 


Board  of  Appeal  on  Fire  Insurance  Rates. 

Compensation  of  3  commissioners,  $10  a  day  for  each  day  or  fraction 
thereof.  If  Insurance  Commissioner  is  one  of  the  three,  he  receives  no 
compensation  (§  3,  ch.  493,  1911). 

Commission  to  report  upon  the  Questions  of  Monopoly  and  Rates 

IN  Insurance. 

No  compensation  (ch.  160,  Res.  1914). 


Board  of  Labor  and  Industries. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Chairman  (§  3,  ch.  726,  1912), $1,500 

Members  of  Board,  4  (§  3,  ch.  726,  1912),    ....  1,000 
Commissioner  (§  3,  ch.  726,  1912),         .        .        .          5,000  to  7,500^ 
Salaries  subject  to  approval  of  Governor  and  Council:  — 

Deputies,  2  (§  7,  ch.  726,  1912), 2,500 

Industrial  health  inspectors,  industrial  inspectors  and  as- 
sistant industrial  inspectors :  ^  — 

11  (§8,  ch.  726,  1912),  3 1,500 

2  (§  8,  ch.  726,  1912),  ^ 1,550 

2  (§  8,  ch.  726,  1912), ' 1,600 

1  (§  8,  ch.  726,  1912),  3 1,700 

5  (§  8,  ch.  726,  1912),  ^ 1,750 

Salaries  of  $2,000  and  over  determined  by  department  officials :  — 

Secretary, 2,500 

Coimsel, 3,000 

1  Exact  sum  to  be  determined  by  Board. 

-  Salary  of  industrial  inspectors  shall  not  be  less  than  SI, 500. 

'  To  devote  entire  time. 
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Industrial  Accident  Board. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Chairman  (§  7,  ch.  571,  1912),        .        .  .  .  .  .  $5,000 

Members  of  Board,  4  (§  7,  ch.  571,  1912),  .  .  .  •.  4,500 

Secretary  (Part  III.,  ch.  571,  1912),      .  .  .  .  '  .  3,000 

Inspectors,  6  (§  9,  ch.  813,  1913),  i  .  .  .  .  1,800 

Joint  Board  for  Prevention  of  Industrial  Accidents  and  Diseases. 
No  compensation;  no  employees  paid  (§  11,  ch.  813,  1913). 

State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Chairman  (§  10,  ch.  514,  1909),      ......  $2,500 

Members  of  Board,  2  (§  10,  ch.  514,  1909),          .        .        .  2,500 

Secretary  (§  10,  ch.  514,  1909), 1,500 

Minimum  Wage  Commission.' 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Commissioners  (§  2,  ch.  706,  1912)  (per  day),     ...  $10 

Salaries  subject  to  approval  of  Governor  and  Council:  — 

Secretary  (§  2,  ch.  706,  1912), 2,000 

Commissioner  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Commissioner  (ch.  534,  1907), $2,000 

Inspectors,  5  (ch.  256,  1912),  ^ 1,500 

Inspector  (ch.  256,  1912), 1,400 

Commission  on  Public  Regulation  of  Ice  Business. 
No  compensation  (ch.  136,  1914). 

Board  of  Registration  in  Medicine. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Chairman  and  five  members  (ch.  505,  1902),       .        .        .  $300 

Secretary  (ch.  505,  1902), 2,500 

■  Such  salaries  as  Board  may  determine,  with  approval  of  Governor  and  Council. 
-  Salaries  of  inspectors  established  at  — 

?  1,200  for  first  year  of  service. 

81,300  for  second  year  of  service. 

81,400  for  third  year  of  service. 

$1,500  for  fourth  and  subsequent  years. 
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Board  of  Registration  in  Dentistry. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Chairman  (ch.  228,  1903), 

Three  members  (ch.  228,  1903), 300 

Secretary  (ch.  228,  1903), 400 

Board  of  Registration  in  Pharmacy. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Chairman  and  three  members  (ch.  384,  1914),     .        .        .  $700 

Secretary  (ch.  384,  1914), 1,000 

Agent  (ch.  315,  1914), 1,750 

Board  of  Registration  in  Optometry. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Members  (§  7,  ch.  700,  1912)  (per  day),       ....  SIO^ 

Board  of  Registration  of  Nurses. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — • 

Members,  4  (§  7,  ch.  449,  1910)  (per  day),  ....  $5  2 

Secretary  (§  7,  ch.  449,  1910), 1,500  ^ 

Board  of  Registration  in  Embalming. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Members,  3  (§  5,  ch.  473,  1905)  (per  annum),     .        .        .  flOO 

Board  of  Registration  in  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Chairman  and  four  members  *  (ch.  249,  1903)  (per  annum) ,  $50 

Secretary  (ch.  503,  1906)  (per  annum),         ....  350 

Massachusetts  Highway  Commission. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Chairman^  (ch.  433,  1906;    R.  L.  47,  §  1),  .        .        .       $5,000 

Commissioners,  ^  2  (ch.  433,  1906;  R.  L.  47,  §  1),       .        .         4,000 

1  Not  to  exceed  amount  paid  over  by  Board  to  treasurer. 
-  Not  to  exceed  $150  a  year. 

3  Secretary  of  this  Board  is  also  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Registration  in  Medicine,  and  as  such 
receives  $2,500  per  annum. 

*  Secretary  included,  paid  separately  for  each  position. 

'  By  R.  L.  47,  §  1,  each  member  of  the  commission  is  to  give  his  time  to  work  of  the  commission. 
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Salaries  of  $2,000  and  over  determined  by  department  officials 

Secretary,    

Chief  engineer,   .... 
First  assistant  engineer,    . 
Assistant  engineer,    . 
Recording  secretary, 
,  Chief  clerk,         .... 
Division  engineers,  3, 
Division  engineer, 

Chief  clerk  (automobile  department). 
Chief  examiner  (automobile  department). 


3,000 
5,000 
3,000 
2,300 
2,200 
2,500 
3,000 
2,500 
2,000 
2,000 


Hakbor  and  Land  Commission. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Chairman  (R.  L.  96,  §  1), $3,300 

Commissioners,  2  (R.  .L.  96,  §  1), 2,700 

Salaries  of  $2,000  and  over  determined  by  department  officials :  — 

Executive  officer, 4,500 

Chief  engineer, 5,000 

Assistant  engineer  (per  month),      .        .        .        .        .        .  250 

Assistant  engineer  (per  month),      .        .        .        .        .        .  275 

Assistant  engineer, 2,500 


Directors  op  the  Port  op  Boston. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Members,  3  (ch.  712,  1914),! $6,000  00 

Salaries  of  $2,000  and  over  determined  by  department  officials:  — 

Chief  engineer, 7,500  00 

Assistant  engineer  (per  month),      .        .        .        .        .        .  208  33 

Assistant  engineers,  3  (per  month) , 250  00 

Assistant  engineers,  2  (per  month), 208  33 

Designing  engineer  (per  month), 250  00 

Electrician  (per  month), 175  00 

Terminal  superintendent, 2,500  00 

Wharfinger  (per  month), 166  66 

Clerk  of  Board  (per  month), 291  66 

Clerk  (per  month), 208  33 


State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 
Secretary  (ch.  186,  1911), 
First  clerk  (ch.  186,  1911), 
Second  clerk  (ch.  186,  1911), 


$2,500 
1,800 
1,400 


1  To  devote  entire  time  to  work  of  Board. 
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Dairy  Bureau. 
Members,  3  ^  (R.  L.  89,  §  11)  (per  day). 
Executive  officer  ^  (R.  L.  89,  §  11)  (per  annum). 

General  agent  (ch.  401,  1907), 

Inspector  of  apiaries  (ch.  653,  1910)  (per  day). 
Deputy  inspector  of  apiaries  (ch.  653,  1910)  (per  daj^. 

Ornithologist  (ch.  424,  1914), 

State  Nursery  Inspector  M§  14,  ch.  507,  1912)  (per  annum). 


Joint  Board  on  Reclamation  of  Wet  Lands. 
No  compensation  mentioned  for  commissioners  (ch.  759,  1913). 

Department  of  Animal  Industry. 
Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Commissioner  (ch.  608,  1912), 


500 

1,800 

5 

5 

2,000 

500 


State  Forester. 

Determined  by  Governor,  with  consent  of  tlie  Council :  — 

State  Forester  (ch.  263,  1909),  " 

Salaries  of  $2,000  and  over  determined  by  department  officials: 
State  Fire  Warden, 

State  Forest  Commission. 
To  serve  without  compensation  (ch.  720,  1914). 

Commissioners  on  Fisheries  and  Game. 
Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Deputies,  6  (ch.  575,  1910)  not  to  exceed  $900  a  year. 
Determined  by  Governor  and  Council :  — 

Chairman  (R.  L.  6,  §  52), 

Commissioners,  2  (R.  L.  6,  §  52)  (per  day),         .  -     . 


$3,500 

$5,000 
2,200 


$3,000 
5 


State  Board  of  Education. 

Salaries  subject  to  approval  of  Governor  and  Council:  — 

Commissioner  (ch.  457,  1909), $6,500 

Salaries  of  $2,000  and  over  determined  by  department  officials :  — 

Deputy, 4,500 

Deputy, '.        .         4,000 

Agents,  2, 3,500 

Agents,  2, 2,600 

Agent,  1, '     .       .       .       .       .       .         2,500 

1  Three  members  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

2  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  fills  this  position. 

2  Chapter  507,  1912,  section  14,  provides  that  deputies  are  to  be  paid  such  sums  as  he  deter- 
mines, with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  not  to  exceed  S5  a  day. 

^  The  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council,  shall  appoint  an  officer  to  be  known  as  the 
State  Forester,  and  shall  determine  his  salary;  ex  officio  a  member  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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Salaries  fixed  by  Board  of  Education :  — 

Framingham  Normal  School. 

Principal, 

Assistant, 

Assistant, 

Assistant, 


Westfield  Normal  School. 


Principal,    . 
Teacher, 


Bridgewater  Normal  School. 

Principal, 

Principal  emeritus, 

Instructors,  3 

Instructor,  ." 


Salem  Normal  School. 

Principal, 

Teachers,  2, 

Teacher, 

Principal,  training  school. 


Normal  Art  School. 


Director, 

Principal  emeritus. 
Instructor,  . 
Instructor,  . 
Instructor,  . 


Worcester  Normal  School. 


Principal,     . 
Teacher, 


Fitchburg  Normal  School. 

Principal, 

Assistant, 

Assistant, 

Director  of  schools  of  obsen^ation  and  practice, 
Assistant, 


North  Adams  Normal  School. 


Principal,  . 
Assistant,  . 
Assistant,    . 


[Jan. 


$3,000 
2,200 
2,500 
2,150 


^,250 
2,200 


$3,500 
2,500 
2,200 
2,000 


$3,500 
2,500 
2,300 
2,400 


$3,500 
2,500 
2,340 
2,300 
2,000 


$3,000 
2,000 


$3,500 
2,000 
2,500 
2,500 
2,200 


$3,250 
2,200 
2,000 
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Hyannis  Normal  School. 

Principal, $3,250 

Instructor, 2,500 

Lowell  Normal  School. 

Principal, 13,250 

Instructors,  3, 2,500 

Teachebs'  Retirement  Board. 

Members  serve  without  compensation,  but  are  to  be  reimbursed  for  loss 
of  salaries  or  wages  which  they  incur  (paragraph  2,  §  4,  ch.  832,  1913). 

Salaries  fixed  by  Board,  subject  to  approval  of  Governor  and 
Council :  — • , 
Secretary  (ch.  832,  1913),        .        .        .        .  '     .        .        .       $2,000 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
Quasi-State  institution. 

Massachusetts  Nautical  School. 
Commissioners  to  serve  without  compensation  (R.  L.  45). 

Salaries  of  $2,000  and  over  determined  bj^  department  officials :  — 

Secretary, $2,200 

Superintendent,  .        .  3,000 

State  Library. 
Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

State  Librarian  (ch.  421,  1910), $4,000 

Free  Public  Library  Commission. 

Salaries  approved  bj^  departmental  officials :  — 

Director, $2,000 

Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Director  (ch.  560,  1912),  ........       $4,000 

Deputy  (ch.  560,  1912), 2,500 
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Salaries  subject  to  approval  of  Governor  and  Council:  — 
Superintendents  at  free  employment  offices :  — 

Boston  (§  7,  eh.  514,  1909), $1,800 

Fall  River  (ch.  514,  1909), 1,200 

Springfield  (ch.  514,  1909), 1,500 

Worcester  (ch.  514,  1909), 1,200 

Chief  clerk  (Boston)  (ch.  514,  1909),         ....  1,500 

Salaries  of  $2,000  and  over  determined  by  department  officials :  — ■ 

Chief  of  division  (municipal), 2,500 

Metkopolitan  Park  Commission. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Chairman  (ch.  77,  1902),  .......         $4,500  00  ^ 

Members,  4  (ch.  77,  1902),      .        .        .        .        .        .        .600  001 


Chapter  685,  1913,  says  wages  paid  laborers  directly  employed  by  them 
shall  not  be  less  than  $2.50  a  day. 


Salaries  of  $2,000  and  over  determined  by  department  officials :  — ■ 

Secretary, $4,300  00 

Assistant  secretary ,^ 2,500  00 

Examiner  of  titles, 2,000  00 

Chief  engineer, 4,500  00 

Assistant  engineer, .  2,500  00 

Superintendent  of  Blue  Hills  division  (per  week),       .  43  00 

Superintendent  of  Revere  Beach  division  (per  week),  53  00 

Superintendent  of  Charles  River  division  (per  week),  53  00 

Electrical  engineer  (per  month), 200  00 

Superintendent  of  Nantasket  Beach  Reservation  (per 

day), 6  14f 


Mt.  Greylock  State  Reservation. 

Commissioners  receive  no   compensation.     No  regular  employees  paid 
by  the  State. 

Mt.  Everett  State  Reservation. 
Commissioners  receive  no  compensation.     No  regular  employees  paid 
by  the  State. 

Mt.  Wachusett  State  Reservation. 

Commissioners  receive  no  compensation.     No  regular  employees  paid 
by  the  State. 

Mt.  Sugar  Loaf  Reservation.  ^ 

Commissioners  receive  no  compensation.     No  regular  employees  paid 
by  the  State. 

'  To  be  provided  out  of  fund  provided  by  law  for  maintenance  of  parks. 
-  County  commissioner.^  of  the  counties  in  which  the  reservations  are  situated  are  the  reser- 
vation commissioners  ex  officiis. 
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Mt.  Tom  Resekvation.  ^ 
Commissioners  receive  no  compensation.     No  regular  employees  paid 
by  the  State. 

Deer  Hill  Reservation.  ^ 
Commissioners  receive  no  compensation.     No  regular  employees  paid 
by  the  State. 

State  Board  of  Charity. 

The  Board,  with  the  consent  of  the  Governor,  shall  appoint  such  officers 
as  may  be  necessarj^,  and  fix  their  compensation  (R.  L.  84,  §  3). 

Salaries  fixed  b}^  Board :  — ■ 

Secretary, $4,000 

Superintendent  of  State  Adult  Poor, 2,750 

Medical  visitors,  2, 2,000 

Deputy  superintendent  of  State  Adult  Poor,       .        .        .  2,000 

Superintendent  of  Minor  Wards, 4,000 

Penikese  Hospital :  — 

Superintendent, 2,500 

Assistant  physician, 2,500 

State  Infiriviary. 

Salary  approved  by  Governor  and  Council :  — ■ 

Supermtendent  (R.  L.  85,  §  2),       .        .        .        .        .        .       $3,000 

Salary  fixed  by  trustees :  — 

Assistant  superintendent,         .......         2,236 

State  Farm. 

Salary  approved  by  Governor  and  Council :  — • 

Superintendent  (R.  L.  85,  §  2), $3,000 

Salaries  fixed  by  trustees :  — 

Treasurer  and  clerk, 2,500 

Master, 2,500 

Medical  director,       .        .        .        .    ■ 2,500 

Foreman,  repairs  and  improvements, 2,400 

Trustees  Massachusetts  Training  Schools. 

Salary  fixed  by  trustees,  subject  to  approval  of  Governor  and 
Council  (ch.  566,  1911):  — 
Secretary, $2,500 
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Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

Salaries  fixed  by  trustees,  subject  to   approval  of  Governor 
and  Council  (R.  L.  86,  §  2) :  — 

Superintendent, $2,700 

Physician, 1,000 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

Salary  fixed   by   trustees,  subject  to   approval   of   Governor 
and  Council  (§  5,  ch.  639,  1908) :  — 
Superintendent  (per  month), S225 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Salaries  fixed  by  trustees,  subject  to  approval  of  Governor  and 
Council  (R.  L.  86,  §  2) :  — 

Superintendent, $2,000  . 

Physician, 1,000 

Boys'  Parole  Department  of  Training  Schools. 

Salary  fixed  by  trustees :  — 

Superintendent, $2,000 

Hospitals  for  Consumptives. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Secretary  (ch.  762,  i  1913), $2,500 

Stenographer  and  clerk   (ch.   592,    1912,   not  exceeding 

$1,200), 1,200 

The  following  salary  specified  in  appropriation  act,  but  not 
fixed  by  statute :  — 
Social  worker,  ^ 1,200 

Rutland  State  Sanatorium. 

Salary  subject  to  approval  of  Governor  and  Council:  — 

Superintendent  (§  6,  ch.  474,  1907), $2,500 

North  Reading  State  Sanatorium. 

Salary  subject  to  approval  of  Governor  and  Council:  — 

Superintendent  (§  6,  ch.  474,  1907),      .        .       .       .'"     .       $2,500 

Lakeville  State  Sanatorium. 
Salary  subject  to  approval  of  Governor  and  Council :  — 

Superintendent  (§  6,  ch.  474,  1907), $2,500 

1  Trustees  may  fix  salary  of  secretary  at  sum  not  to  exceed  $2,500,  provided  he  gives  entire  time 
during  office  hours  to  the  service  of  the  said  trustees  (chapter  762,  1913). 

2  A  81,400  visitor  also  employed,  —  no  reference  to  position  in  law. 
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Westfield  State  Sanatorium. 

Salary  subject  to  approval  of  Governor  and  Council:  — 

Superintendent  (§  6,  ch.  474,  1907), $2,500 

Norfolk  State  Hospital. 

Trustees  appoint  superintendent  with  approval  of  the  Board  of  Charity, 
also  a  treasurer  and  assistant  physicians. 

The  board  of  trustees  shall  determine,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  and  Council,  the  salaries  of  all  the  officers. 

Salaries  subject  to  approval  of  Governor  and  Council:  — 

Superintendent, $4,500 

Assistant  superintendent, 2,500 

Massachusetts  Hospital  School. 

Salary  subject  to  approval  of  Governor  and  Council:  — • 

Superintendent  (§  8,  ch.  446,  1904), $2,750 

State  Board  of  Insanity. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Chairman  1  (ch.  762,  1914), $5,500 

Members,  21  (ch.  762,  1914), 5,000 

Salaries  fixed  by  department  officials :  — 

Acting  executive  officer. 

Chemist, 


Financial  agent. 
Support  agent,    . 
Medical  director. 


3,500 
2,000 
2,500 
2,200 
2,300 


Worcester  State  Hospital. 
.     Trustees  appoint  superintendent  and  physicians  of  each  institution  with 
approval  of  Board  of  Insanity. 

Assistant  physicians  appointed  by  superintendent,  subject  to  approval 
of  Board  of  Insanity. 

Superintendent  also   appoints   other   officers   subject  to   approval  of 
Board. 

/  Salaries  determined  by  the  trustees,  subject  to  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Insanity  (§  6,  ch.  762,  1914) :  — 
Superintendent, $3,000 

1  To  devote  whole  time. 
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Boston  State  Hospital. 

Salaries  determined  by  trustees,  subject  to  approval  of  Board 
of  Insanity  (see  Worcester) :  — • 

Superintendent, $4,000 

Director,  psychopathic  department, 3,000 

Chief  of  staff,  psychopathic  department,      ....  2,000 

Steward,  main  hospital,    . 2,000 

Taunton  State  Hospital. 

Salaries  determined  by  trustees,  subject  to  approval  of  Board 
of  Insanity  (see  Worcester) :  — 
Superintendent, $3,000 

Northampton  State  Hospital. 

Salaries  determined  by  trustees,  subject  to  approval  of  Board 
of  Insanity  (see  Worcester) :  — 
Superintendent, $3,000 

Danvers  State  Hospital. 

Salaries  determined  by  trustees,  subject  to  approval  of  Board 
of  Insanity  (see  Worcester) :  — • 
Superintendent, $3,000 

Westborough  State  Hospital. 

Salaries  determined  by  trustees,  subject  to  approval  of  Board 
of  Insanity  (see  Worcester) :  — 

Superintendent, $3,000 

Assistant  superintendent, 2,000 

Pathologist, 2,400 

FoxBOROUGH  State  Hospital. 

Salaries  determined  by  trustees,  subject  to  approval  of  Board 
of  Insanity  (see  Worcester) :  — • 
Physician  (per  week), $75 

Medfield  State  Hospital. 

Salaries  determined  by  trustees,  subject  to  approval  of  Board 
of  Insanity  (see  Worcester) :  — 
Superintendent, $3,000 
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Worcester  State  Asylum. 

Salaries  determined  by  trustees,  subject  to  approval  of  Board 
of  Insanity  (see  Worcester) :  — 
Superintendent, 


$3,000 


Gardner  State  Colony. 

Salaries  determined  by  trustees,  subject  to  approval  of  Board 
of  Insanity  (see  Worcester) :  — 
Superintendent, 


$3,500 


MoNSON  State  Hospital. 

Salaries  determined  by  trustees,  subject  to  approval  of  Board 
of  Insanity  (see  Worcester) :  — 
Superintendent, 


$3,000 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

Salaries  determined  by  trustees,  subject  to  approval  of  Board 
of  Insanity  (see  Worcester) :  — ■ 
Superintendent,         .       .       . 


$5,000 


Wrentham  State  School. 

Salaries  determined  by  trustees,  subject  to  approval  of  Board 
of  Insanity  (see  Worcester) :  — 
Superintendent, .        .        .       $3,000 

Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Salaries  subject  to  approval  of  Governor  and  Council:  — 

General  superintendent  (§  7,  ch.  385,  1906),        .        .        .       $2,000 
Special  agent,  prevention  (§  7,  ch.  385,  1906),     ....  2,000 

Superintendent  of  employment  for  men  (§  7,  ch.  385,  1906),  1,800 
Superintendent  of  employment  for  women  (§  7,  ch.  385, 

1906), 1,300 

Field  worker  (§  7,  ch.  385,  1906), 1,200 


Prison  Commissioners. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Chairman  (R.  L.  222,  §  1),      . 

$4,000  00 

Deputy  (§  4,  ch.  829,  1913),    .... 

.   2,500  00 

Secretary  (R.  L.  222,  §  2),       . 

.    2,500  00 

Agent  (ch.  492,  1913),  ^ 

.    1,200  00 

Laborers  (ch.  458,  1914  )  (per  day), 

2  50 

1  Specially  named. 
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Wages  to  male  laborers  directly  employed  by  it  shall  not  be  less  than 
$2.50  a  day. 

The  chairman  of  the  commission  is  a  member  of  both  parole  boards. 
The  deputy  commissioner  is  clerk  of  the  men's  parole  board;  the  two 
women  members  of  the  commission  are  members  of  the  women's  parole 
board ;  these  ex  officiis  members  receive  such  compensation  as  the  Governor 
and  Council  maj^  fix  for  service. 


State  Prison. 
Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — ■ 

Warden  1  (R.L.  223,  §  19),      .... 
Deputy^  (ch.  467,  1911)  (present  incumbent), 

Clerk  (R.  L.  223,  §  19), 

Chaplain  (R.  L.  223,  §  19),      . 
Physician  (ch.  454,  1902),        .... 
Engineer  (ch.  436,  1913)  (present  incumbent). 
Assistant  engineer  (R.  L.  223,  §  19), 
Electrician  (R.  L.  223,  §  19),  .... 
Turnkeys,  4  (ch.  542,  1911),  ^         .        .        . 
Watchmen,  63  (ch.  554,  1914), 


$4,000 
2,500 
2,000 
2,000 
1,500 
1,800 
1,000 
1,200 
1,300  3 
1,300  3 


Massachusetts  Reformatory 
Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Superintendent  *  (R.  L.  223,  §  27),        .   '    . 
Deputy  '  (R.  L.  223,  §  27),      .        .      ■ . 

Clerk  (R.  L.  223,  §  27), 

Chaplain  (ch.  496,  1913)  (present  incumbent). 
Physician  (ch.  426,  1908),        .... 
Engineer  (ch.  588,  1912)  (present  incumbent). 
Watchmen,  ^  72  (ch.  554,  1914),      . 
Laborers  (ch.  458,  1914)  (per  day), 


$3,500  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,500  00 
2,500  00 ' 
1,800  00 
1,300  00 
2  50 


1  Warden  may  designate  for  temporary  service  assistant  deputy,  and  be  allowed  compensation 
in  addition  to  regular  salary  (ch.  4.54,  1910).  Warden  and  deputy  allowed  sufficient  house  room 
properly  furnished,  fuel  and  light  for  themselves  and  families  (R.  L.  222.  §  19). 

2  Salary  of  turnkeys  fixed  at  $1,200  per  annum  (R.  L.  223,  §  19). 

3  Salaries  (ch.  554,  1914) :  — 

Watchmen,  less  than  one  year,    ...........     S800 

Watchmen,  more  than  one,  less  than  three  years, 1,000 

Watchmen,  more  than  three,  less  than  five  years,      .......   1,200 

Turnkeys  and  watchmen,  five  or  more  years, l,40Ci 

*  Superintendent  and  deputy  also  allowed  sufficient  house  room  properly  furnished,  fuel  anc. 
light  for  themselves  and  families. 

^  Officer  temporarily  designated  as  deputy  may  be  allowed  additional  compensation  as  Prison 
Commi.s.sioners  may  approve  (ch.  454,  1910). 

«  Full  time. 

'  Salaries  (ch.  554,  1914):  — 

Watchmen,  three  years,  less  than  five,      .........   SI, 200 

Watchmen,  one  year,  less  than  three,        :........     l.OtvO 

Watchmen,  less  than  one,  ............        8U0 

Turnkeys  and  watchmen,  five  years  or  more l,4f)0 
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Reformatory  for  Women. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute :  — 

Superintendent  (R.  L.  223,  §  39), $2,000 

Deputy  (R.  L.  223,  §39),        .       .       .       .        .        .       .  1,000 

Physician  (ch.  675,  1913,  to  devote  whole  time),        .        .  1,500 

Chaplain  (R.  L.  223,  §  39),    ' 1,000 

Clerk  (ch.  303,  1909), .  1,000 

Matrons,  18  (ch.  380,  1912) :  -— 

Less  than  one  year, 300 

More  than  one,  less  than  two  years,          .        .    "  .        .  400 

More  than  two  years, .        .  500 

Prison  Camp  and  Hospital. 

Salaries  fixed  by  Prison  Commissioners  (R.  L.  225,  §  65) :  — 

Superintendent,         .       .  "     .       .       .       .       .        .       .       S2,000 

Boards  of  Parole. 

Salaries  fixed  by  statute  (ch.  829,  1913) :  — 

Chairman  and  deputy  prison  commissioner  with  three  persons  consti- 
tute men's  board. 

Chairman  and  2  women  prison  commissioners  constitute  the  women's 
parole  board. 

Three  men  appointed  receive  $15  per  diem.  The  ex  officiis  members 
receive  such  compensation  as  Governor  and  Council  allow,  the  women 
receiving  $15  per  day  and  the  chairman  and  deputy  receiving  lump  sums 
per  annum. 

Note.  —  Superintendent  may  designate  officers  temporarily  as  assistant  deputy  to  be  allowed 
compensation  as  Prison  Commissioners  may  approve  (ch.  454,  1910). 


